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MARRIAGES  BETWEEN  TAIWANESE  MEN  AND  INDONESIAN  WOMEN 

By 

Hsiao-Chuan  Hsia 
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Chairman:  Dr.  Joe  R.  Feagin 
Major  Department:  Sociology 

This  dissertation  explores  the  dynamics  of  class,  gender  and  ethnicity  in  the 
transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women.  This  "foreign 
bride"  phenomenon  is  understood  as  part  of  the  globalization  of  the  trade  in  women.  It 
is  paralleled  by  the  Asian  and  former  East  European  "mail-order  brides"  popular  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  industrial  countries. 

The  methods  applied  include  document  analysis,  in-depth  interviewing, 
participant  observation,  and  participatory  research.  It  is  argued  that  the  international  and 
domestic  inequalities  of  class,  gender  and  ethnicity  have  been  localized  in  marriage,  the 
most  intimate  interpersonal  relationship.  The  public  rhetoric  manifested  in  the  official 
and  media  narratives  has  constructed  those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  as 
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“inferior  other,”  who  are  claimed  to  have  a negative  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  population. 
The  involved  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  also  construct  the  other  involved 
men  and  women  as  "inferior  other"  and  they  themselves  are  the  "exception"  to  what  the 
public  rhetoric  portrays.  The  common  work  of  self-identity  construction  is  built  on  the 
construction  of  the  "others"  as  inferior.  This  hierarchical  construction  of  "self'  and 
"other"  serves  to  perpetuate  the  structure  of  inequalities.  To  help  build  the  "weness"  that 
is  essential  to  question  fundamentally  the  structured  inequalities,  it  is  argued  that  the 
similarities  rather  than  the  differences  between  the  self  and  the  other  should  be 
emphasized. 

This  author  suggests  that  the  conventional  academic  writing  also  serves  to 
construct  the  researched  subjects  as  "inferior  other."  To  minimize  the  "othering"  effect 
of  research  writing,  this  author  therefore  treats  her  biography  as  the  primary  data  and 
analyzes  the  " betweenness " of  herself  and  the  researched  subjects.  In  a layered-account, 
this  author  writes  about  herself  as  a way  of  shedding  light  on  how  she  views  her  subject 
matter. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Phenomena 

In  recent  years,  paralleled  with  the  impending  threat  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  to  the  agricultural 
economy  and  the  exodus  of  labor-intensive  industry,  thousands  of  Taiwanese  peasants  and 
working-class  men  have  been  leaving  the  countryside  in  search  of  brides.  Led  by  marriage 
brokers,  they  are  transported  to  the  modem  international  airports,  where  they  are  confronted 
by  an  alien  combmation  of  luxurious  lounges,  complex  and  wordy  immigration  forms,  and 
expressionless  customs  bureaucrats. 

Arriving  at  the  exotic  Jakarta  International  Airport,  the  Taiwanese  men's  attention  is 
immediately  seized  by  a series  of  strange,  yet  familiar,  images:  Indonesian  customs  officials 
smiling,  but  asking  for  bribes,  taxi  drivers  shouting  and  competing  for  passengers,  people 
with  different  languages  and  discrete  life  practices,  and  dusty  streets  crowded  with  diverse 
vehicles.  However,  their  confusion  is  soon  eased  by  the  courteous  reception  of  the  Chinese- 
Indonesian  marriage  brokers,  who  speak  Mandarin  and  other  Chinese  dialects.  These 
Taiwanese  men  are  often  lodged  at  hotels,  where  matchmaking  meetings  will  soon  take 
place.  For  many  of  them,  this  is  the  very  first  time  they  have  been  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  brokers  and  matchmakers  are  shuttling  among  Jakarta's  poor 
neighborhoods,  and  islands  surrounding  Java,  persuading  young  Chinese-Indonesian  women 
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to  attend  the  matchmaking  meetings.  Dozens  of  young  women,  mostly  aged  from  16  to  30, 
come  to  the  meetings  where  they  are  chosen  and  choose.  Men  are  anxiously  searching, 
women  are  bashfully  wondering,  and  brokers  are  enthusiastically  matching. 

A few  days  later,  pairs  of  Taiwanese  men  and  Chinese-Indonesian  women  get 
engaged  and  “officially”  registered  as  married  couples  in  Indonesia  and  Taiwan.  The  man 
then  returns  to  Taiwan  and  waits  for  another  year  to  be  informed  by  the  Taipei  Economic  and 
Trade  Office  (TETO)  in  Jakarta  of  their  scheduled  interview.  The  Taiwanese  man  then  has 
to  accompany  his  wife  to  the  TETO  to  be  interviewed  for  her  visa  application.  If  granted, 
the  wife  can  fly  to  Taiwan,  and  the  husband's  family  will  arrange  a wedding  party  so  that 
the  couple  is  “socially”  married.  The  prolonged  process  of  this  international  marriage 
consumes  a great  share  of  the  life-long  savings  of  a peasant’s  family  as  well  as  the  working- 
class  family.  Of  the  350,000  NT  (about  U.S.  $14,000)  they  pay  the  brokers,  only  one-tenth 
goes  to  the  bride's  family  as  betrothal  money.1  However,  this  betrothal  money  is  enormous 
for  the  working-class  people  in  Indonesia  (about  a two-year  salary),  where  the  living  standard 
remains  very  low.  For  each  of  the  past  six  years,  more  than  two  thousand2  Indonesian 
brides  have  left  home,  heading  to  their  imagined  “prosperous  paradise”-Taiwan.  Although 


1 The  costs  vary.  The  marriage  brokers  interviewed  estimate  that  the  range  is  from  NT 
320,000  to  NT  400,000. 

2 According  to  the  Taiwanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  2,247  Indonesian  women  were 
granted  a Visa  in  1994,  and  1,135,  as  of  June,  1995.  No  official  statistics  are  available  before 
1994.  According  to  the  estimation  by  Mr.  Huang  Chao-Chia,  the  Director  of  Service 
Division,  the  TETO,  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  visa  applications,  there  are  roughly 
2000  Indonesian  women  marrying  Taiwanese  men  every  year  since  1991 . 
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the  Taiwan  government  builds  up  numerous  barriers  to  immigration,3  thousands  of  Chinese- 
Indonesian  women  line  up  anxiously  to  be  probed  by  the  officials  of  the  TETO  in  Jakarta. 
Since  the  waiting  list  for  Taiwan-bound  women  is  growing,  many  Indonesian  brokers  are 
getting  impatient  and  are  increasingly  matching  Indonesian  women  with  Hong  Kong  men, 
while  Taiwanese  brokers  are  introducing  Taiwanese  men  to  Chinese  women  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

Review  of  Literature 

Far  from  being  a unique  phenomenon,  international  marriages  between  Indonesian 
women  and  Taiwanese  men  are  part  of  the  global  trade  in  women.  In  the  United  States, 
mail-order  brides  imported  from  Asia  (Lai,  1992;  Glodava  and  Onizuka,  1994),  East  Europe 
and  Russia  are  being  advertised  (Glodava  and  Onizuka,  1994);  in  Japan,  Australia,  the 
former  West  Germany  and  other  “first”  world  countries,  controversy  has  arisen  about  the 
brides  bought  from  the  Philippines  (del  Rosario,  1994;  de  Stoop,  1994;  Saso,  1990;  Sato, 
1989;  Aguilar,  1987;  Cooke,  1986;  Concon  et  al,  1982).  Women,  especially  those  from  the 
peripheral  countries  in  the  capitalist  “world  system,”  have  been  exploited  as  sexual 
commodities  in  the  marriage,  pornography,  and  prostitution  markets. 

However,  little  research  has  been  done  regarding  this  important  issue.  There  is  no 
academic  research  at  all  on  the  transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and 


3 According  to  the  TETO  officials,  the  Indonesians  used  to  be  able  to  receive  travel  visas  to 
go  to  Taiwan.  In  1984,  Taiwan's  government  decided  not  to  grant  visas  to  single  Southeast 
Asian  women,  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  “foreign  brides.”  Therefore,  the 
Taiwanese  men  who  want  to  marry  Southeast  Asian  women  have  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia 
themselves.  The  TETO  only  interviews  ten  couples  every  day  in  the  hope  of  dissuading 
Taiwanese  men  from  coming. 
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Southeast  Asian  women.  Research  on  mail-order-brides  elsewhere  is  consequently  the 
primary  source  for  this  literature  review.  However,  as  del  Rosario  (1994)  points  out,  no 
rigorous  academic  or  systematic  research  on  the  subject  of  mail-order  brides  had  been  done 
before  her  dissertation.  Unfortunately,  del  Rosario's  dissertation  was  not  available  until 
1995,  when  I had  already  conducted  most  of  my  fieldwork.  This  lack  of  research  has 
allowed  me  to  explore  this  subject  more  freely  and  creatively  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  possible. 

From  the  limited  related  research  I found,  most  research  dealing  with  transnational 
(or  international)  marriages  does  not  distinguish  those  of  brides  as  commodities  advertised 
in  the  mail-order  catalogues  from  others.  This  issue  is  either  totally  neglected  (Brewer, 
1982;  Rhee,  1988;  Rho,  1989;  Rousselle,  1993)  or  it  is  treated  the  same  as  other  types  of 
transnational  marriages  (Donato,  1988). 

Studies  of  the  issues  of  mail-order  brides  have  mainly  focused  on  the  structural  forces 
(e.g.  Sato,  1989;  Cooke,  1986;  Aguilar,  1987).  The  general  consensus  of  these  structural 
analyses  is  that  the  inequality  between  the  “developed”  and  “underdeveloped”  countries  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  mail-order  brides.  For  example,  in  “Women  in  the 
political  economy  of  the  Philippines,”  Aguilar  (1987)  argues  for  a parallel  between 
prostitution  and  mail-order  brides,  both  of  which  are  the  result  of  U.S.  colonialism.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  economic  dependence  of  the  Philippines  on  the  U.S.  has  resulted  in 
unemployment,  inflation  and  malnutrition,  forcing  many  Filipinas  to  become  prostitutes  or 
mail-order  brides  out  of  financial  need.  On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  cultural  colonialism  has 
created  romantic  fantasies  of  betrothal  to  tall,  light-skinned  men  across  the  seas.  While  these 
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structural  analyses  are  insightful  and  provide  us  with  a broader  picture,  the  voices  of  the 
women  and  men  involved  are  generally  neglected.  In  these  structural  frameworks  the 
subjects  are  assumed  to  be  the  puppets  of  social  forces.  Their  actions  are  assumed  to  be 
determined  exclusively  by  the  colonial  structure.  The  issues  of  how  the  structural  forces  are 
processed  by  the  agents  and  thus  localized  in  their  everyday  lives  have  not  been  thoroughly 
examined. 

Furthermore,  while  being  sympathetic  with  the  mail-order  brides,  studies  aiming  at 
delineating  the  miserable  lives  of  these  women  have  often  constructed  them  as  “exotic 
others.’'  For  example,  in  Mail-Order  Brides:  Women  for  Sale,  the  authors  are  critical  of  the 
Western  stereotypes  of  “Asian  women  as  subservient,  exotic  man-pleasing  creatures”  (p.  38), 
yet,  ironically,  they  bought  into  these  stereotypes  without  knowing  it.  The  authors  maintain 
that  Asian  women  are  tradition-bound,  which  makes  them  less  willing  to  give  up  abusive 
marriages  or  to  question  if  their  husbands  are  worth  respecting  and  loving.  Being  therapists 
themselves,  Glodava  and  Onizuka  are  especially  concerned  that  mail-order  brides  are  not 
willing  to  seek  help  and  professional  therapy,  because  Asian  values  dictate  them  to  be 
deferent  to  authority  and  have  harmony  within  relationships  (p.  1 09).  What  the  authors  imply 
is  that  Asian  women  are  the  victims  of  Asian  cultures,  and  will  be  better-off  if  their 
traditional  values  are  replaced  by  individualism.  Their  position  on  cultural  differences  is 
best  depicted  by  the  table  they  provide  of  “Asian  Cross-Cultural  Values  and  Assumptions 
Regarding  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Implications  for  Therapy”  (p.  111).  This  table  is 
dichotomized  as  “Asian/Pacific”  Values  vs.  “Western”  Values.  In  the  Asian/Pacific  column, 
the  characteristic  values  include  suppression  of  individuality,  fatalism,  rigidity  of  role  and 
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status,  and  deference  to  authority;  whereas  in  the  “Western”  column,  the  characteristics  are 
independence,  mastery  of  one's  own  fate,  flexibility  of  role  and  status,  and  challenger  of 
authority.  By  contrasting  the  “Asian”  and  the  “Western”  values  and  focusing  on  the 
“problems”  the  Asian  women  have  suffered  because  of  their  cultural  beliefs,  the  Asian 
women  as  well  as  the  Asian  cultures  are  constructed  as  the  “inferior  other”  that  need  the 
salvation  of  “Western”  individualism. 

“Gender”  is  the  common  focus  of  these  studies.  However,  these  authors  have 
constructed  those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  population:  They  are  the  products  of  the  “pre-modem”  or  “traditional”  sexist  values  that 
have  been  left  behind  during  “modernization”  (e.g.  Sato,  1989;  Glodava  and  Onizuka,  1994). 
Men  who  marry  mail-order  brides  are  constructed  as  the  “evil-doers”  (e.g.,  del  Rosario, 
1 994).  Sexism  is  definitely  the  important  issue  involved.  However,  by  focusing  on  the 
sexism  played  out  in  these  men's  actions  of  marrying  mail-order  brides,  without  realizing 
their  marginalized  status  in  their  home  countries,  these  researchers  serve  to  perpetuate  a 
classist  image:  Only  less-educated  farmers  and  blue-collar  workers  are  sexist  (e.g.,  Cooke, 
1986). 

Although  they  have  great  similarities,  the  transnational  marriages  of  Taiwanese  men 
and  Indonesian  women  are  still  different  from  the  mail-order  marriages  in  two  respects. 
First,  while  the  latter  is  facilitated  by  employing  modem  commercialized  methods  such  as 
mail-order  catalogues,  videotapes  and  the  Internet,  the  former  is  based  on  traditional 
matchmaking  and  communal  social  relationships.  In  the  mail-order  brides  business,  women 
are  exhibited  as  a commodity  in  the  impersonalized  catalogues.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  involve  traditional 
matchmakers  in  both  countries,  and  those  women  and  men  actually  attend  the  matchmaking 
meetings.  The  pre-existent  interpersonal  networks  in  Taiwan  and  Indonesia  are  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  marriages.  Hence,  those  who  envision  the  marriage  brokers  as  cold- 
blooded exploiters  will  be  surprised  to  realize  how  much  the  Indonesian  women  and 
Taiwanese  men  respect  the  marriage  brokers.  More  often  than  not,  they  perceive  the  brokers 
as  sincere  friends  who  help  solve  their  problems:  marriage  for  the  men,  and  a better  standard 
of  living  for  the  women. 

Second,  mail-order  marriages  are  the  unions  of  two  distinguished  cultures.  The 
Taiwan/Indonesia  transnational  marriage  is  unique  in  that  the  men  and  women  involved  are 
both  of  Chinese  descent.  Taiwanese  men  are  either  Hakka  or  Hoklo,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Canton  or  Hokkein  Province  of  the  southeastern  Mainland  China  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  (see  “Research  Sites”  in  Chapter  2 for  more  discussion).  It  was 
not  until  the  late  19th  century  that  southeastern  Chinese  from  these  aforementioned 
provinces  migrated  to  Indonesia.  Most  of  the  Chinese-Indonesian  women  who  married 
Taiwanese  men  are  either  Hakka  or  Hoklo.  Since  Hakka  and  Hoklo  are  two  distinguished 
dialects,  the  Taiwanese  men  and  their  families  prefer  to  find  “foreign  brides”  who  share  then- 
ethnic  backgrounds.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  mail-order  marriages  of  Japanese  men  and 
Filipina  women.  According  to  Sato  (1989),  the  Japanese  men  expect  the  Filipinas  not  to 
speak  Japanese,  because  if  they  do,  the  women  are  assumed  to  have  illegally  migrated  to 
Japan  previously  and  have  worked  in  unfavorable  jobs,  such  as  prostitution. 
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Epiphany  and  Shift  in  Gaze 

The  description  of  the  phenomenon  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  derives  from  the 

proposal  I submitted  to  a dissertation  grant  competition.  This  proposal  was  titled  “Trade  in 

Women”  and  the  marriages  of  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men  were  understood  as 

“bride  trade.”  Like  most  feminists,  my  concern  was  about  how  the  Indonesian  women  were 

commodified  in  the  international  marriage  market.  Although  I was  fully  aware  of  the 

critiques  of  objectivism,  it  was  still  my  sincere  ambition  to  contribute  to  the  “scientific” 

knowledge  of  the  phenomenon.  I maintained, 

This  dissertation  will  contribute  to  the  knowledge  production  of  the  global  bride 
trades  in  two  ways.  First,  it  will  provide  the  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the 
global  bride  trades  by  examining  the  process  of  the  newly  emerging  trade  between 
Indonesia  and  Taiwan.  Second,  instead  of  viewing  the  world  as  a puppet  theater  or, 
on  the  contrary,  ignoring  structural  restraints  completely,  this  study  seeks  to  examine 
bride  trades  from  the  viewpoints  of  structures  as  well  as  the  social  action. 

Ironically,  the  long  process  of  dissertation  writing  has  indeed  become  the  process  of 

negating  the  objectivism  embedded  in  academic  training.  Instead  of  studying  brides  as 

commodified  objects  of  trade,  my  perspective  shifted  to  include  the  parallels  between  the 

lives  of  these  women  and  my  own  experiences.  Although  I always  treated  my  subjects  with 

respect  and  was  sensitive  to  the  similarities  between  their  lives  and  mine,  I was  not  strong 

enough  to  take  the  risk  of  shifting  from  the  conventional  research  paradigm  to  one  that 

acknowledges  up  front  the  subjectivity  of  the  researchers. 

Since  the  proposal  was  written,  several  events  happened  that  changed  my  views  of 

the  research  subject.  These  events  constitute  “epiphanies”  in  my  life.  In  Denzin’s  words 

epiphanies  are  interactional  moments  and  eye-opening  experiences  that  leave  marks  on 
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people’s  lives  and  alter  their  fundamental  meaning  structures  (Denzin,  1989).  Though 
Denzin  applies  the  idea  of  epiphany  to  the  researched  subjects,  it  is  equally  appropriate  when 
applied  to  researchers.  An  epiphany  can  change  how  a researcher  understands  and  represents 
the  experience  that  she/he  studies.  The  events  that  constitute  epiphanies  in  my  work  changed 
the  perspective  of  the  research  from  a positivistic  focus  on  collecting  data  about  an  assumed 
world  “out  there,”  to  my  current  emphasis  on  the  discourse  or  gaze  through  which  “foreign 
brides”  are  seen. 

Foucault  explicitly  focuses  on  the  role  discourse  plays  in  constituting,  configuring, 

and  conveying  knowledge.  He  argues  that  the  way  we  understand  and  represent  experience 

derives  from  sociohistorically-anchored  discourse  structures.  However,  these  structures  are 

not  mere  linguistic  templates  for  expressing  knowledge.  Discourses  are  more  than  systems 

of  signs  or  signifying  elements  that  refer  to  the  content  or  meanings  of  objects  and  actions. 

They  are,  instead,  practices  that  systematically  create  the  objects  of  which  they  speak 

(Gubrium  and  Holstein,  1997).  Gubrium  and  Holstein  (1997:  3)  point  out  that  the  language 
of  the  social  sciences  shapes  how  researchers  view  the  world. 

Method  talk  virtually  leads  them  by  the  hand  into  the  empirical  realm.  It  is  the 
working  vocabulary  of  research  procedure.  One  familiar  idiom  directs  researchers 
to  a real  world  of  facts  and  figures.  A second  urges  them  to  focus  on  how  the  real 
world  is  conceptualized  or  formed.  Other  research  vocabularies  stake  out  different 
empirical  terrain. 

More  generally  then,  we  can  think  of  disciplines  as  the  “gaze”  through  which  the  researchers 
understand  and  represent  experience.  Foucault  describes  the  linkage  of  that  gaze  to  the 
language  that  shapes  it: 

The  gaze  saw  sovereignty  in  a world  of  language  whose  clear  speech  it  gathered  up 
effortlessly  in  order  to  restore  it  in  a secondary,  identical  speech:  given  by  the  visible, 
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this  speech,  without  changing  anything,  made  it  possible  to  see.  In  its  sovereign 
exercise,  the  gaze  took  up  once  again  the  structures  of  visibility  that  it  had  itself 
deposited  in  its  field  of  perception  (Foucault,  1973:  117). 

However,  more  often  than  not,  social  scientists  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
“gaze”  in  their  own  work.  Knowledge  is  viewed  as  the  neutral  result  of  logical  reasoning. 
As  Foucault  (1973:  117)  contends,  “...this  generalized  form  of  transparence  leaves  opaque 
the  status  of  the  language  that  must  be  its  foundation,  its  justification,  and  its  delicate 
instrument.”  Through  the  events  that  constitute  my  epiphanies,  what  was  opaque  became 
transparent  to  me.  These  episodes  made  me  revisit  certain  experiences  from  my  childhood 
and  shifted  the  way  I approached  the  issue  of  marriages  between  Indonesian  women  and 
Taiwanese  men.  What  I understood  as  “bride  trade”  which  was  alien  to  my  own  experience 
is  now  viewed  as  not  unlike  my  experiences  and  those  of  my  family.  Since  these  subjective 
episodes  are  the  epiphanies  that  drastically  reshape  my  gaze,  it  is  important  to  share  the 
journey  with  the  readers.  Several  epiphanies  will  be  highlighted  for  the  readers  to  perceive 
how  my  gaze  is  formed. 

The  Ringing  Bells 

These  Taiwanese  are  so  arrogant!  They  think  they  are  rich  and  have  everything 
now!  They  say  the  Indonesian  brides  are  just  a bunch  of  poor-educated  young  girls 
looking  for  wealthy  Taiwanese  husbands  and  sucking  their  blood!  Don't  they 
remember  just  about  two  or  three  decades  ago  when  every  Taiwanese  girl  dreamt 
about  marrying  an  American  soldier?! 

— Chie-Lin  Chen,  a Chinese  Indonesian 

I still  remember  vividly  how  Mr.  Chen  almost  shouted  in  his  travel  agency  office. 
It  was  the  summer  of  1 995  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  Mr.  Chen  is  the  owner  of  a travel  agency. 
His  business  started  booming  when  a flood  of  Taiwanese  men,  mostly  from  rural  Hakka 
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villages,  came  to  Indonesia  in  search  of  for  brides.  In  addition  to  travel  services,  Mr.  Chen 
also  served  as  a matchmaker.  Being  a Chinese  descendant,  Mr.  Chen  calls  himself  a 
“pan-Chineseist”  and  sees  the  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and  Chinese-Indonesian 
women  as  Chinese  helping  each  other  out.  He  despises  anyone  who  looks  down  upon 
Indonesian  brides.  “You  will  do  anything  to  survive  when  you  are  poor!”  said  Mr.  Chen 
with  anger. 

I also  recall  how  I was  tried  to  analyze  somewhat  intellectually  what  Mr.  Chen’s 
parallel  between  Indonesian  brides  marrying  Taiwanese  men  today  and  Taiwanese  brides 
marrying  American  soldiers  two  decades  ago.  The  comparison  touched  home  with  me.  A 
year  after  interviewing  Mr.  Chen,  I visited  the  home  of  a Taiwanese  woman  and  a retired 
American  soldier  located  in  the  largest  American  Navy  reservation  area,  Fort  Walton, 
Florida.  Looking  at  the  pictures  of  Debi,  Julie,  and  Aunt  Mary,  I began  to  realize  the 
peculiar  irony  of  my  writing  a dissertation  about  “foreign  brides.”  All  of  a sudden,  the  issue 
of  foreign  brides  and  transnational  marriages  became  personal.  These  “foreign  brides”  were 
no  longer  just  the  research  subjects  whom  I have  interviewed  and  tried  to  befriend.  They 
became  part  of  my  family  history.  As  superstitious  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  as  if  I was  meant 
to  go  this  route,  a destiny  decided  by  heaven. 

Planted  Seeds  of  the  American  Dream 

In  April  of  1996,  my  mother  came  to  Florida  to  visit  me  and  my  sister.  Spending  a 
couple  of  days  with  us,  Mom  asked  to  see  her  friend  she  had  not  seen  for  about  ten  years. 
This  friend,  Aunt  Mary,  was  Mom's  childhood  friend.  They  lived  in  the  same  village  in 
Miaoli— a Hakka  county  in  central  Taiwan.  As  Mom  told  me,  it  was  a time  when  almost 
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everyone  in  the  village  was  poverty-stricken  and  they  had  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  every 
morning  to  walk  a long  way  to  the  mountains  and  carry  twigs  back  home  for  fueling.  It  was 
also  the  time  when  Mom  and  Aunt  Mary  kept  each  other  company  in  the  dark  and  haunting 
woods. 

Growing  up  in  a poor  rural  area,  it  was  every  young  girl  and  boy's  dream  to  go  to 
Taipei,  the  capital  of  Taiwan.  Mom  and  Aunt  Mary  were  no  exceptions.  They  went  to  the 
big  city  as  teenagers  looking  for  jobs  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families.  Recalling  from 
stories  Mom  told  me  about  Aunt  Mary  when  I was  very  little,  she  was  a very  ambitious 
woman.  She  went  to  a private  language  center  to  study  English  and  she  even  registered  for 
classes  and  wanted  Mom  to  go  with  her.  Mom  said,  with  some  regret,  that  she  was  not 
interested  in  learning  English  at  all  because  it  cost  too  much  for  nothing.  The  money  should 
be  saved  to  buy  some  land  for  Uncle  back  home.  Aunt  Mary  not  only  managed  to  get 
through  all  the  classes  but  also  found  jobs  as  a secretary  in  several  American  institutions, 
including  an  American  school  and  a Navy  base. 

Uncle  Jim,  the  son  of  a member  of  the  famous  Flying  Tigers  during  WWII,4  was  a 
Navy  soldier  in  Taipei  between  the  late  '60s  and  early  70s.  His  dream  was  to  become  an 
American  pilot  and  to  serve  in  Asia  just  like  his  father.  Unfortunately,  he  could  not  join  the 
American  Air  Force  because  of  weak  eyesight,  but  his  other  dream,  to  be  an  American  with 


4 The  Flying  Tigers  were  a team  of  American  pilots  sent  to  China  in  1940  to  help  the 
government  fight  against  the  Japanese.  After  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  the 
group  was  incorporated  into  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  which  also  became  known  as  “Flying 
Tigers.” 
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a “traditional”  Chinese  wife,  was  fulfilled.  Uncle  Jim  married  Aunt  Mary  and  had  two 
daughters,  Debi  and  Julie. 

When  I first  visited  Aunt  Mary's  home  in  the  U.S.,  I was  excited  and  nervous  at  the 
same  time.  I was  eager  to  see  Debi,  my  dear  friend  when  I was  four,  but  I was  also  afraid 
that  we  would  not  know  what  to  say  when  we  met.  I remember  the  time  when  we  were 
bouncing  on  her  fancy  mattress  and  I pretended  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  her  in 
English.  Interestingly,  language  or  culture  did  not  seem  to  be  barriers  when  we  were  little. 

Unfortunately,  Debi  was  not  home  when  we  visited.  Like  every  American  youngster, 
she  could  not  wait  to  be  “independent”  and  had  moved  to  Atlanta  looking  for  a job.  Aunt 
Mary's  house  was  decorated  with  many  Chinese  symbols,  the  Buddha,  calligraphy  and 
family  pictures  taken  in  Taiwan.  I was  so  sure  that  there  must  be  pictures  of  me  and  Debi, 
because  I thought  we  were  very  close.  I was  disappointed  and  saddened  to  find  that  neither 
I nor  my  family  were  among  the  hundred  or  so  pictures  decorating  their  wall.  That 
disappointment  reminded  me  of  how  I was  saddened  when  I was  in  senior  high  school.  I got 
Aunt  Mary's  address  from  Mom.  For  fifteen  years,  I had  not  heard  anything  about  her.  Mom 
asked  Aunt  Mary's  family  for  her  address  because  my  brother-in-law  was  going  to  study  in 
the  U.S.  Mom  thought  Aunt  Mary  could  be  a help  if  an  emergency  happened.  So  I 
immediately  wrote  a letter  not  only  because  it  was  my  first  time  contacting  her  in  fifteen 
years  but  also  because  it  was  the  first  time  I could  communicate  to  her  in  English.  I thought 
Debi  would  be  as  excited  when  she  received  my  letter.  However,  she  did  not  respond  to  me 
until  about  six  months  later.  She  explained  in  the  letter  that  she  kept  forgetting  and  it  was 
her  mom  that  pushed  her  to  write  me  back. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  sadness  and  disappointment,  I have  no  resentment  towards  Debi. 
After  all,  she  was  only  two  when  she  left  Taipei.  Although  the  day  my  family  went  to  the 
Taipei  airport  to  say  good-bye  meant  a lot  to  me,  I know  I can  not  expect  the  same  feeling 
of  her.  Now,  as  I am  looking  back  to  the  short  but  strong  memory  of  her,  I begin  to  wonder 
if  the  feelings  were  towards  her  or  towards  all  the  fancy  things  associated  with  her. 

I used  to  call  my  older  sister  “stupid”  because  she  could  not  speak  English  whereas 
Debi  could  speak  perfect  English  even  though  she  was  only  two.  My  sister  was  very  angry 
at  me  and  I simply  could  not  understand  why.  Why  couldn't  she  just  accept  the  simple  fact 
that  she  was  dumber  than  our  American  friend?  What's  the  big  deal?! 

Aunt  Mary  used  to  bring  a huge  bag  of  apples  whenever  she  visited  us.  These  red 
and  delicious  apples  were  so  expensive  that  nobody  but  extremely  wealthy  families  could 
afford  them.  It  was  such  a subtle  thing  I would  brag  to  my  friends  with  arrogance  and  pride 
that  my  favorite  fruit  was  apple!  Even  the  brown  bags  that  Aunt  Mary  brought  apples  in  had 
a significant  meaning  to  me.  There  were  not  just  any  kind  of  bags.  The  brown  thick  paper 
bags  signified  wealth  and  progress,  that  I was  convinced  only  the  Americans  deserved.  To 
me,  the  brown  bags  symbolized  the  American  spirit  more  than  the  American  flag  did.  My 
family  was  full  of  Flintstone-shaped  vitamin  pills,  Disney  watches,  jewelry  magazines  with 
English  descriptions  I could  not  understand  at  all,  and  clothes  with  floral  fragrances. 

It  is  just  like  yesterday  when  I was  crying  at  the  Taipei  airport  and  asking  Mom  why 
I could  not  get  on  the  airplane  with  Debi.  I saw  the  flowers  around  Debi’s  neck  and  I could 
not  understand  why  Mom  could  not  buy  one  for  me  too.  I was  by  no  means  satisfied  when 
Mom  explained  that  only  Aileen  and  her  family  could  wear  leis. 
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Compared  to  Debi's  family,  my  family  lived  in  poverty.  The  only  thing  I could  brag 
about  was  that  Father  worked  for  Mattel,  the  famous  Barbie  doll  company.  Father  used  to 
bring  home  Barbie  dolls  that  were  either  samplers  or  had  some  manufacturing  defects.  Like 
everyone  else  in  the  factory,  Father  sneaked  the  Barbie  dolls  out  of  the  dumpsters.  For  the 
workers  at  Mattel,  it  was  beyond  their  comprehension  why  the  Taiwanese  could  not  buy 
these  made-in-Taiwan  dolls  even  if  they  had  the  money  and  why  these  expensive  toys  had 
to  be  wasted  in  the  dumpsters  with  no  or  little  defects.  Mom  would  keep  these  Barbie  dolls 
to  give  away  as  gifts  to  important  family  friends.  Debi  was  so  amazed  every  time  I told  her 
that  my  father  made  all  these  Barbies.  That  was  the  only  brief  moment  that  I felt  I overdid 
Debi! 

Foreign  Brides:  A Mirror 

As  I was  doing  fieldwork  in  Meinung,  the  Hakka  village  in  southern  Taiwan,  many 
Taiwanese  men  would  brag  about  how  the  Indonesian  women  were  impressed  by  their 
stylish  clothes,  shoes  and  wealth— just  as  I was  impressed  by  apples,  brown  bags  and 
Flintstones.  Growing  up  and  living  in  rural  villages,  it  was  these  Taiwanese  men’s  first  time 
to  feel  privileged  and  respected.  Brother  Fa-Zen,  a farmer  and  a matchmaker  in  Taiwan,  is 
the  only  one  in  his  family  staying  in  his  hometown.  “Being  the  eldest  is  doomed.  You  have 
to  stay  home  taking  care  of  the  farm  and  the  family.  And  then  everyone  despises  you  because 
you  are  a country  man! !”,  Brother  Fa-Zen  said  sadly  and  angrily.  He  also  told  me  how  much 
he  likes  to  go  to  Jakarta.  “Taiwanese  money  is  much  bigger  in  Jakarta.  Every  time  I went 
to  the  night  club,  the  manager  would  welcome  me  personally  and  all  the  girls  would  fight  for 
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my  attention.  I finally  knew  what  it  is  like  to  be  rich!”  I was  wondering  if  the  American 
soldiers  felt  the  same  when  they  served  their  duties  in  Taiwan. 

Most  of  the  Indonesian  women  married  with  Taiwanese  men  are  Chinese 
descendants,  whose  families  mostly  migrated  from  China  about  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
Mei-Chu,  the  staff  at  the  TETO,  mentioned  that  the  wealthiest  families  would  send  their 
children  to  the  West  for  higher  education,  the  lower-middle  class  Chinese-Indonesians  would 
go  to  Taiwan,  whereas  the  poor  had  to  stay  home.  Mei-Chu  herself  was  a graduate  from  the 
National  Taiwan  University.  She  could  not  find  a satisfying  job  in  Taipei  before  her  visa 
expired  and  thus  had  to  return  to  Indonesia.  Her  duty  at  the  TETO  is  to  process  paperwork 
for  visa  applications  for  the  Indonesian  brides  going  to  Taiwan.  Her  admiration  for  Taiwan's 
economic  success  is  best  captured  by  her  remarks,  “I  used  to  complain  to  my  parents  why 
my  grandparents  did  not  get  off  the  boat  in  Taiwan.  If  they  did,  we  would  be  rich  now.” 
Mei-Chu’ s remarks  reminded  me  that  children  are  keen  observers  of  the  meanings  signaled 
by  the  subtle  social  interactions.  Their  naieve  comments  often  reflect  the  messages  that 
adults  send  out.  I just  recalled  how  I used  to  wish  my  father  was  an  American  soldier!  As 
a child,  I,  too,  had  the  fantasy  of  being  bom  in  a wealthy  family,  that  everyone  looked  up  to. 

The  officials  at  the  TETO  had  been  very  warm  and  welcoming  when  I was  there 
doing  interviews.  They  were  very  happy  that  finally  someone  was  interested  in  studying 
Southeast  Asia.  “President  Lee  is  promoting  the  so-called  ‘Towards  South  Policy’,  but  no 
one  has  a real  understanding  of  Southeast  Asia.  You  are  the  first  one  I know  who  actually 
came  here  to  do  research,”  said  one  of  the  officials.  They  were  especially  excited  knowing 
that  I am  doing  research  on  Indonesian  brides.  “It  will  be  a big  social  problem  for  Taiwan! 
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All  those  Indonesian  women  are  poorly  educated.  You  would  be  lucky  if  you  find  someone 
who  has  a junior  high  school  diploma  and  could  hold  on  a normal  conversation.  Most  of 
them  did  not  even  finish  their  elementary  schools.  Can  you  imagine  these  women  educating 
our  next  generation?  The  quality  of  our  population  would  decrease  dramatically.  Your  study 
is  extremely  important.  You  should  let  us  know  the  negative  impacts  on  Taiwan's  society,” 
said  Mr.  Chou,  a secretary  of  TETO. 

Ironically,  all  the  officials  I know  at  the  TETO  came  from  rural  areas  in  Taiwan. 
Their  parents  were  not  highly  educated,  just  like  the  great  majority  of  their  generation.  They 
are  about  the  same  generation  as  my  mother  and  Aunt  Mary.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
know  that  there  are  other  Aunt  Marys  in  their  lives  and  other  Brother  Fa-Zens  taking  care  of 
the  home  and  land  they  left  behind.  Ms.  Chan,  a secretary  of  the  TETO,  has  strong  moral 
resentment  towards  Indonesian  brides.  To  her,  many  Indonesian  women  are  swindlers  after 
Taiwanese  men  s money.  I asked  her  if  there  is  any  difference  between  Taiwanese  women 
like  Aunt  Mary  and  Indonesian  brides.  She  paused  but  could  not  answer  my  question.  She 
told  me  the  next  day  that  there  certainly  is  a major  difference.  That  is,  the  Taiwanese  brides 
met  their  husbands  in  Taiwan  and  love  developed  before  they  got  married,  whereas  the 
Indonesian  brides  barely  know  their  husbands  and  thus  their  marriages  are  solely  based  on 
business.  “Then  how  is  it  different  from  our  traditional  arranged  marriages?”  I asked.  Ms. 
Chan  seemed  a bit  embarrassed,  “I  don't  know.  But  I do  think  there  is  a difference!  I just 
think  these  kinds  of  marriages  are  very  problematic!  They  are  simply  trade  marriages.”  Ms. 
Chan  was  confused  by  why  I seemed  to  side  with  those  poorly  educated  women  and  men 
whom  she  believes  will  be  social  problems  to  Taiwan. 
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During  my  stay  in  the  U.S.,  I witnessed  how  the  resentment  towards  immigrants 
significantly  increased.  One  day  I was  watching  TV  news  during  a break  from  writing  the 
dissertation,  many  angry  Americans  were  expressing  their  strong  determination  to  cut  social 
welfare  for  immigrants.  They  wanted  to  “kick  the  out”  of  hospitals  and  public  schools  and 
insist  on  an  English-only-policy.  “They  are  the  biggest  social  problem.  I am  not 
discriminatory  or  anything.  I just  don't  want  my  tax  dollars  spent  on  the  immigrants,”  one 
furious  American  shouted.  For  a brief  moment,  I thought  I had  seen  some  Taiwanese  like 
the  officials  at  the  TETO  expressing  their  opinions  about  foreign  brides!  Suddenly,  the 
derogatory  comments  on  “foreign  brides”  found  in  Taiwanese  newspapers,  television,  and 
everyday  conversations  were  not  merely  the  sociologically  amusing  topics  in  which  I was 
interested.  The  media  events  such  as  the  TV  coverage  of  the  news  touched  me  personally. 
I began  to  realize  there  were  overwhelming  parallels  between  my  biography  and  the  lived 
experiences  of  my  research  subjects. 

From  Dreams  to  Nightmares:  Self-Reflection 

A few  weeks  before  I came  to  the  U.S.  to  study,  a friend  of  mine  who  just  finished 
her  degree  in  New  York  stated  with  deep  emotion  at  a workshop  on  Hakka  culture,  “I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant  to  be  a Hakka  until  I met  some  African  American  friends  in  New  York.” 
None  of  us  understood  her.  “She  must  have  gone  crazy  from  reading  too  much.  What's  the 
connection  between  Hakkas  and  African  Americans?!  Are  they  missing  cousins?"  We  used 
to  joke  about  her.  Now,  a few  years  after,  her  statement  started  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Majoring  in  racial/ethnic  relations,  I have  studied  in  detail  the  history  and  the  current 
issues  of  African-Americans.  However,  not  until  I had  encountered  offensive  comments  and 
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acts  personally,  did  issues  such  as  “overt  discrimination”  and  “covert  discrimination”  shift 
from  mere  intellectual  interest  to  lived  experience. 

I used  to  have  detailed  discussion  about  gender  inequality  in  Chinese  societies  with 
a professor  of  mine  who  is  known  for  the  work  on  gender  issues.  As  time  went  by,  I realized 
my  role  as  the  living  evidence  of  his  theoretical  assumptions  about  Chinese  cultural 
backwardness.  The  compliments  were  always  based  on  making  me  an  exception  to  the 
Chinese.  “You  are  very  different  from  the  other  Chinese,  like  so-and-so.”  As  I criticized  the 
impacts  of  American  cultural  imperialism  on  the  Chinese  cultures,  I was  asked,  “Aren't  you 
a feminist?  ...Why  do  you  want  to  preserve  Chinese  culture  if  you  are  a feminist?”  These 
questions  frustrated  and  enlightened  me  at  the  same  time.  I felt  frustrated  because  I was 
trapped  in  a dichotomous  logic.  I would  be  a traitor  to  my  Chinese  heritage  if  I claim  to  be 
a feminist;  a collaborator  with  patriarchy  if  I defend  my  Chinese  culture.  I felt  forced  to  be 
in  these  impossible  positions  in  which  my  cultures  and  beliefs  were  constructed  as 
incompatible  with  each  other  or  with  some  goal  I set  for  myself.  The  requirement  of  making 
the  incompatible  compatible,  the  unfitting  fit,  the  contradictory  harmonious  is  at  the  heart 
of  ethnocentricism.  This  dilemma  also  forced  me  to  rethink  this  dichotomous  mode  of 
thinking  and  to  begin  to  understand  the  calls  of  many  minority  feminists,  such  as  bell  hooks 
(1984),  Patricia  Collins  (1990),  to  examine  the  interplay  of  gender,  race  and  class.  This 
realization,  however,  made  me  extremely  hesitant  to  write  a dissertation  on  transnational 
marriages  between  Southeast  Asian  women  and  Taiwanese  men. 

Would  I be  guilty  of  creating  those  women  and  men  as  the  exotic  and  inferior  “other” 
for  the  American  audience  to  validate  their  theories  of  barbarian  Chinese  culture?  So  I 
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considered  incorporating  the  American  and  Western  European  practices  of  ordering  Asian 
brides  from  mail-order  catalogues  as  a comparison  to  illustrate  the  phenomenon  as  a 
globalization  of  race,  gender  and  class  inequalities.  As  I was  negotiating  the  dissertation 
focus  with  this  professor,  he  strikingly  commented,  “No  wonder  they  say  Chinese  are 
crafty!”  Appalled?  Angry?  Painful?  I could  not  even  begin  to  describe  how  I felt.  My 
friend's  comment  on  the  connection  between  African  Americans  and  Hakka  started  ringing 
again.  The  frustration,  pain,  and  anger  that  African  Americans  have  experienced  are  no 
longer  mere  academic  interests.  They  have  become  something  to  which  I can  personally 
relate. 

Ironically,  I used  to  tell  myself  these  remarks  were  not  meant  to  be  offensive  and  I 
should  not  be  too  sensitive.  In  the  past,  when  friends  of  minority  background  expressed  then- 
anger  and  frustration  at  dealing  with  constant  discrimination,  I always  tried  to  convince  them 
that  there  must  have  been  a misunderstanding  and  they  were  simply  paranoid.  However,  as 
Feagin  and  Sikes  (1994)  point  out,  the  aspect  of  “cumulative”  experience  makes  everyday 
discrimination  crucial.  “The  individual  of  repeated  personal  encounters  with  racial  hostility 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  these  encounters  might  appear  to  be  to  a casual  observer”  (p.  16). 
These  repeated  encounters  finally  defeated  me  psychologically,  as  one  subject  in  Feagin  and 
Vera's  study  (1998)  comments,  “You  begin  to  doubt  yourself.”  Discrimination  has  “real” 
costs  as  it  begins  to  damage  one's  health  (ibid.)  Friends  around  noticed  that  I began  to  look 
pale,  lose  my  appetite  and  have  headaches  constantly. 

Going  through  these  painful  yet  educational  experiences,  I had  begun  the  journey  of 
reflecting  on  my  long-suppressed  Hakka  identity  and  empathized  more  with  my  research 
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subjects  who  have  experienced  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  their  everyday  lives,  too.  It 

is  true  that  I have  never  been  a foreign  bride  myself.  Yet,  the  similarities  are  far  more 

significant  than  the  differences. 

From  Objectivism  to  Radical  Empiricism 

Are  my  experiences  exceptional?  Is  it  accidental  for  me  to  see  the  connection 

between  my  biography  and  the  experiences  of  my  research  subjects?  Let  me  quote  at  length 

an  example  of  Renato  Rosaldo's  essay  on  Illongot  headhunting: 

If  you  ask  an  older  Illongot  man  of  northern  Luzon,  Philippines,  why  he  cuts  off 
human  heads,  his  answer  is  a one-liner  on  which  no  anthropologist  can  really 
elaborate:  he  says  that  rage,  bom  of  grief,  impels  him  to  kill  his  fellow  human  beings. 
The  act  of  severing  and  tossing  away  the  victim's  head  enables  him,  he  says,  to  vent 
and  hopefully  throw  away  the  anger  of  his  bereavement.  The  job  of  cultural  analysis, 
then,  is  to  make  this  man's  statement  plausible  and  comprehensible.  Yet  further 
questioning  reveals  that  he  has  little  more  to  say  about  the  connections  between 
bereavement,  rage,  and  headhunting,  connections  that  seem  so  powerful  to  him  as  to 
be  self-evident  beyond  explication.  Either  you  understand  it  or  you  don't.  And,  in 
fact,  for  the  longest  time  I simply  did  not. 

It  was  not  until  some  14  years  after  first  recording  this  simple  statement  about  grief 
and  a headhunter's  rage  that  I began  to  grasp  its  overwhelming  force.  For  years  I had 
thought  that  more  verbal  elaboration  (which  was  not  forthcoming)  or  another 
analytical  level  (which  remained  elusive)  could  better  explain  the  kinds  of  things 
these  older  men,  when  enraged  by  grief,  can  do  to  their  fellow  human  beings.  It  was 
not  until  I was  repositioned  through  lived  experience  that  I became  better  able  to 
grasp  that  Illongot  older  men  mean  precisely  what  they  say  when  they  describe  the 
anger  in  bereavement  as  the  source  of  their  desire  to  cut  off  human  heads.  (Rosaldo, 
1984:  178-79,  emphasis  added) 

As  Jackson  (1989)  noted,  the  “lived  experience”  to  which  Rosaldo  refers  was  his  wife's  death 
in  northern  Luzon  in  1981.  Before  this  crisis,  Rosaldo  had  tended  to  dismiss  Illongot 
accounts  of  why  they  hunted  heads  “as  too  simple,  thin,  opaque,  implausible,  stereotypic,  or 
otherwise  unsatisfying”  (p.  179).  After  living  through  bereavement  himself,  Rosaldo  saw 
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things  in  a new  light  and  began  to  perceive  connections  between  Illongot  experience  and  his 


own. 


Similarly,  Carolyn  Ellis  (1995)  has  recorded  an  account  of  her  realization  of  the 

similarities  between  her  own  biography  and  those  of  her  research  subjects.  Ellis  returned  to 

the  fishing  village  about  which  she  had  published  a book.  Unexpectedly,  many  of  her 

subjects  were  furious  about  what  she  wrote  in  the  book,  which  led  her  to  reflect  on  the 

connection  between  her  personal  life  and  those  she  has  studied.  She  realizes: 

I consciously  tried  to  become  “unlike”  my  parents— they  became  “the  Other,”  whom 
I saw  as  uneducated  and  provincial;  “the  Other,”  whom  I hid  all  details  of  my  newly 
developing  self.  To  consider  my  split  successful,  I had  to  be  able  to  see  myself  also 
as  unlike  fisher  folk,  who  represented  the  extreme  of  my  parents'  situation.  At  the 
same  time,  I was  attracted  to  them  precisely  because  of  the  similarities  in  our 
circumstances  and  the  marginality  of  our  relationships  with  mainstream  society.  In 
my  book,  I concentrated  on  finding  how  “they”  were  different  from  me,  because 
difference  is  what  the  orthodox  sociology  community  normally  celebrates  (and 
publishes);  ...I  wanted  the  Fishneckers  to  be  different  from  me  but  like  one  another, 
so  that  I could  describe  them  parsimoniously  with  sociologically  relevant  concepts. 
(P-91) 

This  emphasis  on  connectedness  is  what  M.  Jackson  (1989)  calls  “radical  empiricism,” 
which  is  less  concerned  with  finding  “objective”  similarities  and  differences  between  other 
cultures  than  with  exploring  similarities  and  differences  between  our  own  experience  and  the 
experience  of  others.  This  approach  is  “against  the  grain  of  traditional  empiricism,  which 
assumes  that  the  knower  and  the  known  inhabit  disconnected  worlds  and  regards  experience 
as  something  passively  received  rather  than  actively  made,  something  that  impresses  itself 
upon  our  blank  minds  or  overcomes  us  like  sleep”  (Jackson,  1989:  5). 

Many  scholars  have  criticized  the  “objectivity”  that  social  scientists  have  been 
striving  for.  Dorothy  Smith  (1990)  argues  that  “objectivity”  is  a set  of  procedures  that  serve 
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to  maintain  a male  dominating  mode  of  theorizing-”transposing  the  actualities  of  people's 
lives  and  experience  into  the  conceptual  currency  with  which  they  can  be  governed”  (p.14). 
The  ethic  of  objectivity  and  the  methods  used  in  its  practice  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
separation  of  knowers  from  what  they  know  and  in  particular  with  the  separation  of  what  is 
known  from  knowers'  interests,  “biases,”  and  so  forth,  that  are  not  authorized  by  the 
discipline.  The  suppression  of  experience  as  a site  of  knowledge  is  gender  organized 
because: 

The  domestic  sites  of  women's  work,  traditionally  identified  with  women,  are  outside 
and  subservient  to  this  structure.  Men  have  functioned  as  subjects  in  the  mode  of 
governing;  women  have  been  anchored  in  the  local  and  particular  phase  of  the 
bifurcated  world....  Full  participation  in  the  abstract  mode  of  action  requires 
liberation  from  attending  to  needs  in  the  concrete  and  particular.... Under  the 
traditional  gender  regime,  providing  for  a man's  liberation  from  Bierstedt's 
Aristotelian  categories  is  a woman  who  keeps  house  for  him,  bears  and  cares  for  his 
children,  washes  his  clothes,  looks  after  him  when  he  is  sick,  and  generally  provides 
for  the  logistics  of  his  bodily  existence.  (Smith,  1990:  18) 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  participation  of  many  female  scholars,  mainstream  sociology  has 

remained  male  dominated,  for  its  maintenance  of  objectivity  (Smith,  1990).  Through  our 

graduate  training,  we  learn  that  some  topics  are  relevant  and  others  are  not.  We  learn  to 

observe  from  a distance  and  the  personal  is  reduced  to  a mere  nuisance  or  a threat  to 

objectivity  (Smith,  1990;  Ellis,  1995;  England,  1994).  Sociological  training  is  a process  of 

teaching  us  how  to  conceptualize  via  lifting  actors  out  of  the  immediate,  local  and  particular 

places  in  which  the  actors  are  situated. 

Critiques  of  the  “Othering”  Process  in  Academic  Training  and  Writing 

Unlike  natural  science,  social  sciences  involve  reciprocal  activity  and  mterexperience 
(Devereux,  1967:  18-31).  That  is,  the  subjects  of  social  sciences  do  “talk  back”  (hooks, 
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1989).  Ellis  (1995)  has  documented  in  details  how  she  was  interrogated  by  her  research 

subjects,  who  had  revealed  their  private  lives  because  they  perceived  her  as  a close  friend. 

One  subject  reacted  furiously  to  Ellis's  revisit: 

...Cause  you're  the  only  one  who  could  a known  that  story  about  us  goin'  out  with 
boys.  Now  everybody  will  know  it  was  us.  And  it  weren't  even  true.  I just  told  you 
that  mess  of  stuff....  They'll  know....  And  I didn't  say  the  doctor  said  to  piss  the  baby 
out  either.  I said  the  doctor  told  me  to  piss  after  I have  sex.  I thought  we  was  friends, 
you  and  me,  just  talkin'....  I didn't  think  you  would  put  it  in  no  book....  You  said 
ten-year-olds  having  sex....  The  Island  people,  you  said.  Made  us  sound  like  whores. 
I never  did  it'll  I was  21. 1 am  not  a whore,  (pp.  78-79,  emphasis  added) 

Ellis  asked  if  she  could  make  it  up  to  them,  and  the  subject  replied,  banging  the  book,  “No, 

it's  already  here  now.”  (p.  79) 

In  her  article,  Ellis  (1995)  criticizes  the  orthodox  ethnographic  research  practices  of 
omitting  the  autobiographical  self  and  emotional  responses  from  ethnographic  texts. 
Through  a narrative  story  that  uses  dialogue  to  detail  the  events  and  emotionality  that  took 
place  during  the  particular  return  visit,  she  reflects  on  the  intersection  of  the  ethnographer 
and  the  community  in  particular,  striving  to  work  against  orthodox  practices  of  inscribing 
the  “other,”  and  whiting  out  self. 

Many  scholars  have  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  writing  about  subjects  as  “others”  (e.g. 
Lincoln  and  Denzin,  1994;  Sampson,  1993).  Edward  Said's  classic  work  on  Orientalism 
(1978)  has  shown  how  the  scholarly  discourse  of  Orientalism  fixes  the  differences  between 
people  of  “the  West”  and  people  of  “the  East”  in  such  rigid  ways  that  they  might  as  well  be 
considered  innate.  Through  the  training  of  social  sciences,  we  leam  to  generalize  our 
subjects  into  certain  patterns  of  beliefs  and  actions.  The  generalization  can  make  these 
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“others”  seem  simultaneously  more  coherent,  self-contained,  and  different  from  ourselves, 

who  are  supposedly  more  complex  and  therefore  superior  (Abu-Lughod,  1993;  Ellis,  1995). 

As  Abu-Lughod  (1993)  points  out,  as  part  of  a professional  discourse  of  objectivity 

and  expertise,  generalization  is  inevitably  a language  of  power.  It  is  the  language  of  those 

who  seem  to  stand  apart  from  and  outside  of  what  they  are  describing.  Smith  (1987:  62) 

argues  that  this  seemingly  detached  mode  of  reflecting  on  social  life  is  actually  located:  it 

represents  the  perspective  of  those  involved  in  professional,  managerial,  and  administrative 

structure,  and  its  origins  lie  in  the  management  of  internal  social  groups  like  workers, 

women,  blacks,  poor  or  prisoners.  Smith  calls  this  “the  ruling  apparatus  of  this  society.” 

What  Smith  means  can  be  likened  to  Foucault.  In  Discipline  and  Punish  (1979),  Foucault 

discusses  how  Bentham’s  Panopticon  controls  through  centralized  structures  of  surveillance. 

This  supervisory  perspective  thus  privileges  and  empowers  the  observer  as  a social  and 

political  being  to  whom  others  must  submit  as  objects  of  his  gaze.  Thus,  Abu-Lughod's 

critique  of  anthropology  is  appropriate  for  sociology: 

The  very  gap  between  the  professional  and  authoritative  discourse  of  generalization 
and  the  languages  of  everyday  life  (our  own  and  those  others)  establishes  a 
fundamental  separation  between  the  anthropologists  and  his  or  her  readers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  people  being  written  about,  on  the  other,  that  in  turn  facilitates  the 
construction  of  these  others  as  simultaneously  different  and  inferior.  (1993:  8-9) 

To  take  myself  as  an  example,  I did  not  realize  how  much  I had  become  used  to 

observing  and  analyzing  the  “others”  until  I found  out  how  little  I knew  the  details  of  my 

own  family  that,  I later  realized,  had  a similar  background  with  the  subjects  I am  studying. 

It  is  very  ironic  for  me,  after  a few  years  of  practicing  ethnographic  methods,  to  realize  I 

probably  know  more  about  the  details  of  my  subjects'  life  stories  than  of  my  own  family. 
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I felt  ashamed  of  not  knowing  when  and  why  exactly  Mom  left  her  hometown  for  Taipei  and 
what  she  did.  As  I asked  Mom  questions  about  her  history,  it  struck  me  sadly  that  Mom  had 
told  the  stories  many  times  but  I had  just  never  listened  to  her.  Never  did  I realize  her  life 
story  was  an  epitome  of  Taiwan's  socio-economic  change  in  the  past  few  decades. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  I had  always  treated  her  stories  as  not  scientifically  significant 
trivial  experiences.  Even  after  I “converted”  to  qualitative  sociology,  I had  always  studied 
the  life  stories  of  the  “others”  not  realizing  the  similarities  of  the  experiences  of  “them”  to 
those  of  myself  and  people  closest  to  me.  Ten  years  of  sociology  training  have  successfully 
taught  me  to  separate  myself  from  the  social  world  I am  studying  by  constantly  creating  the 
“other”  as  the  objects  for  the  so-called  “scientific”  investigation. 

“Getting  Personal” 

Realizing  the  dangers  of  writing  the  subjects  as  “others,”  the  question  then  becomes 
“how  to  do  sociological  research  and  how  to  write  about  it  so  that  the  people  who  teach  me 
about  their  lives  are  honored  and  empowered,  even  if  they  and  I see  their  worlds  differently” 
(Richardson,  1992:  108).  How  do  we  avoid  “fetishizing  the  other”  (Probyn,  1993)  or 
“academic  voyeurism”  (England,  1994)? 

“Our  understanding  of  others  can  only  proceed  from  within  our  own  experience,” 
stated  Jackson  (1989:  17).  If  we  do  take  the  critique  of  objectivity  seriously,  that  is,  if 
sociology,  or  any  other  social  sciences,  cannot  avoid  being  situated,  then  “it  should  take  that 
as  its  beginning  and  build  it  into  its  methodological  and  theoretical  strategies”  (Smith,  1990: 
22).  What  Smith  suggests  is  an  alternative  sociology  that  reorganizes  the  relationship  of 
sociologists  to  the  object  of  our  knowledge  and  our  problematic.  It  involves  “first  placing 
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sociologists  where  we  are  actually  situated,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of  those  acts  by  which 
we  know  or  will  come  to  know,  and  second,  making  our  direct  embodied  experience  of  the 
everyday  world  the  primary  ground  of  our  knowledge”  (p.  22).  This  new  approach 
abandons  the  “pretensions  to  a supraempirical  position”  by  making  the  researcher 
“experiential  subject”  and  treating  researcher's  experiences  as  “primary  data”  (Jackson, 
1989).  England  (1994)  maintains  that  researchers  cannot  speak  for  them  and  not  ourselves. 
What  we  are  studying  is  a world  that  is  already  interpreted  by  people  living  their  lives  in  it 
and  our  research  would  be  an  account  of  the  “ betweenness ” of  their  world  and  our  own.  This 
new  approach  needs  to  integrate  ourselves  into  the  research  process  and  locate  ourselves  in 
our  work  and  to  reflect  on  how  our  location  influences  the  questions  we  ask,  how  we  conduct 
our  research,  and  how  we  write  our  research.  In  short,  sociologists  should  be  “getting 
personal”  (England,  1994). 

Being  from  a so-called  “third-world”  country,  I empathize  with  people  who  are,  more 
often  than  not,  treated  as  “others”  by  countless  researchers  under  the  mask  of  “objective” 
studies.  A story  told  by  my  closest  friends  keeps  reminding  me  of  how  much  pain 
impersonal,  objective  researchers  can  cause  to  people  who  sincerely  treat  them  as  friends. 
Living  in  an  isolated  minority  village,  my  friend's  family  was  selected  as  a research  site  by 
a prominent  American  anthropologist,  who  had  conducted  many  years  of  fieldwork  in  that 
village.  This  family  treated  him  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  family.  Two  decades  after  the 
anthropologist's  first  visit,  the  father  of  this  family  visited  the  U.S.,  where  his  daughter's 
husband  was  studying.  Yet,  this  visit  was  never  complete.  This  father  got  extremely  sick 
on  the  airplane  and  was  sent  to  an  emergency  room  immediately  after  the  airplane  landed  on 
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U.S.  soil.  The  daughter,  understandably,  panicked  and  called  this  anthropologist  for  help.  To 
her  surprise,  she  was  informed  that  this  anthropologist  was  too  busy.  Sadly,  the  father  died 
in  the  motherland  of  a scholar  whom  he,  and  his  family,  had  treated  warmly.  The 
anthropologist  later  went  back  to  the  village,  yet  he  never  offered  any  sympathy,  the 
expression  of  which  is  so  important  in  the  culture  in  which  he  became  an  expert.  Surely,  the 
anthropologist  did  not  contribute  to  the  father’s  death.  Yet,  no  one  can  ever  soothe  the  pain 
and  anger  of  the  family  caused  by  what  they  experienced  as  the  betrayal  of  their  friendship. 

Mv  Position 

My  experience  of  being  “ other ed”  as  a “damn  foreigner”  in  the  United  States,  and 
feeling  the  pain  of  close  friends  who  were  used  as  mere  research  “objects”  by  a prominent 
American  anthropologist  deeply  mark  my  understanding  of  the  people  I am  writing  about., 
have  been  very  enlightening.  The  “ betweenness  ” of  myself  and  my  research  subjects  is  so 
vivid  that  I can  no  longer  write  a “scientific”  work  that  dictates  me  to  be  detached  from  the 
people  I research.  My  biggest  worry  is  that  I would  unintentionally  “other”  the  research 
subjects  who  have  taught  me  so  much  by  telling  me  their  stories.  This  dissertation  is, 
therefore,  meant  to  be  an  effort  to  minimize  the  “ othering ” process  discussed  above. 

The  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men  have  been  constructed  as  the  “inferior 
other”  by  governmental  agents  and  media  workers.  This  dissertation  aims  at  providing  an 
alternative  to  the  existent  dominant  reality  construction.  It  is  similar  to  Sjoberg  and  Cain's 
(1971)  concept  of  “countersystem  analysis.”  The  countersystem  is  constructed  through 
negation  of  various  facets  of  existing  social  arrangements  and  then  elaborating  a counter  to 
what  exists  (Vaughan,  1993).  In  the  following  chapters,  the  focus  is  on  how  the 
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governmental  agents  and  the  media  workers  artfully  construct  the  Indonesian  women  and  the 
Taiwanese  men  as  the  “inferior  other,”  whereas  the  rest  of  the  population,  including  the 
officials  and  the  media  workers,  are  the  “superior  self’  suffering  from  the  invasion  of 
“vulgar”  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men. 

The  narratives  of  the  governmental  agents  are  juxtaposed  with  the  narratives  of  the 
Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men,  who  construct  themselves  as  the  victims  of  social 
problems.  In  spite  of  the  clear  contrast  between  the  official  construction  and  that  of  those 
involved  in  the  transnational  marriages,  this  study  shows  how  the  media  workers  have 
apparently  taken  the  official  construction  as  the  “truth”  and  silenced  the  voices  of  the 
Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men. 

However,  no  matter  how  sincere  my  intention  is  to  “speak  for”  the  Indonesian  women 
and  the  Taiwanese  men,  it  will  always  be  my  voice.  As  discussed  above,  every  perspective, 
including  the  perspective  of  the  researcher,  is  situated.  Paradoxically,  much  humanist 
discourse  has  implied  the  inferiority  of  the  “oppressed”  by  privileging  itself  the  right  to 
“speak  for”  them.  The  concept  of  “giving  voice”  is,  ironically,  paternalistic  because  of  the 
assumption  that  the  “oppressed”  are  helpless  victims  who  are  waiting  to  be  emancipated  by 
the  saviors.  Subjects  do  talk  back,  although  their  voices  are  often  silenced.  Therefore,  the 
readers  should  be  reminded  that  this  dissertation  is  a narrative  of  what  I consider  to  be  the 
important  aspects  of  the  transnational  marriages  of  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men, 
not  an  “objective  truth”.  It  deals  with  the  structures  that  I conceive  of  as  contexualizing  the 
everyday  lives  of  these  women  and  men;  how  the  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men, 
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the  media,  and  the  governmental  agencies  make  sense  of  the  seemingly  unusual  forms  of 
marriage. 

Moreover,  as  part  of  the  effort  not  to  privilege  my  positions  and  keep  them  in  the 
foreground,  in  each  chapter,  the  readers  will  find  my  own  biography  which  I have  reflected 
on  in  the  process  of  doing  research.  The  biography  is  the  realized  “ betweenness ” of  myself 
and  the  research  subjects.  From  this  biography,  the  readers  are  informed  of  where  I am 
coming  from  and  where  I stand  as  I analyze  the  phenomenon. 

In  her  dissertation  on  mail-order  brides,  del  Rosario  (1994)  emphasizes  the  use  of  the 
feminist  methodology  of  not  treating  the  subjects  as  objects.  However,  she  does  not  keep 
her  biography  in  the  foreground  or  treat  herself  as  primary  data.  Being  a Filipina  married  to 
an  English  man  herself,  her  position  should  be  as  important  as  these  researched,  which  she 
only  tacitly  recognizes. 

In  this  study,  there  is  tacit  recognition  that  the  researcher  and  the  researched  are  not 
merely  objective  instruments  of  data  production.  Instead,  like  the  researched, 
researchers  are  products  of  a particular  milieu,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
assumptions,  intentions,  attitudes,  beliefs  and  values  to  the  research  situation, 
(emphasis  added)  (p.  18) 

This  dissertation  is  intended  to  seriously  confront  the  realization  that  "like  the 
researched,  researchers  are  products  of  a particular  milieu."  It  is  a study  of  the  "researched" 
as  well  as  the  background  from  where  I bring  "assumptions,  intentions,  attitudes,  beliefs  and 
values  to  the  research  situation."  It  is  written  using  an  ethnographic  reporting  format  called 
a “layered  account”  (Ronai,  1995),  a technique  that  allows  the  researcher  to  incorporate  as 
many  resources  as  possible  including  theory,  statistics,  and  personal  accounts  of  lived 
experience  and  emotions  (Ronai,  1997). 
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Through  my  dissertation,  I have  indeed  learned  as  much  about  myself  as  about  the 
researched.  As  Jackson  (1989:3)  argues,  there  is  no  constant,  substantive  “self’  that  can 
address  constant,  substantive  “others”  as  objects  of  knowledge.  We  are  continually  being 
changed  by,  as  well  as  changing  the  experience  of  others.  Thus,  this  dissertation  is  one  that 
emphasizes  how  our  “experiences  conjoin  or  connect  us  with  others,  rather  than  the  ways  that 
set  us  apart”  (ibid.  p.  4)  Yet,  the  reflection  on  my  own  biography  is  not  meant  to  be 
narcissistic  and  egoistic.  Rather  it  is  “self-critical  sympathetic  introspection  and  the 
self-conscious  analytical  scrutiny  of  the  self  as  researcher”  (England,  1994:  82).  The 
self-reflection  in  this  dissertation  includes  the  similarities  between  my  parents'  and  the 
subjects'  experiences  of  being  uprooted  in  the  process  of  industrialization,  experiences  of  my 
studying  abroad  and  the  women's  marrying  foreign  husbands  as  ways  of  searching  for  the 
imagined  better  lives,  and  xenophobic  reactions  that  I and  the  women  have  encountered. 

Finally,  this  effort  to  illustrate  the  interactions  and  connectedness  between  myself  and 
those  I study  does  not  mean  I am  ignorant  of  my  ultimate  authority  as  narrator  of  this  story. 
We  also  need  to  recognize  that  the  research  relationship  is  inherently  hierarchical,  at  least 
that  I am  the  interpreter  and  they  are  being  interpreted.  Reflexivity  alone  cannot  dissolve  the 
tension  involved  in  my  using  them  to  advance  my  career,  behind  which  they  remain  the 
nameless  heroines  and  heroes.  What  reflexivity  can  do  is  to  make  me  aware  of  the 
asymmetrical  relationships  and  the  degree  to  which  people  we  study  appear  “other”  is  in  part 
a function  of  how  we  write  about  them  (England,  1994;  Abu-Lughod,  1993).  Hopefully,  by 
making  explicit  my  position,  the  readers  will  no  longer  view  these  women  and  men  as  exotic 
and  inferior,  but  as  people  with  a complex  biography  just  like  ourselves,  going  through  life 
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wondering  what  they  should  do,  making  their  best  in  difficult  times,  enjoying  themselves 
when  things  go  well,  being  opinionated,  trying  to  maintain  their  dignity,  enduring  pains  and 
losses,  and  laughing  at  the  irony  of  the  world.  And  I am  waiting  for  my  subjects  to  talk  back 
and  interrogate  me. 


CHAPTER  2 
METHODOLOGY 

The  Origin  of  the  Research 

This  research  needs  to  be  understood  as  a part  of  a larger  movement  in  Taiwan, 
instead  of  an  action  for  itself.  I began  to  be  involved  in  the  movement  as  a result  of 
participating  in  a research  project  conducted  by  a progressive  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Ethnology,  Academia  Sinica,  Dr.  Cheng-Kuang  Hsu.  This  project  aimed  at  studying  the 
political  economy  of  two  southern  Hakka  rural  areas  in  Taiwan,  Meinung  and  Neipu.  Dr. 
Hsu  needed  a sociology  graduate  who  could  speak  Hakka.  I was  then  employed  at  the  Public 
Opinion  Research  Foundation  as  an  assistant  researcher.  Being  preoccupied  with  applying 
to  graduate  schools  in  the  U.S.,  a job  opening  at  Academia  Sinica,  the  most  prestigious 
research  institute  in  Taiwan,  immediately  seized  my  attention.  My  primary  concern  then  was 
how  to  add  a vitae  line.  Little  did  I know  that  this  opportunistic  decision  would  soon  change 
my  world-view. 

The  three  colleagues  of  this  research  project,  Hsiu-Mei  Chung,  Yun-Fei  Lee  and 
Yung-Feng  Chung,  were  frustrated  by  the  increasing  domination  of  social  issues  by  political 
struggles  and  consequently  decided  to  return  to  their  hometown,  Meinung.  Via  the  research 
assistantships  offered  by  Dr.  Hsu,  they  returned  their  hometown  from  which  they  had  been 
uprooted  in  the  process  of  urbanization.  Years  of  community  activism  since  their  return, 
have  achieved  success  of  the  anti-dam  movement  and  a rejuvenation  of  the  withering  Hakka 
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rural  town  under  the  leadership  of  a formal  community  organization,  Meinung  Patrons' 
Association. 1 (MPA) 

In  the  course  of  doing  this  research  and  being  involved  in  the  movement,  I got  in 
touch  with  my  suppressed  Hakka  identity,  gathered  a sense  of  what  peasant  life  was  like  in 
the  course  of  rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization,  and  the  women's  dilemma  in  the  face 
of  westernization  and  liberation.  Hsiu-Mei,  Yun-Fei  and  Yung-Feng  inspired  me  greatly 
by  their  passionate  commitment  to  social  transformation  from  the  grassroots.  Being  educated 
at  the  National  Taiwan  University,  the  arguably  most  politicized  university  in  Taiwan, 
activism  had  always  been  equated  in  my  mind  with  political  struggles.  Not  until  the 
involvement  with  the  three  Meinung  young  activists  did  I realize  the  importance  of  learning 
from  the  grassroots  a point  of  departure.  It  is  also  in  the  process  of  understanding  the  various 
aspects  of  a peasant  s life  in  Hakka  communities  that  we  notice  the  increasing  popularity  of 
“foreign  brides”  in  many  rural  communities.  As  the  time  came  for  me  to  come  up  with  a 
dissertation  topic,  the  “foreign  brides”  issue  was  soon  included  in  the  short  list.  After 
discussion  with  my  comrades,  I finally  decided  on  this  topic  because  we  thought  it  was 
essential  to  have  the  voices  of  the  marginalized  peasants  heard  in  the  face  of  ubiquitous 
elitist  discourse. 

Since  my  comrades  had  developed  trust  with  the  local  people  through  long-term  daily 
interaction  and  participation  in  social  movements,  I have  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  access 

1 For  more  information  on  this  movement,  please  refer  to  Yung-Feng  Chung's  “Sociology 
and  Activism:  the  Meinung  Anti-Dam  Movement  1992  to  1994.”  University  of  Florida, 
1996,  Master  Thesis. 
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to  the  subjects  despite  the  sensitivity  of  this  issue.  Many  of  them  had  accepted  me  in  their 
everyday  life  long  before  I started  this  research.  Those  who  did  not  know  me,  quickly 
accepted  my  existence  once  I was  introduced  as  a participant,  or  related  to  the  participants, 
of  the  social  network  this  movement  has  been  built  upon.  The  readers  may  be  surprised  at 
the  intimate  details  the  subjects  have  revealed  to  me.  But  they  have  to  be  reminded  that  a 
sense  of  trust  cannot  be  easily  bought  by  elaborate  research  techniques  such  as  “getting  in” 
and  leaving  the  field"  (e.g.  Shaffir  and  Stebbins,  1991).  It  is  a collective  endeavor  of  all  the 
participants  of  the  movement  aimed  at  voicing  the  marginalized. 

The  Research  Sites 


Self-Reflection 


Going  to  Miaoli  was  my  favorite  time  as  a kid.  It  is  Mom's  hometown,  a 
Hakka  rural  county  in  central  Taiwan.  Growing  up  in  the  increasingly  crowded  and 
competitive  city,  Taipei,  playing  in  the  rice  fields  without  any  stress  from  school  was 
the  coolest  game  to  me.  I would  drag  my  cousins  to  play  the  chasing  game.  Instead 
of  fully  enjoying  themselves,  they  would  nervously  watch  me  not  to  fall  or  step  on 
vegetables  which  I could  never  tell  from  weeds.  If  anything  happened,  Grandma 
would  chastise  my  cousins  for  not  taking  good  care  of  me.  I did  not  realize  how 
irritating  my  behavior  was  until  one  of  my  Meinung  friends,  who  grew  up  and  still 
lives  in  the  farm,  told  me,  "I  hated  when  my  cousins  came  back  from  the  city.  They 
acted  as  if  they  owned  the  world.  I had  to  play  with  them  in  the  field  after  being 
exhausted  working  in  the  field!  They  also  got  all  the  attention  and  care.  I felt 
worthless  every  time  they  came  back. " 

For  the  Chinese  New  Year,  Grandma  and  Uncles  would  give  us  "Red 
Pockets”  (money  envelopes).  I always  thought  all  the  kids  had  the  same  amount  of 
money  until  once  I excitedly  suggested  to  one  of  my  cousins  that  we  use  our  Red 
Pockets  to  buy  firecrackers  and  candies.  He  told  me  he  did  not  have  enough  money. 
Grandma  only  gave  him  a few  dollars  whereas  my  sister,  brother  and  I all  got  a 
couple  of  hundred.  Cousin's  father,  my  eldest  uncle,  usually  bought  them  new  school 
uniforms  to  substitute  for  Red  Pockets.  The  uniforms  would  be  the  only  presentable 
clothes  they  could  wear  throughout  the  coming  year.  It  seemed  so  unfair  to  me  that 
I asked  Mom  why.  She  said  Uncle  was  poor,  so  they  had  to  save  every  penny  they 
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could.  Since  we  were  from  Taipei,  he  gave  us  more  money  than  he  did  to  his  own  children. 

I remembered  how  proud  and  embarrassed  at  the  same  time  1 was,  when 
Uncle  asked  me  to  teach  my  older  cousins  Mathematics  and  English.  Uncle  said, 
" The  teachers  at  our  small  town  can  not  be  compared  to  your  teachers  in  Taipei.  All 
the  good  teachers  go  to  Taipei.  Teach  your  cousins,  so  they  can  pass  the  entrance 
exams  for  senior  high  school. " They  not  only  lacked  qualified  teachers,  but  also  had 
to  work  in  the  field  after  school.  No  wonder  that  none  of  them  did  well  on  the  high 
school  entrance  exams. 

Mom  left  her  family  for  Taipei  when  she  was  still  a teenager.  She  did  well 
at  school  but  Grandma  would  not  allow  her  to  go  to  highschool  no  matter  how  hard 
she  and  her  teacher  begged.  Grandma  was  convinced  that  it  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  a girl  from  a poor  family  to  finish  elementary  school.  Even  now,  Mom 
expresses  regret  for  not  continuing  school,  "I  was  ranked  the  first  of  the  whole  school 
upon  graduation.  My  teacher  even  came  to  your  grandma  to  beg  her.  He  still 
remembers  it  and  mentions  it  every  time  I see  him  at  some  weddings  or  funerals. " 
Yet,  farming  alone  was  not  able  to  make  enough  money  and  there  were  no  other  jobs 
available.  There  was  only  one  factory  in  town.  It  became  almost  required  to  bribe 
someone  to  get  in  the  factory.  Mom  applied  but  was  turned  down  for  "being  too 
short  for  the  job. " She  then  worked  at  a wealthy  family  home  nearby.  One  year 
later,  she  decided  to  go  to  Taipei,  like  many  of  her  girlfriends.  Mom  went  to  her 
elder  sister,  who  had  gone  to  Taipei  a few  years  earlier.  Aunt  worked  as  a maid  at 
a family  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  from  Mainland  China.  She  introduced  Mom  to 
a family  friend  of  her  boss,  an  old  legislator  from  Mainland  China.  I had  wondered 
why  my  family  had  quite  a few  upper  class  friends.  If  not  for  this  dissertation,  I 
would  have  never  known  that  Mom  and  Aunt  had  worked  as  maids  when  young.  A 
few  years  later,  Mom  left  the  legislator's  family  and  worked  at  a factory. 

Being  away  from  her  family  was  not  the  only  difficulty  Mom  had  experienced. 
What  was  worse  was  that  she  had  to  learn  new  languages:  Mandarin  and  Hoklo. 2 
The  language  spoken  at  her  hometown,  Hakka,  was  considered  inferior:  an  indicator 
of  an  ethnic  background  looked  down  upon.  Most  people  around  her  in  Taipei  were 
either  Hoklo  or  Mainlanders.3  Mom  described  what  it  was  like  then,  "I  studied  a bit 


2Mandarin  is  the  official  language  used  in  Taiwan.  It  is  the  dialect  that  is  commonly  known 
as  “Chinese”  by  the  non-Chinese. 

3 Mainlanders  are  the  Chinese  who  migrated  to  Taiwan  from  the  Mainland  China  with  KMT 
Government.  They  came  from  various  areas  of  China  and  speak  different  dialects.  But  they 
have  been  constructed  as  an  ethnic  group  called  "Other-Province-People"  which  is  translated 
to  English  as  Mainlander. 
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Japanese  during  the  years  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  Because  of  the  war,  I had  to 
quit  school  and  hide  in  the  woods.  After  the  war,  the  school  started  teaching 
Mandarin.  Since  none  of  the  teachers  knew  Mandarin,  they  had  to  study  during  the 
days  and  came  back  to  teach  us  at  night.  So  I only  knew  a little  bit  of  Mandarin.  I 
actually  started  to  learn  Mandarin  when  I worked  in  Taipei.  1 also  needed  to  learn 
Hoklo,  because  most  people  around  were  Hoklo.  I learned  the  curse  words  faster 
because  they  liked  to  mock  Hakka  and  that  was  how  I learned  it. " 

All  of  Mom 's  Hakka  friends  had  to  go  through  the  mockery  for  their  ethnicity. 
Sadly,  many  of  them  had  decided  to  conceal  their  ethnicity  by  not  speaking  Hakka 
in  public  at  all.  Probably  as  a result  of  enjoying  so  much  playing  with  cousins, 
Hakka  was  always  something  I related  to  my  Mom's  family  but  never  identified  with 
or  regarded  as  something  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  Until  one  day  my  close  friend  at 
highs chool  who  did  not  know  my  mother's  ethnic  background,  commented,  "My 
elder  brother  told  me  the  Hakka  are  bad.  You  know,  they  call  them  'A-Kay'  (a 
derogatory  term  Hoklo  people  use  to  refer  to  Hakka  people). " I was  too  shocked  and 
ashamed  to  say  anything.  It  finally  made  sense  to  me  why  the  boy  at  elementary 
school  was  so  embarrassed  when  I knew  he  was  from  Miaoli  and  excitedly  spoke 
Hakka  to  him.  He  probably  had  learned  long  before  I did  that  we  should  be  ashamed 
of  our  ethnicity. 

Looking  back  at  how  my  family  and  I had  to  go  through  living  in  a society 
that  is  prejudiced  against  Hakka,  I can  certainly  feel  the  frustration  that  ‘ foreign 
brides  ” and  their  husbands  might  have.  However,  like  any  other  attitudes  in  the 
human  world,  prejudice  is  constructed  in  certain  historical  and  social  contexts.  My 
intelligent  cousins  did  not  go  to  college  because  they  were  not  offered  qualified 
teachers  and  their  parents  were  too  poor  to  send  them  to  private  schools.  But  the 
public  rhetoric  view  people  like  my  cousins  as  either  stupid  or  as  lack  of  motivation. 
Because  of  the  parallels  between  the  background  of  my  family  and  those  of  the 
“foreign  brides  ” and  their  husbands,  I can  never  neglect  the  historical  and  social 
contexts  of  the  “foreign  brides  ” phenomenon. 

According  to  Director  Huang  at  the  TETO,  the  majority  of  Indonesian  brides 
marrying  Taiwanese  men  are  of  Hakka  descent.  And  the  Taiwanese  men  marrying 
Indonesian  brides  are  mostly  from  Hakka  towns,  though  increasing  numbers  of  Hoklo 
Taiwanese  are  following  the  steps  of  the  Hakka  men.  Moreover,  most  of  the  Taiwanese  men 
and  Indonesian  women  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  are  from  rural  areas.  A great 
majority  of  transnational  marriages  of  Taiwanese  with  foreigners  are  of  Taiwanese  men  with 
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women  of  "third"  world  countries.4  The  above  description  reflects  the  larger  context  of  the 
phenomenon  of  transnational  marriage.  Reality  construction  is  always  situated  in  a certain 
context,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  provide  the  historical  and  social  contexts  of  the  “foreign 
bride”  phenomenon.  Moreover,  the  contexts  provided  are  by  no  means  the  “objective” 
reality.  Rather,  they  are  what  I,  as  a situated  subject,  consider  important  in  making  sense  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Formation  of  International  Class  Stratification 

As  one  TETO  official  commented,  “Before  the  'Towards  South'  policy  was 
announced,  the  Taiwanese  businessmen  had  come  to  Southeast  Asia  for  investment,  so  did 
the  Taiwanese  men  come  here  for  wives.”  “Towards  South”  was  a policy  launched  by 
President  Lee  in  1994,  to  encourage  Taiwanese  businessmen  to  invest  in  Southeast  Asia. 
However,  long  before  the  policy,  Taiwanese  capital  has  been  outflowing  to  the  surrounding 
less  “developed”  countries,  as  Taiwan  is  moving  away  from  the  situation  of  a “developing” 
country,  characterized  by  cheap  labor,  towards  joining  the  club  of  "developed"  countries. 
Taiwan's  capital  outflow  began  in  1984,  but  the  outflow  was  not  apparent  until  1987  when 
the  Taiwan  government  lifted  the  restriction  on  foreign.  Since  1990,  ASEAN-4  (including 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines)  has  caught  up  to  the  U.S.  and  has  become 
the  favorite  area  for  Taiwan's  capital  investment  (Sung,  1993). 

As  part  of  the  trend  toward  globalization  of  capital,  Taiwan's  economy  has  been 
increasingly  incorporated  into  what  I.  Wallerstein  terms  “world  system.”  Taiwan  has  not 
only  been  the  major  exporter  of  goods  but  also  became  an  exporter  of  capital  (Sung,  1993; 


According  to  the  statistics  provided  by  Taiwan  Province  Government. 
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Pong,  1990).  Since  the  mid-1980s,  Taiwan's  economic  development  has  experienced  a 
bottleneck.  As  wages  and  pressure  from  environmental  activists  rapidly  rise,  an  increasing 
number  of  labor-intensive  and  polluting  factories  is  moving  to  Southeast  Asia,  where  cheap 
labor  is  still  available  and  the  criteria  for  environmental  protection  are  limited  (Sung,  1993; 
interviews  with  the  TETO  officials).  To  take  Indonesia  as  an  example,  in  1994,  Taiwan 
climbed  up  the  ranking  from  third  to  second,  only  after  Japan,  in  the  cumulative  of  foreign 
investment  approved  by  Indonesia.  The  ASEAN-4,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  attracting 
foreign  investment  via  various  special  treatment  for  foreign  investors.  For  example,  in  order 
to  execute  the  sixth  economic  development  project  (REPELITA  VI),  Indonesia  has  issued 
the  New  Package  of  Deregulation  to  attract  more  foreign  investment.  A hierarchical 
economic  relation  between  Indonesia  and  Taiwan  has  been  emerging,  in  which  Taiwan  is  the 
“semi-core”  and  Indonesia,  the  “periphery,”  in  the  international  division  of  labor  (Sung, 
1993). 

Between  1986  and  1991,  Taiwan's  investment  in  ASEAN-4  was  concentrated  in 
Thailand  and  Malaysia,  where  infrastructure  was  better  developed.  The  Philippines  has  also 
attracted  a great  deal  of  Taiwan's  capital.  In  1989,  Taiwan  was  ranked  the  first  foreign 
investor  in  the  Philippines.  However,  since  1991,  due  to  the  political  instability  and  social 
disorder,  the  amount  of  Taiwan's  investment  has  dropped  significantly.  Taiwan's  investment 
in  Indonesia  began  in  1988,  especially  after  the  Investment  Guarantee  Agreement  signed 
between  the  Taiwanese  and  Indonesian  governments  in  December  of  1991.  Taiwan's 
investment  dramatically  increased  from  0.158  billion  U.S.D.  in  1989,  and  0.618  billion 
U.S.D  in  1990,  to  1.057  billion  in  1991  (Sung,  1993). 
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These  trends  of  Taiwan's  capital  outflow  coincide  with  the  trends  of  Taiwanese  men 
looking  for  Southeast  Asian  wives.  According  to  the  interviews  with  marriage  brokers  and 
my  review  of  newspaper  reports,  during  the  mid-1980s,  Thai  and  Filipina  women  were  the 
most  popular.  From  1991  on,  the  number  of  Indonesian  women  marrying  Taiwanese  men 
has  significantly  increased,  according  to  Director  Huang  at  TETO.  Brides  from  Malaysia 
have  been  limited,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  comparatively  better-off  living  in 
Malaysia.  As  a marriage  broker  commented,  “Malaysia  has  probably  the  best  life  among 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  There  are  even  Indonesian  women  marrying  Malaysian  men.” 
Interestingly,  as  the  markets  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  were  opened  up  to  foreign 
investment  recently,  increasing  numbers  of  Taiwanese  men  are  going  there  looking  for 
brides.  The  relationship  between  the  directions  of  Taiwan's  capital  outflow  and  foreign- 
bride-searching  is  exemplified  by  the  history  of  a marriage  agency  specialized  in  Cambodian 
brides.  According  to  the  owner,  this  agency  was  originally  a medium-sized  factory  run  by 
a Taiwanese  family  who  recently  started  the  investment.  As  the  network  developed  with  the 
Cambodian  folks,  mainly  the  laborers  and  their  friends,  the  owner  begins  the  match-making 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  global  economic  context,  in  the  following  sections,  I will  discuss 
the  internal  structures  of  the  two  focus  countries  of  this  study,  Taiwan  and  Indonesia. 
Taiwan 


Socioeconomic  development 
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Taiwan’s  economic  development  policies  after  the  successful  land-reforms  of  the 
1950s  have  been  characterized  as  sacrificing  agriculture  for  industry.  In  the  late  1960s,  there 
came  the  spring  of  industry  while  agriculture  was  moving  towards  the  autumn. 

The  most  important  and  characteristic  strategies  were  “Import  Substitution 
Industrialization”  and  “Export-Oriented  Industrialization.”  According  to  these  strategies, 
agricultural  villages  were  assigned  to  providing  surplus  and  cheap  labor  forces,  the  resources 
and  markets  for  industries.  In  other  words,  the  purposes  of  agricultural  development  policies 
have  been  to  squeeze  the  agricultural  achievement  into  industry  and  to  help  the  overall 
economic  growth.  The  function  of  agriculture  is  always  to  develop  industry,  whereas 
industry  never  plays  a role  in  developing  agriculture.  There  are  two  types  of  squeezing. 
First,  the  squeezing  of  agricultural  products  and  labor  forces.  In  order  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
industrial  production,  the  government  restrained  agricultural  products  to  the  very  lowest 
prices  and  hence  the  agricultural  labor  force  was  attracted  to  join  industry  by  difficulties  of 
living  on  farming.  Second,  the  squeezing  of  agricultural  resources.  The  government  sold 
industrial  products  such  as  fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  to  farmers  at  very  high  prices  and 
imposed  various  taxes  upon  them  in  order  to  absorb  resources  to  develop  industries  (Hsiao, 
1981).  Moreover,  since  the  1980s,  Taiwan's  government  has  increasingly  opened  its 
domestic  agricultural  markets  in  exchange  for  entering  GATT  and  WTO,  which  further  adds 
frost  to  snow  in  the  already  depressed  situation  of  its  agriculture  sector.  The  relationships 
between  agriculture  and  industry  are  highly  unequal  and  have  been  characterized  as  what 
Michael  Lipton  (1976)  termed—  “urban-industrial  bias.”  In  short,  farmers  have  been  the 


victims  of  the  so-called  “Taiwan  economic  miracle.” 
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As  the  result  of  the  urban-industrial-biased  developmental  policies,  the  average 
peasant  family  has  had  to  depend  to  a larger  and  larger  extent  on  non-agricultural  income  for 
its  living.  According  to  Taiwan  Census  Bureau  in  1986,  the  ratio  of  per  capita  income  in 
farming  families  and  non-farming  families  was  .72.  Most  youngsters  have  been  migrating 
to  the  urban  areas  because  of  the  hardship  on  the  farms  and  the  attraction  of  higher  salaries 
and  modem  living  in  the  cities.  Even  if  the  youngsters  are  willing  to  stay  in  the  countryside, 
their  parents  are  doing  everything  necessary  to  push  them  away,  because  they  foresee  no 
prospects  in  the  farms. 

The  consciousness  of  being  victimized  is  reflected  in  a survey.  About  50%  of  farmers 
thought  the  gap  between  the  poor  and  rich  was  very  large,  based  on  the  report  of  “Taiwan 
Social  Change  Survey”  (Chu,  1988).  Therefore,  suffering  from  agriculture  decline  in  the 
process  of  Taiwan's  industrialization,  urbanization,  and  internationalization,  those  men 
staying  in  the  rural  areas  are  disadvantaged  not  only  economically  but  also  symbolically. 
They  are  stigmatized  as  "men  without  future."  The  implicit  stock  of  knowledge  explaining 
why  they  settle  down  in  the  countryside  is  their  incompetence  for  jobs  in  urban  areas.  The 
process  of  Taiwan's  economic  development  has  thus  contributed  to  their  marginalization  in 
the  domestic  marriage  market. 

Ethnic  relations 

The  people  in  Taiwan  since  WWII  have  been  conventionally  classified  into  Hoklo, 
Hakka,  Mainlanders  and  Natives.  Hoklo,  Hakka  and  Mainlanders  are  all  originally  Han 
immigrants  from  the  Mainland  China.  From  the  mid- 17th  century  on,  Taiwan  became  the 
immigrants'  paradise  for  the  people  of  Hokkein  and  Canton  provinces  suffering  from  wars, 
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poverty  and  natural  disasters.  Hoklo  were  the  first  group  of  immigrants  followed  by  Hakka. 
The  Mainlanders  did  not  migrate  to  Taiwan  until  the  1940s. 

However,  these  ethnic  distinctions  have  been  a contemporary  phenomenon.  As 
Constable  (1994)  points  out,  ethnicity  is  not  an  indigenous  Chinese  concept,  and  has  not 
always  been  easily  translated  into  the  Chinese  term  min-tsu  (“nationality”).  Only  in  the  late 
1 9th  and  early  20th  centuries  did  these  differences  start  to  be  conceived  of,  written  about,  and 
explained  in  terms  that  could  be  called  “ethnic”  rather  than  cultural  or  linguistic  differences, 
or  differences  between  Chinese  and  barbarian,  or  differentiation  based  on  surname  or  native 
place. 

Although  Hakka  ethnicity  has  been  said  to  be  rooted  in  an  immemorial  past  (some 
would  specifically  say  the  4th  century  A.D.),  Hakka  did  not  always  form  an  “ethnic  group” 
as  we  now  know  it.  Originally,  they  were  presumably  indistinguishable  from  other  Chinese; 
at  some  unknown  time  they  came  into  contact  with  Hoklo  or  Cantonese  speakers  in  southern 
China,  and  slowly  began  to  recognize  themselves  and  be  recognized  by  other  Chinese  as 
being  culturally  and  linguistically  distinct— literally  "newcomers"  as  the  word  Hakka 
suggests.  Only  much  later  did  the  term  Hakka  become  an  ethnic  label  (ibid.).  The  general 
pattern  of  Hakka  arriving  later,  compared  to  Hoklo  Chinese,  in  Canton,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong 
and  other  areas  such  as  Indonesia,  explains  their  history  of  acquiring  less  desirable  land  and 
their  marginalized  status. 

The  early  Han's  settlement  in  Taiwan  was  centered  in  the  south,  and  then  moved 
toward  the  north.  According  to  the  immigration  laws  issued  in  the  early  Chin  Dynasty, 
people  of  Canton  province  were  prohibited  from  migrating  to  Taiwan.  These  laws  have  been 
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generally  interpreted  by  Hakka  scholars  as  prejudiced  governmental  policies  which  lead  to 
a fewer  number  of  Hakka  among  the  Han  immigrants  (Hsu,  1996). 

As  the  results  of  the  immigration  prohibition  laws,  the  early  Hakka  immigrants  were 
mostly  illegal  single  men.  When  they  arrived  in  Taiwan,  they  became  the  tenant  settlers  to 
Hoklo,  who  had  more  capital  and  were  permitted  by  the  government  for  settlement.  The  Han 
immigrants  either  violently  appropriated  the  lands  of  the  Natives  or  acquired  the  lands  via 
marriage,  rental  and  trade.  Hakka  and  Hoklo  fought  for  lands  and  water  resources.  The 
tension  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the  past,  but  still  exists  in  the  present. 

The  relationship  between  Hakka  and  Hoklo  as  the  result  of  early  settlement  have  two 
characteristics  (Hsu,  1996).  First,  due  to  the  immigration  prohibition  laws,  the  population 
of  Hakka  has  been  much  lower  than  that  of  Hoklo.  According  to  the  study  done  by  the 
Japanese  in  1901,  Taiwan's  population  consisted  of  more  than  80%  Hoklo,  only  13.37  % 
Hakka,  and  4.5%  Natives.  Second,  as  the  result  of  the  timing  of  immigration,  Hoklo  had  the 
advantage  of  occupying  the  plains  suitable  for  commercial  and  agricultural  activities; 
whereas  Hakka  were  left  with  hilly  areas,  where  they  had  to  fight  for  survival  with  the 
majority  Hoklo  and  the  Natives,  who  were  forced  to  live  in  the  mountains.  The  isolated 
environment  has  also  formed  the  distinctive  ethnic  characteristics  of  Hakka. 

In  1949,  a great  number  of  soldiers  and  governmental  officials  and  their  families 
evacuated  from  Mainland  China  to  Taiwan  with  the  KMT  government.  These  Mainland 
Chinese  did  not  speak  the  dialects  that  the  Taiwanese  spoke,  and  most  of  them  were  located 
by  the  KMT  government  in  specified  areas.  This  caused  them  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  Taiwan's  society.  The  tension  between  the  old  (Hoklo  and  Hakka)  and  the  new  Han 
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immigrants  (who  have  since  been  constructed  as  an  ethnic  group  termed  Mainlanders) 
accumulated  and  resulted  in  a tragedy  in  1 947  called  “228  Accident”  (also  known  as  “White 
Terror),  when  many  Hoklo  and  Hakka  were  killed  by  KMT  government.  In  addition,  the 
language  policy  of  the  KMT  government  was  "Mandarin  only,"  prohibiting  other  dialects  in 
public.  Mother  tongues  of  different  ethnic  groups  were  considered  inferior  and  the  ethnic 
identities  of  Hoklo  and  Hakka  were  devastated. 

Since  the  1980s,  the  power  of  opposition  against  the  KMT  government  has  been 
growing,  especially  after  1987  when  Martial  Law  was  lifted.  Since  then,  a new  movement 
called  “Ben-Tu-Hua,”  literally  translated  as  localization,  has  become  the  dominant  political 
discourse.  Built  on  the  collective  memory  of  the  White  Terror,  this  new  movement  insists 
on  independence  from  Mainland  China  not  only  politically,  but  also  culturally.  This 
emerging  Taiwanese  Nationalism  dictates  Hoklo  as  "Taiwanese,"  the  common  dialect  of  all 
people  that  identify  themselves  as  Taiwanese.  This  has  led  to  new  tension  between  ethnic 
groups  in  Taiwan  (Hsu,  1986) . 

Since  the  1980s,  Hakka  have  been  labelled  as  “invisible  persons”  or  “hiding  persons,” 
to  describe  the  identity  crisis  of  contemporary  Hakka  in  Taiwan.  In  addition  to  the 
“Mandarin  Only”  policy  and  the  emerging  Taiwanese  Nationalism  mentioned  above,  the 
social  context  in  which  the  invisiblization  of  Hakka  identity  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
First,  as  mentioned  above,  the  population  of  Hakka  has  been  the  minority  in  the  history  of 
Taiwan's  immigration,  between  13.5%  to  15%  (Chen,  1979).  According  to  the  most  recent 
estimate,  the  population  consists  of  73.3%  Hoklo,  13%  Mainlanders,  12%  Hakka,  and  1.7% 
Natives  (Huang,  1 993).  In  addition,  the  Hakka  population  has  been  scattered  rather  than 
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concentrated.  The  only  larger  areas  of  Hakka  concentration  are  in  central  Taiwan  and 
southern  Taiwan. 

Second,  as  Hobsbawm  (1983)  argues,  ethnicity  is  constructed  by  “invented  traditions 
which  “attempt  to  establish  continuity  with  a suitable  historic  past,”  Hakka  identity  has  been 
constructed  through  telling  and  retelling  of  local  and  broader  Hakka  history  (Constable, 
1994).  The  history  of  Hakka  immigration  from  northern  Mainland  China,  to  southeastern 
China  and  to  Taiwan  has  become  the  most  important  collective  memory  of  Hakka.  The 
stories  told  of  hardship  experienced  by  Hakka  ancestors  have  constructed  Hakka  as  an  ethnic 
group  who  are  “diligent,  hardworking,  thrifty  and  practical”  (ibid.:  80);  “strong  solidarity  and 
exclusiveness,  and  play  safe”  (Hsu,  1996).  These  characteristics  encourage  Hakka  to  be 
practical  enough  to  conceal  their  identity  as  they  are  in  a marginalized  status. 

Third,  Taiwan's  development  since  1945  has  been  such  that  Mainlanders  have  the 
political  power,  whereas  Hoklo  are  dominant  in  the  economic  sector.  Hakka,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  to  live  in  the  rural  areas  and  lived  on  agriculture.  In  the  process  of 
industrialization  and  urbanization,  many  Hakka  have  become  either  governmental  employees 
or  as  workers  at  Hoklo-owned  companies  (Lin  and  Lin,  1993).  In  both  the  governmental  and 
the  private  business  sectors,  Hakka  are  the  minority,  whose  language  and  life  styles  are 
subordinated  (Hsu,  1996).  Another  result  of  urbanization  is  the  intermarriage  of  different 
ethnic  groups,  through  which  the  minority  are  assimilated  to  the  majority  cultures  and 
identity  (Hsu  and  Hsiao,  1994). 

In  short,  the  Hakka  in  Taiwan  has  been  marginalized  economically  and  socially  in 
Taiwan's  politico-economic  development.  As  previously  discussed,  industrialization  and 
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urbanization  have  contributed  to  the  label  of  rural  men  as  “unmarriageable.”  This  section  has 
further  illustrated  that  much  of  the  rural  population  in  Taiwan  are  Hakka  and  they  have 
experienced  much  prejudice.  Their  marginalized  status  provides  the  indispensable  context 
for  which  so  many  rural  Hakka  men  have  had  difficulties  in  finding  marital  partners  and, 
eventually,  go  abroad  in  search  of  a wife. 

Meinung 

Meinung  is  the  site  where  I conducted  most  of  my  fieldwork.  It  is  a Hakka  town 
located  in  southern  Taiwan.  Geographically,  Meinung  is  a wedge-shaped  plain  formed  by 
the  two-mile  Kaoping  River  running  along  its  southern  border,  and  two  mountains  close  in 
the  plain's  east  and  west  borders.  The  river  and  the  mountains  have  allowed  the  distinct 
Hakka  culture  to  flourish  within  a naturally  divided  ecosystem  which  limited  outside 
interference  from  the  Hoklo,  who  had  historically  occupied  the  area  on  the  other  side  of  these 
natural  boundaries.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  Meinung  has  become  the  most  famous  Hakka 
town  in  Taiwan,  hailed  as  the  community  most  illustrative  of  Taiwan's  Hakka  culture.  As 
Taiwan  has  been  increasingly  industrialized  and  urbanized,  many  artists  and  novelists 
perceive  and  construct  Meinung  as  a major  source  for  their  nostalgia  of  an  autochthonous 
culture. 

Historically,  Meinung  has  enjoyed  relative  independence  from  the  larger  Taiwanese 
society.  This  is  contributed  to  by  its  distinct  culture,  economic  base,  and  unique  geography. 
First,  ethnically,  Hakka  Meinung  is  surrounded  and  isolated  by  Hoklo.  Hakka  and  Hoklo  are 
mutually  unintelligible  Chinese  dialects  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  two  very  distinct 
cultures.  These  two  groups  have  had  many  conflicts,  mainly  due  to  the  struggles  over  land, 
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water  for  irrigation  and  access  to  marketing  facilities.  Second,  economically,  ever  since  its 
introduction  into  the  Meinung  area  during  the  final  stages  of  Japanese  occupation,  tobacco 
cultivation  has  dominated  Meinung's  economy.  Meinung  soon  became  the  most  important 
tobacco  plantation  in  Taiwan,  in  terms  of  cultivation  areas,  production  amount,  and  tobacco 
farming  households.  Geography  is  also  responsible  for  tobacco's  dominance  in  Meinung's 
agriculture.  The  two  mountain  ranges  block  chill  winter  winds  coming  from  the  northern 
mainland  China  and  render  Meinung's  winter  weather  more  stable  and  warmer  than 
elsewhere  in  Taiwan.  The  plentiful  Kaoping  River  guarantees  Meinung  against  winter 
drought,  making  Meinung  a suitable  place  for  tobacco  cultivation  in  winter  (Chung,  1996). 

The  social  nature  of  the  tobacco  economy  is  different  from  other  agricultural 
production  in  two  respects.  First,  its  production  process  is  much  more  organized.  In  adapting 
to  the  labor-intensive  process  of  tobacco  cultivation,  Meinung's  tobacco  farmers  have 
developed  a labor  exchange  system  based  on  locality  and  extended  family  networks,  that 
guarantees  a labor  source  on  the  one  hand  and  reduces  production  costs,  on  the  other  hand. 
Second,  tobacco  farmers  do  not  need  to  look  at  the  market  to  make  their  decisions  regarding 
production.  The  Taiwan  Tobacco  and  Wine  Monopoly  Bureau  assigns  farmers  yearly 
planting  quotas,  the  number  of  plants,  the  total  weight  of  final  product,  and  its  unit  price. 
This  freedom  from  market  competition  and  fluctuation  of  prices  has  fostered  a relative 
stability  among  Meinung's  Hakka  families.  The  absence  of  a need  to  deal  with  the  broader 
market  has  helped  develop  Hakka  social  relationships  through  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  their  socio-economic  lives.  Especially  after  the  1980s  when  the  majority  of 
Taiwan's  rural  economy  was  seriously  struck  by  the  agriculture  decline,  Meinung,  due  to 
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tobacco  cultivation,  and  the  guarantee  from  the  TTWMB,  was  able  to  maintain  its  relative 
prosperity  (ibid.).  As  Director  Huang  observed,  the  waves  of  marrying  Indonesian  women 
began  from  the  Hakka  towns  of  central  Taiwan,  and  Meinung  Hakka  men  have  joined  the 
trend  only  recently.  Hakka  towns  of  central  Taiwan  are  located  in  hilly  areas  where  natural 
resources  are  limited  and  were  devastated  more  seriously  as  industrialization  first  hit  Taiwan. 
Meinung's  relative  prosperity  compared  to  other  rural  areas  may  contribute  to  her  later 
development  of  foreign-bride-searching. 

The  relatively  isolated  geographical  condition,  the  conflicting  ethnic  relations,  and 
the  social  network  of  tobacco  economy,  have  been  interwoven  in  the  creation  of  social 
relationships  that  distinguishes  Meinung  from  other  Taiwanese  communities.  The 
distinction  is  reflected  in  marriage  patterns.  In  Myron  L.  Cohen's  observation  of  one  of  the 
major  villages  in  Meinung  in  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  marriage  patterns  in  Meinung 
had  already  become  almost  endogamous. 

People  in  Yen-liao  voice  their  opposition  to  marriages  between  Hakka  and  non- 
Hakka;  and  they  take  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  such  marriages  as  evidence  that 
their  sentiments  determine  marriage  patterns.  That  marriage  with  Hakka  not  from  the 
Meinung  community  are  about  as  uncommon  as  those  with  non-Hakka  indicates, 
however,  that  marriage  patterns  are  not  based  exclusively  on  ethnic  factors.  (Cohen, 
1976:41-2) 

After  the  early  phase  of  settlement,  the  other  Hakka  areas  in  Taiwan  continued  to  be 
connected  to  each  other  by  forming  broader  marital  regions  and  were  gradually  acculturated 
by  the  dominant  Hoklo  culture  either  by  proximity  or  economics.  More  important,  however, 
Meinung's  marital  connection  to  the  other  Hakka  areas  in  southern  Taiwan  was  weakened 
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first  by  the  transpiercing  Kaoping  River  and  then  by  its  relative  independent  tobacco 
economy  (Chung,  1996). 

In  comparison  with  other  major  crops  grown  in  Taiwan,  tobacco  production  requires 
by  far  the  heaviest  labor  input.  According  to  agricultural  statistics  (Lu,  1962:  487-91),  the 
labor  demand  before  agricultural  mechanization  was  greatly  introduced  in  the  1970s  into 
rural  areas  was  789.0  workdays  per  crop  for  tobacco  production,  while  the  average  workdays 
for  two  consecutive  rice  crops  combined  were  198.9.  Even  after  rice  production  was  overly 
mechanized,  most  of  the  procedures  in  tobacco  production  still  remain  unsubstituted.  The 
greatest  labor  demand  in  Taiwan  would  be  in  an  agricultural  year  that  included  two  crops  of 
rice,  characteristic  of  much  of  rural  Taiwan,  and  one  of  tobacco.  Such  a combination 
continues  to  dominate  Meinung's  agricultural  patterns  these  days. 

Apart  from  its  geographic  condition,  the  reason  why  Meinung  became  the  most 
important  area  for  tobacco  production  was  that  the  strong  local  family  network  functioned 
to  solve  the  intensive  labor  demand,  which  was  far  less  possible  elsewhere.  In  return,  the 
labor  intensive  tobacco  production  helps  maintain  the  ties  of  Meinung  lineage. 

The  mainstream  agricultural  management  in  Taiwan  is  small  scale  farming,  and  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  own  less  than  two  hectares.  Under  the  squeezing  agricultural 
policies  aimed  at  suppressing  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  the  most  effective  strategy 
for  farmers  to  lower  production  costs  while  meeting  labor  demands  is  to  fully  exploit  their 
family  labor.  This  behavior  is  apparent  in  Meinung  where  labor  intensity  is  the  greatest  in 
rural  Taiwan  and  can  easily  exhaust  members  of  the  average  family.  Networks  of  labor 
exchange  are  then  developed  to  supplement  labor  deficiency. 
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The  most  common  form  of  cooperation  is  known  as  "labor  exchange"  ("kao-koung")- 
-simply  an  agreement  between  families  to  swap  a certain  number  of  "koung,"  a term 
I translate  as  "workday,"  but  which  means  more  precisely  "an  able-bodied  adult 
performing  a full  day's  work  at  a given  task."  Tasks  which  require  that  several 
people  work  together  for  one  or  more  full  days  are  usually  calculated  in  workdays... 
Labor  exchange  is  reckoned  within  the  context  of  the  same  agricultural  operation; 
workdays  may  be  exchanged  during  rice  harvest,  for  example,  but  rice  harvest 
workdays  are  not  supplied  in  exchange  for  tobacco-sorting  workdays.  (Cohen,  1976: 
52) 

Prior  to  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  in  the  late  1970s,  labor  exchange,  especially  that 
within  the  local  genealogical  group,  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  non- family  labor. 

Through  various  forms  of  cooperation  farming  families  increase  the  economic  value 
of  family  labor  and  minimize  the  amount  of  wages  paid  outsiders  (Cohen,  1976:  51).  The 
reason  why  marriage  links  are  for  the  most  part  confined  within  Meinung  is  that  the  local 
marital  ties  serve  to  create  and  expand  networks  of  relative.  Such  networks  enhance  social 
security  and  are  most  important  to  families  committed  to  farming  or  other  activities  that  fix 
them  within  the  Meinung  region  and  make  them  dependant  on  local  social  relationships.  To 
borrow  Cohen's  conclusion, 

Cognatic  relationships  are  therefore  now  significant  at  the  level  of  Meinung  society 
as  a whole;  Meinung  itself  is  by  now  a social  field  within  which  many  if  not  most 
persons  can  establish  ties  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  near  or  remote  cognatic 
links.  (Cohen,  1976:  46) 

The  need  and  the  conditions  for  forming  marital  ties  within  the  Meinung  locality 
ebbed  in  the  face  of  Taiwan's  economic  "take-off.  Since  then,  as  elsewhere  in  rural  Taiwan, 
better  economic  opportunities  in  urban  cities  and  declining  agricultural  opportunities 
combine  to  draw  a huge  portion  of  the  younger  generation  out  of  Meinung.  In  1 966,  the 
establishment  of  the  Kaohsiung  Export  Processing  Zone  60  kilometers  southwest  of  Meinung 
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drew  11,156  young  members  of  the  labor  force  from  Meinung.  They  were  either  non-tobacco 
planting  family  members  looking  for  stable  job  opportunities,  or  surplus  tobacco-planting 
family  laborers  seeking  to  maximize  labor  value  (H.  Chung,  1997).  Not  only  did  the  local 
density  of  marital  ties  in  Meinung  begin  to  loosen,  but  the  labor  force  that  remained  in 
agricultural  production  became  aged  with  the  serious  lack  of  members  of  the  younger 
generation. 

In  January  1 987,  the  future  of  tobacco  economics  was  further  dimmed  by  the  opening 
of  the  domestic  cigarette  market  to  the  U.S.  corporations  and  the  decrease  in  its  price- 
guaranteed  buying  quota.  Because  of  its  dominant  position  in  Taiwan's  tobacco  production, 
Meinung  was  hit  the  worst.  Dr.  Cheng-Kuang  Hsu's  1991  project  demanded  interviews  with 
tobacco  farmers  in  Meinung.  None  of  them  intended  for  their  sons  to  continue  their  tobacco 
enterprise.  An  omnipresent  recognition  was  observed  that  they  would  be,  and  have  chosen 
to  be,  the  last  agricultural  generation  at  least  in  the  history  of  their  own  families  (Chung, 
1996). 

To  sum  up,  Meinung  used  to  be  a relatively  prosperous  agricultural  town  because  of 
the  contracted  tobacco  production,  which  needs  intensive  labor  input  and  thus  help  maintain 
the  strong  social  ties  in  the  face  of  rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization.  However,  as  the 
domestic  market  is  opened  up  to  international  competition,  even  tobacco  farmers  in  Meinung 
have  further  experienced  the  deterioration  of  agriculture.  The  foreseeing  of  a doomed  future 
has  caused  those  young  men  staying  in  Meinung  great  difficulty  in  finding  marital  partners. 
Even  the  young  Meinung  women  prefer  not  to  marry  men  staying  in  Meinung.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  marital  partners,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  the  lower  class,  as  most  people 
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would  assume.  Even  well-educated  and  economically  stable  men  such  as  high-school 
teachers  have  the  same  problems.  For  example,  a great  number  of  MPA  activists  are  school 
teachers,  and  none  of  them  are  married.  Furthermore,  the  tradition  of  endogamy  once  was 
weakened  due  to  the  decline  of  tobacco  production  in  Meinung  and  the  industrialization  and 
urbanization  in  the  overall  Taiwan's  economic  development.  The  emerging  trend  of 
marrying  "foreign  brides"  has  revived  the  tradition.  These  Meinung  men  and  their  families 
prefer  to  have  "foreign  brides"  of  Hakka  descent,  as  the  mother  of  a Meinung  man  who 
married  an  Indonesian  wife  commented, 

I was  very  disappointed  when  I knew  my  daughter-in-law  is  a Hoklo.  My  other  sons 
all  married  Hoklo,  which  is  understandable  because  they  work  in  the  cities.  But  he 
(the  son  marrying  Indonesian  woman)  went  there  and  looked  for  a wife.  Everyone 
else  finds  a Hakka  wife.  Only  he  finds  a Hoklo.  I could  talk  to  no  daughter-in-laws. 

Furthermore,  the  emerging  phenomena  of  "foreign  brides"  has  revived  the  Meinung's  social 

network  which  has  been  weakened  by  urbanization.  Unlike  the  mail-order  marriages 

prevalent  in  the  industrialized  West,  which  employ  modem  commercialized  methods  such 

as  mail-order  catalogues,  Internet,  and  videotapes,  the  transnational  marriages  in  Meinung 

have  been  based  on  the  traditional  match-making  and  communal  social  relationships.  The 

pre-existent  interpersonal  networks  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  marriages.  More  often 

than  not,  brokers'  houses  serve  as  meeting  places  for  the  engaged  Taiwanese  men  who 

themselves  form  a social  group.  They  get  together  after  work  to  circulate  and  discuss  the 

updated  information.  Even  after  they  have  united  with  their  wives,  they  still  come  to  listen 

to  the  brokers'  counseling  about  the  problems  of  their  marriages.  Hence,  those  who  envision 

the  brokers  as  cold-blood  suckers  will  be  surprised  to  realize  how  much  the  "foreign  brides" 
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and  their  Taiwanese  husbands  look  up  to  the  brokers.  It  is  not  unusual  that  they  perceive  the 
brokers  as  sincere  friends  who  help  solve  their  problems,  marriage  for  the  men,  and  living 
for  the  women. 

Indonesia 

Socioeconomic  development 

Indonesia  ranges  from  Sumatera  to  Irian,  consisting  of  17,508  islands,  with  a the 
fourth  world  largest  population  (186  million  as  of  1993).  The  development  has  been 
primarily  concentrated  on  Java,  which  covers  only  6.5%  of  the  country  but  60%  of  the 
population.  Indonesia  was  a Dutch  colony  for  340  years,  and  was  occupied  by  Japan  during 
WWII.  After  the  war,  Indonesia  announced  her  independence.  The  Dutch  government 
attempted  to  recolonize  Indonesia  and  refused  to  accept  Indonesia's  independence.  A war 
between  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch  lasted  for  four  years  and  the  Dutch  finally  accepted 
Indonesia's  independence  in  1949  (TETO,  1994).  On  September  30,  1965,  the  elected 
Communist  government  was  usurped  by  the  military  led  by  Suhato,  who  has  been  the 
president  since.  Since  the  “930  Accident,”  Indonesia  has  been  under  an  authoritarian 
government  and  White  Terror.  Many  Chinese  were  killed  in  the  coup,  because  of  their 
association  with  Mainland  China.  This  resulted  in  anti-Chinese  policies  and  the  Chinese 
alienation  from  politics  and  the  focus  on  economics. 

Indonesia  has  abundant  natural  resources:  oil,  tin,  gold,  and  fertile  soil  that  easily 
grows  rubber,  pepper,  gambier,  palm,  coco,  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  etc.  However,  as  the  result 
of  colonialism,  these  natural  resources  have  contributed  to  “underdevelopment”  rather  than 
to  the  wealth  of  this  country  and  her  people  (e.g.  Knight,  1982;  Aas,  1980).  Indonesia  has 
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a foreign  debt  of  73.6  billion  dollars.  Indonesia  has  been  the  country  exporting  raw 
materials  to  the  industrialized  countries,  and  consequently  her  economy  is  highly  dependent 
on  the  fluctuation  of  the  world  economy,  in  which  the  prices  for  raw  materials  are  under  the 
control  of  the  industrialized  countries.  For  example,  Indonesia  was  once  highly  dependent 
on  the  export  of  oil.  In  the  early  1980s,  oil  and  related  products  consisted  of  82%  of  the 
overall  export.  Since  1985,  the  drop  in  oil  prices  has  seriously  affected  on  Indonesia's 
economy.  The  government  has  hence  promoted  "export-oriented  industry,"  encouraging  the 
exports  of  non-petroleum  products  (TETO,  1994). 

Since  the  1983,  the  Indonesia  government  has  provided  many  incentives  for  foreign 
investment  (Wang,  1990).  Since  1988,  Indonesia  has  attracted  a huge  influx  of  foreign 
investment:  4.4  billion  U.S.D.  in  1998,  and  8.7  billion  in  1991,  with  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Singapore  and  the  U.S.  as  the  primary  investors.  The  Indonesian  government 
implemented  the  first  five-year  economic  development  project  in  1969.  In  1990,  the  fifth 
five-year  plan  was  implemented  and  an  economic  take-off  is  expected  (TETO,  1994). 
Ethnic  relations 

As  I have  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  Indonesian  brides  are  of  Hakka  descent. 
The  obvious  endogamy  can  be  explained  structurally.  Hakka  in  Indonesia  have  had  similar 
fate  as  that  of  Hakka  in  Taiwan.  The  Dutch  colonists  divided  the  residents  in  Indonesia  into 
three  hierarchical  categories:  Europeans,  Asian  immigrants  (mainly  Chinese)  and  the 
Natives.  This  “divide  and  conquer”  policy  has  contributed  to  the  persistent  conflicts  between 
the  Natives  and  the  Asians,  especially  the  Chinese.  The  Dutch  allowed  the  Chinese  to  play 
crucial  roles  in  economic  activities.  When  Indonesia  won  her  independence  in  1945,  the 
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political  power  was  transferred  to  the  Natives,  whereas  the  Chinese  still  remain  dominant  in 
economics.  With  the  exception  of  government-owned  enterprises,  most  industries  and 
businesses  are  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese-Indonesian.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese 
control  over  70%  of  Indonesia's  economic  activities  (TETO,  1994).  However,  as  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following,  only  a small  minority  of  the  Chinese,  mostly  Hoklo,  has 
controlled  Indonesia's  economy. 

As  in  Taiwan,  the  Chinese  in  Indonesia  are  mainly  Hoklo  and  Hakka.  Similarly, 
Hakka  are  a minority  among  the  Chinese  minorities  in  Indonesia  and  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  As  a minority  among  the  ethnic  Chinese,  they  possess  minority  psychology  which 
is  characterized  by  a sense  of  insecurity  and  fear.  Although  the  blurring  of  dialect  differences 
in  the  Chinese  communities  in  Southeast  Asia  helps  diminish  the  insecure  feeling,  they 
nevertheless  feel  disadvantages  vis-a-vis  other  dominant  dialect  groups  in  the  Chinese 
communities  (Yen,  1996). 

Hakka  Chinese  were  not  the  earliest  Chinese  settlers  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  their 
mining  settlement  constituted  a major  pattern  of  Chinese  settlements  in  the  region.  The 
Hakka  in  Indonesia  founded  their  early  tin  mining  settlements  in  Pontianak,  West  Borneo 
(now  West  Kalimantan)  in  1776,  and  in  Bangka  and  Belitung  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  This 
mining  settlement  was  the  most  distinctive  of  the  three  major  Chinese  settlement  patterns  in 
the  region.  In  contrast  with  the  urban  port  settlement  and  rural  agricultural  settlement  that 
other  ethnic  Chinese  (mainly  Hoklo)  had  founded  throughout  the  region,  the  mining 
settlement  displayed  a more  close-knit  and  united  grouping  in  which  self-government  of 
various  degrees  was  achieved.  The  unity  and  solidarity  that  the  Hakka  Chinese  had 
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developed  in  Mainland  China  laid  the  foundation  for  a tight  and  effective  organization  of 
their  settlement  overseas.  Since  they  were  better  organized  and  regulated,  they  were  able  to 
achieve  social  and  political  stability  in  the  mining  centers. 

Mining  of  different  kinds  of  metal  was  the  major  economic  pursuit  of  Hakka 
immigrants  in  early  Southeast  Asia.  They  monopolized  the  mining  of  gold  and  tin  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  more  than  a century  until  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  when  their 
dominant  position  was  challenged  by  European  rivals  who  had  possessed  stronger  economic 
and  political  power. 

Hakka  immigrants  also  settled  in  rural  areas  and  pursued  cultivation  of  rice  and 
vegetables.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  actively  involved  in  the  planting  of  cash  crops  such 
as  pepper  and  gambier  in  the  early  19th  century  and  later  in  sugar  and  rubber  in  late  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  The  main  reason  for  this  lack  of  cash  crop  plantation  was  probably 
because  Hakka  Chinese  had  no  control  over  port  trade  which  was  obviously  in  the  hands  of 
Hoklo  Chinese.  Instead,  Hakka  agriculturists  were  involved  in  planting  rice,  vegetables  and 
fruits  mainly  for  the  markets  in  the  mining  centers  where  their  fellow  Hakka  predominated. 
This  arrangement  ensured  the  self-sufficiency  and  independence  of  Hakka  settlements  in 
Southeast  Asia  (ibid). 

The  Indonesian  brides  are  mostly  from  the  Hakka  mining  settlement  such  as 
Pontianak,  Singkawang,  Sambas,  Bangka  and  Belitung.  The  livelihood  of  the  Hakka  miners 
was  devastated  as  the  gold  deposits  were  exploited  and  the  price  of  tin  on  the  world  market 
dropped.  To  take  West  Kalimantan  as  an  example,  55.09%  of  the  3.3  million  population  live 
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under  the  poverty  line  (TETO,  1994).  Many  of  them  have  moved  to  Jakarta  to  looking  for 
jobs. 

To  take  Singkawang  as  an  example,  it  has  been  an  administrative  town  since  1981, 
and  the  capital  of  Sambas.  The  name  Singkawang  came  from  Chinese  Shang-Ko-Yang, 
which  means  “a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  estuary  and  sea.”  Singkawang  is 
surrounded  by  Mount  Pasi,  Mount  Sakok,  and  Mount  Potent,  and  at  the  west  directly  bounds 
on  the  Natuna  Sea.  About  95%  of  Singkawang  is  smooth.  It  has  fertile  soil  suitable  for 
agriculture.  In  1993,  the  population  was  85116  persons  and  the  density  was  20  persons  per 
square-meter.  Almost  70%,  or  about  50,000,  of  the  Singkawang  people  are  Chinese 
descendants  (Napitupulu  and  Kaliailatu,  1995).  The  Malayan  are  the  majority,  but  they  live 
at  the  beach,  in  residences,  and  along  the  main  road.  The  Chinese  descendants  dominate  the 
economic  activity,  mostly  living  in  towns  and  the  around  areas. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  Sambas  consists  of  77.12%  in  agriculture,  15.46% 
in  trade  and  the  service  sector,  and  the  rest  in  industrial  and  handicrafts  and  other  sectors. 
The  earliest  Chinese  settlement  was  in  1750  when  they  were  invited  by  Sambas  Sultan, 
Umar  Akamuddin,  to  work  in  the  gold  mines.  This  was  the  beginning  of  “gold-fever”  in 
Kalimantan.  The  population  of  Chinese  immigrants  as  gold-and-diamond-miners  became 
huge  enough  to  form  a living  group  headed  by  a kung-se- a king  of  the  Head  of  Trade-Union. 
Kung  ses  later  become  stronger  and  were  considered  to  be  dangerous.  In  1 884,  all  gold-and- 
diamond-mine's  kung  se  were  closed  down.  Since  then,  the  Chinese  settlers  have  become 


traders,  farmers,  and  laborers. 
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The  concentration  of  the  Chinese  in  Singkawang  cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  the 
event  in  1 967,  which  was  later  known  as  the  Rebellion  of  PKI  (Indonesian  Communist  Party) 
and  PGRS-PARAKU.  Thousands  of  those  Chinese  were  evacuated  to  Singkawang.  From 
there  they  have  spread  to  towns  around  Singkawang.  These  refugees  suddenly  increased  the 
Chinese  population  in  Singkawang.  Because  of  that  evacuation,  they  started  a new  life.  That 
is  why  there  are  Chinese  involved  in  all  aspects  of  life  in  Singkawang,  as  hard-workers, 
farmers,  carriage-workers,  and  housekeepers.  Among  the  50,000  Chinese  in  Singkawang, 
90%  of  them  are  Hakka,  most  of  whom  are  fishermen  and  farmers  (ibid.). 

Marriages  with  Taiwanese  or  Hong  Kong  men  have  been  perceived  as  the  way  out 
of  the  poverty.  Since  1990,  marriages  with  Taiwanese  men  have  dramatically  increased 
because  the  opening  of  trade  and  tours  with  Taiwan.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Sambas, 
in  1990  there  were  32  marriages,  with  rapid  increase  to  1,343  marriages  in  1993.  These 
marriages  have  had  a positive  economic  impact  on  those  areas  where  the  Indonesian  brides 
are  from.  The  daily  remittance  via  electric  transaction  from  Taiwan  is  as  high  as  Rp.  6 
millions  (about  3,200  U.S.D.)  (ibid.) 

The  increasingly  close  relationship  with  Taiwan  has  resulted  in  some  changes  in  the 
Indonesian  government's  anti-Chinese  policies.  In  August,  1994,  the  Indonesian  government 
announced  a lift  of  the  prohibition  against  using  Chinese  in  public,  in  order  to  welcome  the 
increasing  waves  of  Chinese  tourists  and  investment.  In  recent  years,  increasing  numbers 
of  Taiwanese  and  other  Chinese  tourists  have  visited  Indonesia,  and  a flood  of  Chinese 
capital  has  been  invested  in  Indonesia.  These  have  both  contributed  a great  deal  to  the 
economic  development  of  Indonesia.  According  to  the  Indonesian  Bureau  of  Tourism  in 
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Taipei,  there  were  300000  Taiwanese  tourists  visiting  Indonesia  in  1993,  the  fifth  largest 
tourist  destination  following  Japan,  Germany,  U.S.,  and  Australia.  Taiwan's  investment  was 
the  largest  in  the  first  six  months  of  1994.  Overall,  Taiwan  was  the  third  largest  foreign 
investor  following  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  in  1994. 

Indonesian  Airline  was  not  allowed  to  have  Chinese  movies  (not  even  Chinese 
captions),  or  Chinese  magazines  and  the  Chinese-speaking  stewardess  had  to  be  of 
Indonesian  nationality.  Due  to  the  increasing  business  with  Taiwanese,  the  airline  company 
has  constantly  asked  the  Indonesian  government  to  loosen  the  restriction  on  Chinese  and 
finally  received  a positive  response.  According  to  the  new  regulations  on  the  Chinese 
language,  hotels  and  travel  agencies  are  allowed  to  publish  Chinese  brochures,  and  travel 
agents,  clerks  of  hotels  and  shops  can  be  offered  courses  in  Chinese.  But  it  is  still  prohibited 
to  have  signs  in  Chinese  at  hotel  entrances.  The  Indonesian  government  also  opened  the 
airports  of  Surabaya,  the  capital  of  East  Java,  and  Medan,  the  capital  of  north  Sumatera,  to 
Chinese  tourists.  There  are  about  2,000  Taiwanese  medium-sized  businesses  in  Indonesia 
(Central  News  Daily,  international  edition  8,  6, 1994).  All  of  these  Chinese-friendly  policies 
have  further  encouraged  Taiwanese  me  to  go  to  Indonesia  in  search  of  wives. 

Data  Collection 

Complex  issues  need  complex  methods.  Due  to  the  lack  of  research  on  this  subject,5 
and  my  intention  to  explore  various  interpretations  of  the  phenomenon,  I purposely  tried  out 
different  techniques  of  data  collection.  These  techniques  include  official  documents,  media 

Dr.  Virginia  O.  del  Rosario's  dissertation  on  mail-order  brides  was  done  in  1994,  but  not 
available  until  1995. 
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coverage,  participant  observation  in  Taiwan  as  well  as  in  Indonesia,  life  stories,  and 
photographs  taken  and  interpreted  by  the  subjects. 

Study  Periods 

The  study  began  in  May,  1994,  when  I came  back  to  Taiwan  for  summer  vacation. 
Between  May  and  August  of  1994, 1 conducted  21  in-depth  interviews  and  participated  in 
the  social  gatherings  of  “foreign  brides”  and  their  husbands  in  Meinung  as  well  as  in  Jakarta. 
In  June  1 994, 1 made  the  first  trip  to  Indonesia  accompanying  three  parents  of  Taiwanese 
men  visiting  their  daughter-in-laws  who  were  still  waiting  for  their  visas,  one  Taiwanese 
visiting  his  fiancee  and  their  match-maker  from  Meinung,  Brother  Chi- Wen.  During  this 
trip,  Yung-Feng  Chung  and  I asked  Brother  Chi-Wen  to  arrange  a tour  guide  to  accompany 
us  to  the  desolate  islands,  from  where  many  Indonesian  brides  originated.  Eventually,  an 
Indonesian  marriage  broker  accompanied  us  to  Belitung  to  visit  the  family  of  an  Indonesian 
bride  who  just  left  home  for  Taiwan.  The  father  of  this  family  then  became  our  tour  guide. 

I returned  to  the  U.S.  to  continue  my  graduate  program  in  August  1994  and  came 
back  to  Taiwan  in  May  1995,  for  the  second  round  of  fieldwork.  At  this  time,  I conducted 
another  1 5 in-depth  interviews  and  engaged  in  participant  observation.  In  July  1 995, 1 made 
a second  trip  to  Indonesia  with  Yung-Feng  Chung.  In  Jakarta,  we  ran  into  a man  from 
Meinung,  who  was  introduced  by  his  uncle,  who  himself  had  married  an  Indonesian  woman, 
to  look  for  a wife.  I thus  observed  the  process  of  match-making  meetings.  This  man's  uncle's 
marriage  was  matched  by  Brother  Chi-Wen.  During  this  trip,  we  visited  Mei-Hua,  who  was 
then  engaged  to  Shi-Lin,  whose  marriage  was  also  matched  by  Brother  Chi- Wen.  We  asked 
Mei-Hua  to  accompany  us  to  Pontianak,  her  hometown,  and  the  surrounding  towns  from 
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where  most  Indonesian  brides  originated.  Both  trips  to  Indonesia  were  accompanied  by 
Yung-Feng  Chung,  whose  trust  by  the  subjects  is  a crucial  foundation  for  this  research. 

In  the  course  of  spending  time  with  “foreign  brides,”  it  came  to  my  attention  that  not 
being  able  to  write  Chinese  and  speak  Mandarin  is  a primary  barrier  they  have  in  their 
everyday  lives.  I thus  offered  free  classes  of  Chinese  for  the  few  Indonesian  brides  to  whom 
I was  closest.  After  a few  classes,  the  MPA  comrades  discussed  the  significance  of  offering 
the  Chinese  classes  as  part  of  the  community  activism  and  therefore  decided  to  expand  the 
classes  to  the  “foreign  brides”  in  the  whole  Meinung  town.  On  July  30,  1995,  the  opening 
class  of  the  Literacy  Program  for  “foreign  brides”  was  held.  The  program  was  funded  by  the 
Kaohsiung  County  Government's  adult  education  fund,  which  can  be  applied  to  only  by 
formal  schools.  MPA  asked  the  principal  of  an  elementary  school  for  help.  This  principal 
had  developed  a cooperative  network  with  MPA  as  a result  of  various  community  activities. 
This  literacy  program  was  the  first  and  only  one  as  that  is  designed  exclusively  for  “foreign 
brides.  Consequently,  it  has  caught  a great  deal  of  attention  nationwide,  especially  from  the 
media.  This  attention  has  resulted  in  various  interactions  between  MPA,  myself  and  the 
media,  which  in  turn  becomes  another  set  of  data. 

I returned  to  the  U.S.  again  in  August  1995.  In  September  1996,  I came  back  to 
Taiwan  to  write  up  this  dissertation.  On  September  15,  MPA  arranged  a potluck  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  end  of  the  third  session  of  the  Literacy  Program  and  my  reunion 
with  the  “foreign  brides.”  The  MPA  comrades  and  I discussed  how  to  continue  the  Literacy 
Piogram  with  innovative  methods,  and  we  decided  to  incorporate  the  idea  of  "theater  of  the 
oppressed."  Mr.  Chao  Chung,  a poet  and  activist,  who  has  concentrated  on  developing 
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people  s theaters  in  Taiwan,  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Literacy 
Program.  The  methods  employed  in  this  program  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section 
of  Participatory  Research. 

In  short,  this  study  has  been  a continual  process  lasting  for  more  than  two  years.  Even 
during  the  periods  when  I was  in  the  U.S.,  information  about  the  “foreign  brides”  issue 
would  come  to  me  by  phone  calls  from  concerned  friends  staying  in  Meinung.  The  study 
is  still  going  on  as  I write. 

Research  Methods 

The  methods  employed  in  this  study  include  document  analysss,  participant 
observation,  auto-photography,  and  in-depth  interviews. 

Written  documents 

Official  reports.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  access  to  official  documents  that  are  not 
published  for  public  use.  I thus  asked  Dr.  Hsu  to  write  an  official  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
Institute  of  Ethnology,  Academia  Sinica,  so  that  the  governmental  agents  would  accept  my 
requests  for  documents  and  interviews.  The  official  reports  include  Taiwan's  governmental 
plans  to  develop  trade  relationships  with  Southeast  Asian  countries  and  various  related 
statistics,  the  rules  of  regulating  the  immigration  of  “foreign  brides,”  the  evaluation  of  the 
“foreign  brides”  phenomena,  and  related  statistics. 

Media  reports.  Thirty-three  Taiwanese  reports  related  to  “foreign  brides”  issues  from 
newspapers,  TV  news,  magazines  in  the  period  from  1988  to  1996  are  analyzed.  These 
reports  are  all  written  in  Chinese,  with  the  exception  of  one  magazine  article  which  is 
bilingual  (Chinese  and  English).  I translate  these  reports  as  literally  as  possible. 
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Participant  observation 

The  participant  observation  was  done  in  several  locations-  Meinung,  Jakarta, 
Belitung  and  Pontianak,  and  different  settings— TETO  offices,  match-making  meetings,  tours 
with  the  parents,  match-makers  of  Taiwanese  men  and  their  wives,  and  social  gatherings  of 
Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women. 

Visa  application  interviews.  The  TETO  requires  that  the  Taiwanese  man  and  his 
Indonesian  wife  be  interviewed  at  the  TETO  office  before  the  wife's  visa  to  Taiwan  can  be 
granted.  I observed  the  interaction  in  the  TETO  lobby  while  the  Taiwanese  men  and 
Indonesian  women  were  waiting  to  be  called  upon,  as  well  as  the  interview  process. 

Match-making  trips.  In  the  two  trips  to  Indonesia,  I observed  the  interaction  between 
the  matchmakers,  the  parents,  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  both  in  the  match- 
making meetings  per  se,  and  before  and  after  the  meetings.  In  addition,  while  visiting 
Belitung,  Pontianak  and  the  other  places  from  where  most  of  the  Indonesian  women  are,  I 
observed  how  the  Indonesians  perceive  the  phenomenon  of  women  of  their  nationality 
marrying  Taiwanese  men. 

Social  gatherings.  Taiwanese  men  and  their  families  gathered  at  the  match-maker's 
home  while  they  were  waiting  for  their  fiancees  to  come  to  Taiwan.  Some  of  them  continue 
to  do  so  even  after  their  Indonesian  wives  have  come  to  Taiwan.  They  would  attend  each 
other's  wedding  or  other  parties,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  a baby.  On  Friday 
nights,  there  are  night-markets  near  Meinung  downtown.  The  Indonesian  women  often  invite 
each  other  to  go  shopping  or  out  to  eat  at  the  night-markets.  Some  of  them  are  joined  by 
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their  husbands.  I have  participated  in  many  of  these  gatherings  and  have  written  detailed 
notes  after  the  participant  observation. 

In-depth  interviews 

Marriage  is  a collective  activity,  rather  than  restricted  to  the  two  partners,  at  least  in 
the  context  of  Chinese  culture.  This  point  is  not  a theoretical  assumption  but  an  empirical 
examination,  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  following  analytical  chapters.  To  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  methodological  individualism,  the  in-depth  interviews  are  not  restricted  to  the 
marital  partners.  Rather,  they  include  the  marital  partners,  their  families,  match-makers, 
marriage  brokers  and  involved  governmental  agents.  The  methods  used  to  encourage  the 
subjects  to  talk  more  freely  include  life  story  telling  and  photograph  interpretation. 

Life  story.  The  interviews  with  Taiwanese  men,  Indonesian  women,  and  their  match- 
makers, begin  with  question,  "Would  you  tell  me  about  yourself?"  As  the  topic  of  marriage 
comes  up  in  the  story,  I then  follow  by  asking  more  questions  related  to  their  experiences  in 
the  transnational  marriages.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid  imposing  any  assumed  themes  on  the 
subjects  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  transnational  marriage  and  to  see  how  the  subjects 
understand  the  transnational  marriages  in  relation  to  their  biography  (Gubrium,  1993). 

However,  I have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  employing  this  method  to  get  the 
interviews  started.  I almost  always  have  to  explain  many  times  what  “telling  about  yourself’ 
means.  After  the  explanations,  the  subjects  begin  to  talk  about  themselves  reluctantly  and 
the  self-stories  always  end  shortly  after  it  finally  got  started.  I then  have  to  go  back  to  the 
topics  mentioned  previously  such  as  their  parents  and  occupations  to  keep  the  conversation 
going.  Once  the  conversation  is  directed  “outward,”  (i.e.  not  directly  and  only  about  the 
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“self’)  the  subjects  can  then  continue  the  conversation  without  difficulties.  This  suggests 
that  research  methods  are  indeed  culturally  embedded.  Without  any  exception,  the  Taiwanese 
men  and  Indonesian  women  and  the  match-makers  interviewed  responded  my  initial  question 
by  saying,  “There  is  nothing  to  tell,”  or  “I  don't  know  what  to  tell.”  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  these  subjects  have  no  clear  sense  of  what  “self’  means.  Because  at  social 
gatherings  when  the  flow  of  conversation  is  not  directed  in  any  specific  direction,  the 
subjects  often  talk  about  themselves,  including  their  experiences  and  their  opinions.  It  is 
rather  in  this  formalized  conversation  (interview)  that  the  subjects  express  their  incapability 
of  talking  about  “self.” 

Nevertheless,  to  say  that  these  methods  are  culturally  embedded  is  not  to  say  that  the 
self-story-telling  method  is  not  appropriate  to  members  of  Chinese  culture.  Rather,  it  is  more 
difficult  when  applied  to  the  “marginalized”  groups.  As  Miller  (1993)  points  out,  style  and 
power  are  mseparable.  Historically  marginalized  groups  “may  use  'underdog'  styles...  to 
press  their  claim... and  this  may  include  masking  (suppressing,  concealing)  their  readability 
as  claims  in  the  first  place,  since  overt  claims-making  talk...  is  conventionally  identifiable 
by  all  as  a contest  of  viewpoints  (that  is,  as  political)  and  thus  inevitably  brings  the  struggle 
for  power  into  the  open  (p.  366)”.  Thus,  when  asked  to  be  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
narratives  (i.e.  talking  about  the  “self’)  the  subjects  have  difficulty.  However,  one  should 
not  view  them  as  “incompetent.”  Rather,  as  Miller  (1993)  suggests,  the  “underdogs”  are 
skilled  in  playing.  They  use  protective  strategies,  such  as  playing  the  fool,  kidding,  talking 
ambiguously,  or  keeping  silent,  to  speak  from  a position  of  structural  inequality  in  the 
system.  These  underdog  skills”  are  represented  in  several  instances.  For  example,  in  the 
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interviews,  sometimes  I would  ask  questions  that  appear  to  them  as  challenging,  a common 
response  is  “I  was  just  joking.”  However,  in  the  setting  of  social  gatherings,  when  similar 
questions  come  up  from  other  subjects,  a friendly  argument  would  occur,  instead  of  recessing 
it  to  “kidding.”  When  the  questions  were  raised  by  me  in  the  social  gathering  setting, 
sometimes  they  would  recess  it  to  uncontentious  mode  such  as  “kidding,”  whereas  other 
times  they  would  continue  the  argument  as  they  do  with  other  subjects.  The  authority 
associated  with  me  as  a Ph.D  candidate  at  a U.S.  university  could  signal  their  marginalized 
status.  But  this  authority  is  not  a concrete  entity.  Rather  it  is  similar  to  a switch,  that  in 
turned  on  and  off  depending  on  the  context.  In  the  interview  setting,  my  authority  is  readily 
sustained  in  the  roles  set  up  as  the  “interviewer”  and  the  “interviewee.”  In  the  social 
gathering  settings,  they  sometimes  see  me  as  a friend  of  Yung-Feng  Chung  or  other  MPA 
comrades.  Other  times,  probably  because  of  my  unintentional  gestures  or  tone  of  voice,  they 
aie  reminded  of  my  position  as  a Ph.D  candidate.  This  experience  tells  me  that  the 
researcher  needs  to  be  constantly  aware  of  the  changing  role  they  play  in  the  eyes  of  the 
subjects,  and  its  relationship  to  the  subject's  narrative  and  interaction  style. 

Photos.  Another  method  tried  out  to  help  encourage  the  subjects  to  talk  about  their 
experiences  and  opinions  is  to  ask  them  to  take  pictures  and  then  tell  me  what  they  have 
taken.  I asked  an  old  man  who  visited  his  daughter-in-law's  family  in  Bangka,  a Meinung 
man  who  went  to  Jakarta  for  match-making  meetings,  another  Meinung  man  who  was 
waiting  for  his  fiancee  to  come  to  Taiwan,  and  two  Indonesian  women  who  just  came  to 
Taiwan,  to  take  pictures  of  anything  interesting  to  them.  Rather  than  imposing  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  pictures  as  some  Visual  Anthropologists  do,  I asked  them  to  tell  me 
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what  these  pictures  are  about  so  as  to  understand  what  the  “gaze”  is  for  the  women  and  men 
and  how  they  relate  their  experiences  of  transnational  marriages  to  their  lives. 

Participatory  Research 
A Rejection  of  Objectifying  the  Subjects 

An  increasing  number  of  sociologists  and  other  scholars  have  been  interested  in 
combining  scholarly  research  with  activism.  These  scholars  have  labelled  their  work  by 
various  names:  action  research  (Argyris,  1983),  participatory  action  research  (Fals-Borda 
and  Rahman,  1991),  participatory  research  (Park,  1989),  liberation  sociology  (Feagin  and 
Vera,  1998),  and  feminist  action  research  (Reinharz,  1992).  As  Bolton  and  Aulette  (1996) 
point  out,  in  spite  of  the  differences,  these  approaches  share  the  critical  view  of  positivism. 
Boguslaw  and  Vickers  (1977)  characterize  positivistic  thought  in  sociology  by  five  factors: 
(1)  the  increase  of  knowledge  for  prediction  and  explanation;  (2)  the  view  of  existing  social 
institutions  as  positive;  (3)  the  belief  that  reality  is  objective;  it  exists  independent  of  human 
will  and  volition;  (4)  the  belief  that  consistent  laws  can  be  formed  upon  which  predictions 
can  be  made  and  (5)  that  this  specialized,  scientific  activity  is  reserved  for  trained 
professionals.  The  critique  of  positivism  by  participatory  scholars  generally  focuses  on  three 
issues:  (1)  positivistic  research  is  used  as  a legitimizing  tool  for  the  state;  (2)  positivism  is 
ideological;  therefore,  not  objective-  value  free  and  (3)  the  complexity  of  the  social  world 
is  reduced  by  the  subject-object  distance  in  the  research  process  (Bolton  and  Aulette,  1996). 
Participatory  researchers  believe  that  positivistic  research  is  used  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
because  it  is  usually  funded  by  the  states  or  interested  corporations,  and  the  “ordinary” 
people  are  reduced  to  numbers  and  cut  out  of  the  meaningful  decision-making  process  (Hall 
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1979;  Maguire  1987;  Feagin  and  Vera,  1998).  The  result  is  the  perpetuation  of  “a  one  sided 
process  which  regards  people  as  sources  of  information,  as  having  bits  of  isolated 
knowledge,  but  they  are  neither  expected  nor  apparently  assumed  to  be  able  to  analyze  a 
given  social  reality”  (Hall,  1979:  403). 

Participatory  oriented  scholars,  in  their  critique  of  positivism  agree  that  value 
neutrality  is  a pretension,  in  part,  because  social  facts  differ  from  natural  facts.  Not  taking 
action  is  indeed  an  action  in  itself.  Therefore,  the  values,  beliefs  and  feelings  of  the 
participants  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  social  world;  personal  involvement  does 
not  necessarily  hamper  and,  in  fact,  upgrades  the  quality  of  research  (Latapi,  1988). 
Research  as  Action 

The  participatory  oriented  research  can  be  further  separated  into  two  groups:  those 
that  emphasize  personal  and  societal  transformation,  that  Bolton  and  Aulette  call  liberative 
research,  and  those  that  merely  stress  participation  of  "subjects"  in  social  research  (Bolton 
and  Aulette,  1996).  This  dissertation  is  meant  to  be  the  former.  As  Peter  Park  (1989)  argues, 
the  effect  of  reifying  social  sciences  is  the  promotion  of  an  unchanging  reality  in  which 
neither  a past  nor  a future  are  visible.  Without  motion,  he  maintains,  transformation  is  not 
conceivable.  This  dissertation  does  not  only  recognize  that  the  impact  of  research  is 
inevitable  , but  also  views  itself  as  a sociological  intervention  (Touraine,  1981)  to  empower 
the  subjects  whose  voices  have  been  silenced.  Instead  of  studying  a situation,  a trend  or  an 
opinion,  the  new  research  objective  points  to  the  domain  of  social  relations  and  social  action. 

Sociology's  chief  problem  is  to  bring  these  relations  to  the  surface,  so  as  no  longer 

to  be  the  dupe  of  the  categories  of  social  practice.  This  then  presupposes  the  active 
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intervention  of  the  sociologist.  His  task  is  to  bring  out  these  social  relations 
concealed  behind  a mesh  of  approved  and  organized  practices.  (Touraine,  1981:  139) 

The  intervention  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  research,  focusing  on  itself  and  its  own 

functioning.  Rather,  it  is  on  a struggle  and  the  movement  this  struggle  represents  (ibid.  p. 

148).  Touraine  (ibid.  142-144)  established  four  principles  for  sociological  intervention.  The 

first  and  foremost  principle  is  for  sociologists  to  come  face  to  face  with  social  movements. 

Sociologists  should  consider  themselves  as  historical  actors  and  as  representatives  of  real  or 

potential  actors  greater  than  themselves.  Second,  sociologists  need  to  go  beyond  ideological 

language  and  to  apprehend  the  social  movement  group  in  its  militant  role.  Third,  the 

researchers  should  not  be  identified  with  the  actors  and  even  less  with  their  adversaries. 

Instead,  the  researcher  should  be  the  person  by  whom  the  social  movement  is  set  in  its 

context,  the  person  who  speaks  both  to  the  militants  and  to  the  opponents,  and  above  all,  the 

person  who  endeavors  to  delineate  the  social  movement  from  the  struggle  and,  hence,  also 

to  designate  the  social  and  cultural  stakes  of  the  conflict.  Fourth,  the  analysis  is  turned  into 

militant  action  and  the  researcher  leams  to  become  acquainted  with  the  movement  by 

participating  in  the  group's  analytical  work.  The  requirement  that  researchers  not  be 

identified  with  the  actors  does  not  preclude  their  involvement  in  the  movement.  The 

independence  of  and  distance  from  the  movement  are  themselves  of  service.  Both  are 

indispensable  for  the  disengaging  of  a social  movement  from  the  fiercest  protest  struggles 

or  revolts.  To  sum  up,  in  Touraine's  sociological  intervention,  researchers  put  themselves 

"in  a situation  in  which  the  object  of  sociology,  social  relations  and  collective  action  all 
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emerge  directly"  (Touraine,  1981:  145).  Therefore,  sociological  intervention  is  “the  action 
of  a sociology  which  is  itself  a sociology  of  action”  (ibid.  145) 

As  Chung  (1996)  points  out,  sociological  intervention  is  of  even  greater  value  and 
importance  in  the  "third"  world  conditions  in  which  highly  uneven  development  gives  rise 
to  tremendous  social  injustice,  access  to  knowledge  and  information  is  often  controlled  by 
the  elites,  and  social  movements  usually  burst  out  amid  repressive  and  exploitative  state 
control.  As  the  privileged  members  of  their  own  societies,  sociologists  not  only  have  access 
to  the  most  holistic  and  critical  knowledge  and  information  about  their  society,  but  also  are 
in  a position  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  struggles  against  the  established  order. 
Sociological  intervention  herein  can  help  prolong  and  intensify  social  movements. 

Paulo  Freire  (1995),  the  Brazilian  revolutionary  educator  and  philosopher,  in  contrast 
to  Touraine,  suggests  that  the  involvement  of  researcher  in  the  "third"  world  countries 
requires  more  than  what  Touraine  has  in  mind.  First,  for  Freire,  an  interventionist  sociologist 
should  not  be  different  from  a liberating  educator  whose  aim  is  not  merely  to  teach  the 
illiterate  people  to  read  and  write,  but  to  help  them  critically  perceive  their  personal  and 
social  reality  and  to  radically  transform  the  world  (Chung,  1996).  According  to  Freire,  the 
pedagogy  of  the  oppressed  is  both  humanist  and  libertarian.  It  first  encounters  the  problem 
of  consciousness. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  first  stage  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  oppressed 
consciousness  and  the  oppressor  consciousness,  the  problem  of  men  and  women  who 
oppress  and  men  and  women  who  suffer  oppression.  It  must  take  into  account  their 
behavior,  their  view  of  the  world,  and  their  ethics.  A particular  problem  is  the 
duality  of  the  oppressed:  they  are  contradictory,  divided  beings,  shaped  by  and 
existing  in  a concrete  situation  of  oppression  and  violence.  (Freire,  1995:  37) 
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Through  libertarian  education,  the  oppressed  are  empowered  to  develop  a critical 
consciousness  of  the  world  of  oppression  and,  through  praxis,  commit  themselves  to  its 
transformation.  After  transforming  the  reality  of  oppression,  the  pedagogy  extends  its  scope 
from  person  to  society  and  "becomes  a pedagogy  of  all  people  in  the  process  of  permanent 
liberation"  (ibid.  p.  36). 

Freire  is  similar  to  Touraine  in  that  they  both  argue  for  a critical  self-examination  on 
the  part  of  the  educator/sociologist.  But  their  perceived  functions  are  different.  For 
Touraine,  it  is  to  overcome  the  fragility  of  the  sociologist's  position,  with  the  bottom  line  of 
maintaining  identity  distance.  For  Freire,  it  is  to  pave  the  way  for  a profound  re-socialization 
and  comradeship  with  the  oppressed,  only  through  which,  Freire  believes,  can  the  educator 
understand  the  characteristic  ways  of  living  and  behaving  of  the  oppressed  and  reconstruct, 
for  and  with  the  oppressed,  the  state  of  social  consciousness  and  reality  (1995:  43). 

From  Literacy  Program  to  Theater  of  the  Oppressed 

As  a tool  to  increase  the  subjects'  ability  to  engage  in  dialog  with  others  and  to 
increase  democratic  participation  in  the  production  of  knowledge,  a Chinese  Literacy 
Program  for  the  "foreign  brides"  was  initiated  on  July  30,  1995.  To  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  "foreign  brides"  issue,  we  held  a formal  opening  ceremony,  in  which  several  important 
figures  were  invited.  The  attention  of  the  press  was  drawn  to  this  program  because  it  is  the 
first  and  the  only  one,  as  of  today,  which  is  designed  exclusively  for  "foreign  brides."  At  the 
opening  ceremony,  humanist  messages  were  delivered  by  the  invited  figures:  the  local 
Taiwanese  are  responsible  for  helping  the  "foreign  brides"  adjust  to  the  Taiwanese  society. 
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I designed  material  that  focuses  on  introducing  the  environment  in  Meinung  and  on 
the  Chinese  conversation  the  “foreign  brides”  would  encounter  most  frequently,  such  as 
those  used  at  night  markets,  the  banks  and  the  airports.  However,  since  I had  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  for  my  study,  I asked  two  Meinung  folks  to  continue  to  teach  the  courses.  Since  I do 
not  consider  learning  “standard”  Chinese  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  program,  I purposely 
did  not  ask  professional  teachers  to  teach.  Instead,  I encouraged  a housewife,  Sister  Kwei- 
Yin,  who  has  suffered  from  marital  violence  and  sought  help  from  MPA.  My  hope  was  to 
help  her  develop  self-confidence  and  that  the  “foreign  brides”  would  be  less  intimidated  by 
a mother-like  teacher  than  professional  school  teachers.  The  former  hope  has  been  achieved. 
In  an  article  that  Sister  Kwei-Yin  wrote  for  a special  issue  on  "foreign  brides  in  Meinung" 
in  a community  newspaper,  she  remarks, 

One  day,  Ms.  Hsia  called.  She  mentioned  her  plan  of  the  "literacy  program  for  the 
foreign  brides."  I congratulated  her.  But  she  unexpectedly  invited  me  to  be  the 
teacher....  I was  surprisingly  flattered,  but  did  not  dare  to  accept  it.  In  addition  to 
having  no  experience,  I thought  of  the  feel  that  I had  always  been  a member  of  the 
comer  throughout  my  education  process.  I rarely  had  a chance  to  speak  in  front  of 
the  public,  and  always  prayed  secretly  that  the  teachers  would  not  call  on  me....  After 
the  schools,  I never  had  a chance  to  be  in  charge.  Yet  Ms.  Hsia  was  very  patient  and 
sincere.  She  continually  convinced  me  and  encouraged  me,  so  I decided  to  accept 
it....  It  has  been  a beautiful  experience  for  me.  At  the  age  of  near  fifty,  I finally  know 
what  I can  do.. ..(Special  Issue,  Moonlight  Magazine,  4,  29,  1996,  p.  3) 

Since  I was  not  present  to  realize  my  original  plan,  Sister  Kwei-Yin  and  the  other 

teachers  followed  the  textbooks  written  by  Taipei  Municipal  Education  Bureau  for  the  adult 

literacy  program.  The  purpose  of  empowering  the  "foreign  brides"  in  addition  to  learning 

how  to  read  and  write  Chinese  was  not  put  into  practice.  When  I returned  to  Taiwan  in 

September,  1996,  I discussed  with  MPA  activists  and  suggested  that  we  collaborate  with  an 
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activist  friend  of  ours,  who  has  been  working  to  localize  the  “theater  of  the  oppressed”  in 

Taiwan.  A new  Literacy  Program  employing  the  methods  of  “theater  of  the  oppressed” 

begun  in  November,  1996. 

The  spirits  of  the  theater  of  the  oppressed 

What  is  the  Theater  of  the  Oppressed?  Adrian  Jackson,  a practicer  of  Augusto  Boal's 

methods  in  the  "Western"  world,  summarizes  it  best: 

The  Theater  of  the  Oppressed  is  about  acting  rather  than  talking,  questioning  rather 
than  giving  answers,  analyzing  rather  than  accepting  (Boal  1992,  p.  xxiv). 

Informed  by  Paulo  Freire,  Boal  is  a Brazilian  activist/artist.  It  is  Boal's  fundamental  belief 

that  anyone  can  act  and  that  theatrical  performance  should  not  be  solely  the  province  of 

professionals.  He  claims, 

This  is  theater-the  art  of  looking  at  ourselves....  [A]ll  human  beings  are  Actors  (they 
act!)  and  Spectators  (they  observe!).  They  are  Spect-Actors.  (ibid.  p.  xxx) 

Moreover,  for  Boal,  the  word  "act"  has  dual  meaning:  to  perform  and  to  take  action. 

Theater,  in  Boal's  mind,  is  indeed  a force  for  change,  rather  than  for  mere  bourgeois 

entertainment. 

....[T]heater...  should  help  us  learn  about  ourselves  and  our  times.  We  should  know 
the  world  we  live  in,  the  better  to  change  it.  Theater  is  a form  of  knowledge;  it 
should  and  can  also  be  a means  of  transforming  society.  Theater  can  help  us  build 
our  future,  rather  than  just  waiting  for  it  (ibid.  p.  xxxi). 

As  Adrian  Jackson  beautifully  describes, 

....If , in  The  Theater  of  the  Oppressed...  Boal  interpreted  Aristotelian  catharsis  as  a 
purging  by  society  of  its  members'  asocial  tendencies,  the  Boalian  redefinition  in  this 
book  suggests  that  individuals,  and  by  extension  society  itself,  can  be  changed  by  a 
catharsis,  that  catharsis  is  not  the  sole  province  of  the  controlling  group;  that  it  is  a 
weapon  that  can  be  pointed  in  either  direction.  His  catharsis  is  a removal  of  blocks, 
not  a voiding  of  desires;  the  desires  are  clarified  and  dynamised,  not  tamed.  Here 
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catharsis  releases  desires  which  societal  constructions  ...  had  imprisoned.  Individuals 
can  be  neurotic— perhaps  whole  societies,  nations  even,  can  be  neurotic— and  perhaps 
there  is  a connection  between  the  two  phenomena... (Boal  1995,  translator's 
introduction) 

The  Theater’s  application  to  “foreign  brides”  literacy  program 

Mr.  Chao  Chung  was  first  informed  of  “The  Theater  of  the  Oppressed”  by  a group 
of  “third  world”  activists  of  the  “People's  Theater,”  especially  those  from  the  Philippines. 
He  has  been  trying  to  find  a catharsis  through  theater  for  the  Chinese  in  Taiwan,  who  are  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  third  world  and  the  “developed”  country.  Being  more  familiar  with 
working  with  college  students  and  laborers,  combining  the  “People's  Theater”  with  “Literacy 
Program”  for  the  “foreign  brides”  has  been  a great  challenge  for  him. 

As  mentioned  above,  teaching  the  “foreign  brides”  how  to  read  and  write  Chinese  is 
the  vehicle  through  which  the  “foreign  brides”  can  voice  themselves,  rather  than  a goal  in 
itself.  As  for  any  workshops  of  the  People's  Theater,  we  needed  a spacious  room  with  no 
objects,  so  that  the  participants  could  freely  extend  their  bodies.  We  thus  moved  the  Literacy 
Program  from  a normal  school  classroom  to  a room  with  a wooden  floor  and  no  desks  or 
chairs.  At  the  first  class,  Chao  Chung  explained  to  the  "foreign  brides"  how  to  develop  the 
ability  to  express  themselves  and  to  build  trust  among  the  group  members  through  theater 
and  games.  While  these  games  have  been  successfully  applied  to  college  students,  they  were 
resisted  by  “foreign  brides,”  though  they  found  the  games  a lot  of  fun.  They  told  me  that  only 
kids  play  games.  They  asked  their  families  to  take  care  of  their  babies  so  that  they  could 
study  Chinese,  not  to  play.  I asked  them  if  they  were  happier  in  the  workshops  than  in  the 
regular  classes.  They  said  yes,  but  they  still  believed  studying  Chinese  characters  should  be 
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the  only  goal.  Some  even  suggested  that  we  should  have  tests  to  push  them  to  study  harder. 
We  sadly  realize  that  learning  had  become  a cruel  thing,  especially  for  the  marginalized 
people.  To  them,  this  program  should  not  be  about  learning  about  ourselves  and  developing 
creativity.  It  should  be  about  learning  techniques  so  we  can  be  more  competitive. 

After  a discussion,  we  decided  to  employ  the  least  resisted  methods.  I called  each 
of  the  “foreign  brides”  the  night  before  the  next  class.  I explained  to  them  that  in  the 
following  classes,  we  would  focus  on  conversation  in  Mandarin.  In  the  past,  they  had  mostly 
studied  how  to  write,  and  rarely  had  a chance  to  practice  speaking  Mandarin.  So  we  moved 
back  to  the  regular  classroom,  with  desks  and  chairs,  where  they  felt  more  comfortable, 
because,  in  their  minds,  it  was  what  a classroom  should  be  like. 

Chao  Chung  designed  several  different  methods  so  that  the  “"foreign  brides”  felt  they 
were  learning  something  practical,  that  is,  written  and  spoken  Chinese,  and  at  the  same  time, 
had  a chance  to  express  themselves.  At  the  beginning,  Chung  still  used  more  abstract 
methods.  For  example,  once  Chung  prepared  three  pictures,  butterflies,  masks  and  planets, 
and  then  asked  them  what  they  thought  about  the  pictures  and  how  they  would  describe 
them.  Chung's  hope  was  that  these  images  would  encourage  the  women  to  express  their 
feelings  more  freely,  because  there  were  no  apparent  “right”  answers  to  any  one  of  them. 
However,  probably  because  the  images  were  too  distant  from  their  everyday  experience  and 
they  were  not  sure  what  the  teacher  expected  from  them,  they  did  not  seem  very  enthusiastic. 
They  tended  to  have  the  same  answers  as  the  ones  before  them. 

Gradually,  Chung  employed  methods  that  the  “foreign  brides”  could  more  directly 
relate  to  their  living  experiences.  For  instance,  one  exercise  is  called  “My  Day.”  They  were 
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asked  what  they  “hear,”  “see,”  “smell,”  and  “do”  at  7:00  a.m.,  10:00  a.m.,  noon,  2:00  p.m., 
4:00  p.m.  and  8:00  p.m.,  respectively.  Before  we  did  the  exercise,  Chung  asked  everyone  to 
close  their  eyes  and  flash  back  to  what  they  do  everyday.  They  responded  excitedly  and 
everyone  had  different  answers.  Ching-Hua's  reads, 

At  7:00  a.m.,  I get  up.  I hear  some  else's  babv  crying.6 

At  10:00  a.m.,  from  the  windows  I see  the  neighbor  doing  ironwork. 

At  noon,  I am  at  the  kitchen  and  smell  cooking. 

At  2:00  p.m.,  I hear  dogs  barking  and  see  many  dogs. 

At  4:00  p.m.,  I am  doing  the  cementing  work. 

At  8:00  p.m.,  I am  teaching  mv  son  mental  arithmetic. 

Hung-Chu's  reads, 

At  7:00  a.m.,  I get  up.  I hear  mv  babv  crying. 

At  10:00  a.m.,  from  my  bedroom  I see  my  father  come  back  from  the  field. 

At  noon,  I am  at  the  kitchen  and  smell  cooking. 

At  2:00  p.m.,  I hear  father  getting  up  and  see  him  go  to  work. 

At  4:00  p.m.,  I am  taking  a shower. 

At  8:00  p.m.,  I am  watching  T.V.. 

Compared  to  what  I had  seen  in  their  regular  classes  before  the  workshops,  they 
laughed  more,  more  willing  to  talk,  and  to  ask  questions  and  to  help  each  other  out.  Before 
the  workshops,  they  only  repeated  what  the  teacher  said.  When  the  teachers  attempted  to  ask 
them  to  read  the  text  alone,  they  were  intimidated,  let  alone  to  ask  questions.  What  surprised 
me  more  than  anything  else  is  that  after  a year  of  having  the  classes  together,  they  did  not 
know  all  their  classmates'  names,  or  where  they  lived  and  what  they  did,  not  to  having 
mention  a sense  of  solidarity.  Sister  Kwei-Yin  complained  to  me  about  it  many  times  and 
she  feels  guilty  for  not  being  able  to  develop  a sense  of  "weness"  in  the  class.  By  doing 


6.  The  underlined  are  the  sentences  filled  out  by  the  “foreign  brides.” 
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several  exercises  that  encourage  the  “foreign  brides”  to  talk  about  their  own  experiences, 
they  have  come  to  know  each  other  and  themselves  better. 

Yet,  sometimes  this  new  understanding  invites  tension.  For  example,  at  one  class, 
the  topic  was  about  their  experiences  of  coming  to  Taiwan.  Chao  Chung  asked  everyone  to 
close  their  eyes.  Then  he  played  a gentle  music  called  "Silk  Road"  and  asked  them  to  reflect 
on  what  they  felt  when  they  left  home,  on  the  airplane,  their  expectation  of  Taiwan  and  their 
first  impression  of  Taiwan.  After  the  music,  Chung  asked  everyone  to  share  their 
experiences.  Chi-Mei  expressed, 

When  I left  Singkawang.  I heard  sea  gulls  crying  and  the  steamship  whistling. 

Then,  I went  to  Pontianak's  airport  to  take  airplane.  I saw  sad  travellers. 

At  the  airplane  I thought  Taiwan  would  be  a progressive  place  with  many  buildings. 

When  I got  to  Taiwan,  I thought  Meinung  is  similar  to  mv  hometown. 

This  particular  exercise  provided  an  environment  for  the  “foreign  brides”  to  express  their 
complicated  feelings  when  they  left  their  homes  for  Taiwan.  From  this  exercise,  they  had 
the  chance  to  know  the  experiences  of  others  as  well.  They  all  openly  talked  about  their  sad 
feelings.  Chi-Mei  used  to  be  quiet  in  the  class,  because  her  ability  to  write  and  read  Chinese 
lagged  behind  the  others  because  of  several  missed  classes.  Interestingly,  she  has  been 
among  the  most  expressive  and  outspoken  at  the  workshops.  She  expressed  how  threatened 
she  felt  before  she  left  home.  She  overheard  a woman  who  was  about  to  leave  home  for 
work  in  Taiwan  telling  her  parents  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  to  Taiwan.  The  woman's 
parents  told  her  not  to  worry  and  behave  herself.  Chi-Mei  was  afraid  of  her  future  in  Taiwan. 
She  said,  “My  heart  was  so  confused.  I don't  speak  the  language.  I didn't  know  how  my 
husband  and  his  family  would  treat  me....  When  I heard  the  sea  gulls  crying  and  the  steam 
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whistling,  my  heart  was  broken.  I wanted  to  cry.”  Chao  Chung  said  to  Chi-Mei  and  the 
whole  class,  “Your  experience  is  very  similar  to  a poem  of  the  greatest  Chinese  poet,  Li  Po.... 
Everyone  can  be  a great  poet....”  He  then  wrote  down  the  poem  on  the  board  and  taught  them 
to  read  it. 

Several  husbands  of  the  “foreign  brides”  as  they  usually  did  in  this  class  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  classroom.  They  panicked  when  they  saw  their  wives  talk  about  how  sad  they 
were  when  they  came  to  Taiwan.  Two  of  them  complained  to  us,  “Are  you  trying  to  make 
them  homesick?”  Their  complaints  put  us  in  a dilemma.  We  understood  and  sympathized 
with  the  insecurity  of  the  Taiwanese  husbands.  We  also  worried  that  they  would  stop  their 
wives  from  coming  to  class,  since  the  family's  support  had  been  the  most  crucial  factor  in 
their  participation  in  the  Literacy  Program.  Yet,  we  did  not  want  to  perpetuate  patriarchy. 
Our  goal  was  to  encourage  the  “foreign  brides”  to  critically  reflect  on  their  experiences. 
Chao  Chung,  myself  and  other  MPA  activists  discussed  this  dilemma  seriously.  We  decided 
that  we  would  continue  our  approach.  Even  if  conflicts  between  the  “foreign  brides”  and 
their  husbands  arose  because  of  the  workshops,  we  thought  it  was  better  than  suppressing 
their  feelings  and  self-expressions.  Gladly,  no  “foreign  brides”  have  dropped  out  of  the 
workshops.  Their  husbands  continue  to  sit  in  the  classes  while  their  wives  are  learning. 

After  ten  sessions  of  the  workshop,  we  saw  some  changes.  Compared  with  other 
“foreign  brides”  who  have  not  participated  in  the  workshop,  these  participants  have  become 
more  outspoken,  self-assertive  and  have  a stronger  sense  of  solidarity.  Once  we  had  to 
reschedule  the  classes  from  Sunday  morning  to  Monday  evening.  Several  “foreign  brides” 
who  could  not  participate  in  the  workshop  on  Sundays  attended  this  session.  Like  the 
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“foreign  brides”  at  the  beginning  sessions  of  the  workshops,  they  did  not  ask  questions,  and 
were  very  shy  when  they  were  called  upon. 

At  one  session  of  the  workshop,  the  topic  was  about  environmental  pollution.  They 
were  provided  three  pictures:  first,  a house  nearby  a clean  and  beautiful  river;  second,  a 
house  nearby  a dirty  and  polluted  rivers  surrounded  by  factories,  and  third  a big  question 
mark.  Chao  Chung  explained,  “Suppose  you  live  in  the  house  of  the  first  picture-nearby  the 
clean  and  beautiful  river.  Then  the  factories  moved  in  and  polluted  the  river,  like  the  second 
picture.  You  want  the  clean  and  beautiful  river  back.  What  would  you  do?”  The  first  two 
"foreign  brides"  suggested  that  they  would  ask  the  neighbors  to  go  to  the  police  together  and 
ask  the  government  for  help.  The  third  “foreign  bride”  said  she  would  go  to  the  police  by 
herself.  Chao  Chung  asked  her  why  her  suggestion  was  different  from  the  previous  two 
classmates.  She  replied  confidently,  “Everyone  thinks  differently.”  This  is  in  clear  contrast 
to  the  situations  in  the  past  when  they  almost  always  had  the  same  answers  as  the  first  one 
who  provided  an  answer. 

For  the  last  session,  everyone  brought  some  desserts  to  share  with  classmates.  Chao 
Chung  asked  them  what  they  had  learned  in  the  past  ten  sessions.  They  all  said  they  had 
been  able  to  speak  more  Chinese.  Though  none  of  them  mentioned  what  they  had  learned 
about  themselves,  we  still  think  they  have  been  empowered.  Chao  Chung,  myself  and  other 
MPA  activists  were  confused  by  what  they  were  discussing,  when  they  spoke  Indonesian 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Then,  Hung-Chu  announced  to  us,  “We  want  to  sing  an  Indonesian 
song.”  They  then  sang  a song  with  hands  clapping.  Hung-Chu  later  explained  to  us,  “This 
song  is  about  how  happy  they  are  with  friends,  and  they  want  to  know  when  we  can  get 
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together  again.  We  will  be  very  sad  if  we  do  not  see  our  dear  friends.”  We  asked  them  to 
teach  us  to  sing  the  Indonesian  song.  Hung-Chu  volunteered  to  be  the  teacher.  Another 
“foreign  bride”  suggested  that  they  sing  another  Indonesian  song,  so  an  Indonesian  children’s 
folk  rhythm  followed.  It  was  a vivid  contrast  to  the  first  class,  when  MPA  provided  a 
birthday  cake  to  celebrate  the  one-year-old  birthday  of  the  Literacy  Program.  I asked  if  they 
could  sing  an  Indonesian  song  for  celebration,  they  just  shyly  smiled. 

After  more  than  a year  of  trying  out  the  Literacy  Program,  we  observed  some  changes 
in  the  gender  relations  between  the  couples.  Although  we  offered  baby-sitting  for  the 
“foreign  brides”  so  they  could  be  relieved  of  child-care  responsibility  and  come  to  the 
classes,  yet  the  husbands  often  volunteered  to  take  care  of  the  babies  in  the  back  of  the 
classroom  while  their  wives  were  in  the  classes.  The  attitudes  towards  the  "foreign  brides" 
in  the  Meinung  community  has  changed  too.  Unlike  the  public  image  of  them  as  foreigners 
and  “others,”  Meinung  folks  have  began  to  see  them  as  “us.”  One  day,  a Meinung  folk,  who 
is  a member  of  MPA,  chatted  with  me  about  the  “foreign  brides”  issue  and  the  Literacy 
Program.  He  suggested  that  he  would  ask  the  Rotary  Club  at  Meinung  district,  of  which  he 
is  a member,  to  hold  a Chinese  New  Year  party  for  the  "foreign  brides"  and  their  families. 

I provided  the  Rotary  Club  the  list  of  “foreign  brides”  in  Meinung  and  they  sent  out  the 
invitation  letters.  In  the  letters,  they  spoke  as  the  members  of  the  Meinung  community,  who 
were  holding  the  welcoming  party  for  the  new  members  of  the  community-the  “foreign 


brides.” 
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An  Invitation  to  the  Power  Game  of  Knowledge  Production 

Being  actively  involved  in  empowering  these  currently  marginalized  subjects  does 
not  only  serve  to  voice  the  voiceless,  but  also  to  reveal  how  the  oppressive  elite  rule  (Feagin 
and  Vera,  1998).  Since  the  Literacy  Program  is  the  first,  and  so  far,  the  only  program  that 
is  directed  towards  enhancing  the  welfare  of  the  “foreign  brides”  in  Taiwan,  the  press  has 
been  extremely  interested  in  contacting  MPA  and  myself.  In  the  process  of  dealing  with  the 
media  workers,  the  mechanics  of  reality  production  by  the  media  are  clearly  revealed  (see 
the  chapter  on  the  media  for  a detailed  discussion).  This  observation  of  the  power  game  of 
knowledge  production  in  action  cannot  be  achieved  by  researchers  who  maintain  a distance 
from  their  subjects. 

An  Invitation  to  Self-Critique 

The  commitment  to  voice  the  voiceless  and  to  sociology  “from  the  bottom  up”  often 
puts  researchers  in  a vulnerable  position.  From  the  workshops,  I came  to  the  realization  that 
"expressing  yourself’  has  sadly  become  a privilege  enjoyed  by  intellectuals  and 
professionals.  When  asked  to  express  opinions  and  feelings,  especially  in  front  of  a group, 
the  “foreign  brides”  often  replied  by  “I  don't  know,”  or  “I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.”  These 
answers  can  be  easily  used  as  the  evidence  that  the  “ordinary”  people  are  indeed  simple- 
minded  or  incompetent.  However,  from  the  perspective  of  liberation  sociology,  we  want  to 
believe  that  these  responses  are  a protective  strategy  that  “underdogs”  often  use  (Miller, 
1993),  since  they  have  leamt  that  the  dominant  society  believes  their  opinions  do  not  exist 
or  do  not  count.  Nevertheless,  a self-reflexive  researcher  will  soon  become  aware  of  the 
danger  that  they  might  be  imposing  their  own  opinions  on  the  voiceless.  That  is,  they  are 
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privileging  themselves  to  use  their  voices.  This  realization  can  easily  lead  to  a decision  of 

inactivity,  that  can  be  viewed  as  neo-conservatism  because  not  taking  any  action  serves  to 

maintain  the  status  quo.  Critique  and  self-critique  are  crucial  to  participatory  research.  The 

latter  is  often  the  most  difficult.  As  Touraine  warns  us, 

The  researcher  must,  in  fact,  fight  against  a dominatory  part  of  himself.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  exposed  to  the  group's  criticism;  he  must  come  out  of  himself  in  order 
to  be  able  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  movement.  (1981 : 203) 

The  vulnerable  position  of  a participatory  researcher  can  be  illustrated  by  my  experience 

dealing  with  the  media  workers  whose  behaviors  were  criticized  by  me  as  manipulating  the 

“oppressed”  and  who  in  return  told  me  that  I am  not  the  parent  of  the  “oppressed”  and  thus 

have  no  right  to  speak  for  them  (see  the  chapter  on  the  media  for  more  discussion). 

Researchers  have  to  be  committed  to  stand  by  the  “oppressed”  and  at  the  same  time 

constantly  question  our  own  voices  and  our  right  to  speak  for  others.  As  Dr.  Heman  Vera 

(1996)  points  out,  the  answer  to  this  dilemma  can  only  be  found  in  what  is  the  task  of  the 

day.  If  the  “task  of  the  day”  is  to  stand  between  a rapist  and  a raped,  then  we  cannot  take  the 

luxury  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  our  action,  we  have  to  do  it!  But  what  if  what  we 

perceived  as  rape  was  just  a move  of  loving  passion?  Well,  that  is  the  risk  we  must  take! 

Everyone  takes  risks  to  live.  The  risks  of  academicians  are  always  related  to  being  wrong, 

unjust,  stupid,  and  simplistic. 


CHAPTER  3 

SOCIAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REALITY— 
THE  OFFICIAL  CONSTRUCTION 


Self-Reflection 


My  complete  financial  dependence  had  made  me  swallow  my  pride  in  the  face 
of  ethnic  offenses  for  three  years.  Just  when  I thought  I could  finally  be  home  safe 
because  it  would  be  my  last  year  at  graduate  school,  an  unexpected  insult  struck  me. 
Having  seen  so  many  cases  of  mistreatment  and  silenced  anger  due  to  reliance  on 
financial  aid,  I knew  in  my  heart  that  I could  not  take  the  abuse  any  more.  In  spite 
of  much  discouragement  from  concerned  colleagues,  I decided  to  call  it  to  a few 
university  administrators  ’ attention. 

They  seemed  very  sympathetic  and  agreed  with  my  judgement  when  I went  to 
talk  with  them  face-to-face.  Yet,  surprisingly,  when  it  came  time  for  the  "official 
reports,  " their  sympathy  and  agreement  turned  to  the  implication  that  I was  not 
telling  the  truth  and  the  characterization  of  the  accused  offender  as  a great 
individual  who  did  the  best  for  our  welfare.  In  response  to  my  objection  to  the  one- 
sided reports,  the  administrator  attempted  to  sugarcoat  the  reports  by  claiming 
"there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  every  story  and  that  facts'  can  look  very  different 
when  presented  from  a different  perspective  with  additional  information. " 

Interestingly,  the  administration  quickly  accepted  the  alleged  offender's  story 
that  he  was  innocent  without  even  attempting  to  interview  those  who  could 
corroborate  my  story.  More  insultingly,  regardless  of  my  explicit  objections,  the 
administration  reconstructed  me  as  someone  who  attacked  other  innocent  people. 


Knowing  that  the  administration  is  supported  by  a group  of  university 
employed  lawyers  whose  job  is  nothing  but  to  protect  the  university's  reputation  at 
all  costs,  I dropped  the  issue,  which  some  might  interpret  as  the  admission  of  my 
own  fault. 

Surely,  being  quite  familiar  with  the  constructionist  approach,  I understand 
that  reality  is  situated.  Yet,  after  this  experience  of  fighting  against  an  enormous 
bureaucracy,  I finally  realized  that  only  a certain  version  of  reality  are  privileged  as 
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the  "Truth. " Ironically,  the  narrative  of  "situated  reality"  can  be  used  to  protect  a 
position  of  interest  by  patronizing  the  others. 

These  encounters  with  bureaucracy  sharpened  my  gaze  on  understanding  the 
‘foreign  brides”  issue.  Initially,  I relied  on  the  interviews  with  the  officials  of  the 
TETO  to  find  out  “what  is  really  going  on.  ” The  experiences  with  the  university 
administrators  shifted  my  focus  to  looking  at  how  the  official  reports  are  socially  and 
politically  constructed. 

Social  Construction  of  Reality 

There  are  two  opposing  epistemological  orientations  in  sociology  and  other  social 
sciences  in  regard  to  what  “reality”  is.  The  former  treats  reality  as  an  objective  fact  (i.e.,  a 
thing),  which  can  be  observed,  measured,  and  mapped  out  independently  of  the  subjective 
representations  of  those  who  live  in  it.  Social  interaction  in  this  world  seems  to  be  a matter 
of  reacting  and  responding  to  reality's  inherent  meanings— transporting,  conveying,  and 
manipulating  those  meanings.  Language  is  considered  as  merely  conveying  meanings  that 
emanate  from  the  things  and  acts  that  the  words  reference,  correspond  to,  or  stand  for. 
Accordingly,  interaction  helps  us  navigate  reality,  while  the  essential  task  of  language  is 
simple  description-telling  about  reality  (Holstein,  1993). 

On  the  contrary,  an  alternative  approach  informed  by  social  constructionism  (Berger 
and  Luckman,  1966),  ethnomethodology  (Garfmkel,  1967)  and  symbolic  interactionism 
(Blumer,  1969),  asserts  that  social  reality  is  an  “ongoing  accomplishment”  of  social  actors 
who  continually  construct  a social  world  via  what  Garfmkel  (1967)  called  “the  organized 
artful  practices  of  everyday  life.”  This  approach  questions  the  positivistic  assumption  of 
social  world.  According  to  this  conception,  the  social  world  is  viewed  as  a world  constituted 
by  taken-for-granted  meanings.  That  is,  “it  is  not  a real  objective  factual  social  world  exists 
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out  there  to  which  the  members  of  society  are  subject  but  that  the  actors  in  the  process  of 
apprehending  this  world  (that  is,  explaining  it,  defining  it,  perceiving  it)  externalize  and 
objectify  it  through  the  available  mode  by  which  apprehension  can  be  articulated”  (Filmer 
et  al,  1973:  18). 

This  recent  “narrative  turn”  in  social  sciences  shared  by  postmodernist, 
poststructuralist,  constructionist  and  ethnomethodological  perspectives  has  argued  that  social 
world  and  its  forms  are  made  concrete  and  meaningful  through  everyday  talk  and  interaction, 
by  way  of  descriptive  practice  (Gubrium  and  Holstein,  1990).  This  new  paradigm 
challenges  the  realist  views  of  language  as  a transparent  medium,  unambiguously  reflecting 
stable,  singular  meanings.  Discourse  of  all  kinds  are  understood  as  deeply  constitutive  of 
reality,  not  simply  a technical  device  for  establishing  meaning  (Riessman,  1993).  Narrative 
analysis,  thus,  examines  how  the  subject's  story  is  put  together,  the  cultural  resources  it 
draws  on,  and  how  it  persuades  a listener  of  authenticity  (Riessman,  1993). 

The  cultural  resources  that  the  subjects  draw  on  to  construct  their  story  and  thus  the 
reality  are  what  is  called  the  “stock  of  knowledge.”  Schutz  (1964)  stressed  that  the  social 
world  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  commonsense  categories  and  constructs.  These  constructs 
are  the  resources  with  which  persons  interpret  their  situations  of  action,  grasp  the  intentions 
and  motivations  of  others,  achieve  inter  subjective  understandings  and  coordinated  actions, 
and  more  generally  manage  the  life  world.  This  stock  of  knowledge-held  in  the  form  of 
typified  constructs  and  categories— serves  as  a progamative  resource  for  organizing 
understandings  of  and  actions  in  the  life  world.  Therefore,  the  researchers  should  study 
“typification,”  the  social  mechanism  of  reality  construction.  Viewing  reality  as  a social 
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construction  shifts  our  analytic  interest  from  the  objective  features  of  the  world  per  se,  to 
what  Pollner  (1987)  calls  “worlding”  activities—the  interpretive  work  whereby  that  world  and 
its  attendant  concerns  are  assembled  and  sustained.  Interpretation  does  not  occur  out  of  time 
and  place,  but  is  engaged  within  discemibly  organized  circumstances.  In  other  words,  all 
reality  construction  projects  are  situated , which  Gubrium  (1988)  calls  organizational 
embeddedness.  The  term  embeddedness  refers  to  the  “practical  domain  of  the  articulation  and 
structures  making  up  interpretation”  (p.  58).  What  organizational  embeddedness  stresses  is 
a local  culture  that  provides  members  interpretive  agendas  of  circumstance  to  assign 
meanings  to  things  and  events  in  discerning  the  meaning  of  their  experiences. 

This  and  the  following  two  chapters  are  the  reality  constructions  from  three  different 
positions:  the  official,  the  subjects  of  the  transnational  marriages,  and  the  mass  media.  These 
three  reality  constructions  are  juxtaposed  to  one  another.  No  one  reality  is  more  real  than  the 
others.  However,  one  point  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  reality  construction 
projects  are  not  as  democratic  as  certain  social  constructionists  may  suggest.  Some  situated 
reality  enjoys  more  privilege  and  claims  more  authenticity,  in  which  I will  argue  that  the 
report  production  of  the  media  industry  plays  a crucial  role.  That  is,  the  so-called  social 
construction  of  reality  is  indeed  a political  game  in  which  some  voices  are  heard  and  made 
to  be  the  “Truth”  whereas  some  voices  are  silenced  or  at  the  best  viewed  as  lies  or  as  “face- 
saving.” 
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Official  Construction  of  Reality 


Self-Reflection 


1991,  a humid  summer.  Everything  was  ready,  except  a granted  visa.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Taiwanese  were  going  to  the  United  States  to  pursue  their  advanced 
degrees.  I was  one  of  those  who  was  determined  to  go  abroad  to  study,  as  if  it  were 
the  only  highway  to  success.  "Come,  come,  come  to  NTU  (National  Taiwan 
University,  the  so-called  best  university  in  Taiwan);  go,  go,  go  to  America, " a well- 
known  saying,  best  captures  this  mentality.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Taiwanese  students 
use  study  abroad  as  a spring  board  for  eventual  emigration. 

In  1991,  the  AIT  (America  Institute  in  Taiwan)  concluded  that  many 
Taiwanese  students  did  not  return  to  Taiwan  after  graduation,  and  consequently 
decided  to  turn  down  a much  higher  percentage  of  students'  visa  applications.  The 
Taiwanese  panicked.  I was  one  of  those  lining  up  anxiously  outside  the  AIT  building 
waiting  to  be  interviewed.  It  was  a Wednesday.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  AIT  officers 
were  in  lousy  moods  on  Friday,  because  of  the  last  work  day  in  the  week,  and  on 
Monday,  the  first  work  day.  Wednesdays  should  be  the  peak  of  their  good  moods. 
Many  were  accompanied  by  parents  or  close  friends.  Mom  was  with  me.  She,  like 
many  other  parents,  advised  me  how  to  pray  to  Buddha  for  blessings. 

Several  AIT  officers,  mostly  white  Americans,  sat  in  their  offices,  which  were 
separated  by  small  barred  windows  from  the  visa  applicants,  who  were  in  a waiting 
room  with  little  lighting.  Everyone  was  keenly  observing  what  happened  to  the 
applicants  before  oneself.  Friends'  pieces  of  advice,  some  of  them  contradictory, 
were  held  dearly  in  my  mind:  show  your  confidence,  show  your  compliance  with  the 
authority,  don't  ask  questions,  quickly  answer  the  questions....  I was  practicing  in 
my  heart  the  answers  to  different  probable  questions. 

The  applicant  just  before  me  was  turned  down.  He  seemed  sad,  with  his  head 
down.  Here  I was,  quickly  approaching  the  barred  window,  afraid  that  the  officer 
would  be  mad  if  I were  too  slow.  She  asked,  with  a cold  and  somewhat  angry  voice, 
"Why  are  you  going  to  University  of  Florida?"  "It  is  famous  for  family  sociology!" 
promptly  said  I.  But  I knew  in  my  heart  that  the  only  reason  I went  to  UF  was 
because  my  sister  was  there.  "Are  you  planning  to  come  back?  " "Sure!! " I replied 
with  extraordinary  confidence.  I heard  they  would  turn  you  down  if  you  show  the 
slightest  hesitation  to  this  question.  "What  happens  if  you  cannot  find  a job  in 
Taiwan  when  you  graduate?  " "I  don 't  think  it  is  a problem! " I felt  degraded  by  now. 
"Who  do  you  think  you  Americans  are?  Who  gives  you  the  right  to  suspect  that 
everyone  in  the  world  wants  to  be  an  American?!"  I cried  to  myself  but  never  dared 
to  shout  at  the  officer.  She  took  my  passport  and  signalled  that  I should  leave.  I was 
puzzled.  Was  I turned  down?  Or  what?  But  I did  not  dare  to  ask. 
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As  I walked  out  the  waiting  room,  I saw  two  college  friends,  one  extremely 
upset.  She  was  turned  down.  "How  do  you  know  you  were  turned  down?  " asked  I. 
"My  passport  was  returned. " "They  took  my  passport. " "You  are  o.k.  now, " she  said 
with  envy.  I was  relieved  and  happy,  but  had  to  conceal  my  excitement  to  comfort  the 
friend  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

As  I am  writing  this  chapter,  Taiwan's  media  has  been  excitedly  following  up 
the  scandals  of  several  AIT  officials  ’ mistreatment  of  Taiwanese  applicants  for 
American  visas.  The  public  is  outraged,  the  American  government  denies,  and 
Taiwan's  government  mostly  keeps  silent.  Iam  wondering  if  the  Taiwanese  public 
is  aware  of  our  own  government's  mistreatment  of  the  "foreign  brides";  and  if  the 
Taiwanese  officials  ever  see  the  parallel  between  their  mistreatment  and  that  by  AIT 
officials. 

History  never  fails  to  throw  irony  to  our  faces,  as  long  as  we  carefully  listen 
to  her  lessons. 


Social  Problem  Work  of  the  TETO 


The  Taipei  Economic  and  Trade  Office  is  the  Taiwan's  governmental  agency  that  is 
most  directly  involved  in  the  “foreign  bride”  business.  All  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian 
women  have  to  go  through  various  procedures,  from  filling  out  forms  to  visa  interviews,  set 
up  by  the  TETO.  The  most  popular  opinions  shared  among  the  TETO  officials  regarding  the 
“foreign  bride”  phenomena  is  that  it  is  definitely  a social  problem. 

From  a constructive  perspective,  a social  problem  is  an  accomplished  work  rather 
than  an  objective  fact.  As  Holstein  and  Miller  (1993)  argue,  a constructionist  sociology  of 
“social  problem  work”  addresses  how  social  problems  categories,  once  publicly  established, 
are  attached  to  experience  in  order  to  enact  identifiable  objects  of  social  problems  discourse. 
This  approach  combines  ethnomethodology  with  concerns  for  collective  representation 
(Durkheim,  1961)  and  discourse  structures  and  gaze  (Foucault,  1972,  1973).  The  issue  for 
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the  study  of  social  problems  work  is  thus  the  local  articulation  of  the  collective 
representation  with  a concrete  aspect  of  experience. 

Moreover,  the  dynamics  of  social  problem  work  is  perhaps  most  visible  when  the 
problem  is  the  overt  concern  of  a particular  setting.  Human  service  organizations  are 
exemplary  in  this  regard,  as  they  routinely  deal  with,  and  constitute,  persons  and  occurrences 
as  problems  (Holstein,  1992).  Since  the  TETO  is  the  organization  that  deals  with  the 
“foreign  brides’'  and  their  Taiwanese  husbands,  and  their  views  have  been  widely  publicized 
by  the  media  (see  Chapter  5 for  more  discussion),  it  is  essential  to  analyze  how  they 
construct  the  phenomenon  as  problematic.  The  TETO  official  reality  construction  can  be 
summarized  by  a report  called  “The  Current  Situation  of  the  Taiwanese  Fast-food 
Bridegrooms  Going  South  to  Marry  Indonesian  Brides  and  the  Suggested  Resolution.” 
Indonesian  Women:  Helpless  Victims  or  Materialistic  Blood-Suckers 

The  first  section  of  the  TETO  report  is  “the  cause  and  background  of  the  Indonesian 
brides.”  The  province  from  which  most  “Indonesian  brides”  originate.  West  Kalimantan,  is 
depicted  as  poverty-stricken,  and  consequently  almost  all  the  women  want  to  marry 
Taiwanese  men. 

...It  is  said  that  in  the  little  town,  Singkawang,  it  is  hard  to  find  marriageable  women 
older  than  17.  With  the  exception  of  those  married,  almost  all  (women)  have  married 
Taiwanese  men.... 

It  further  describes  the  origin  of  Indonesian  brides:  in  the  late  1970s  and  the  early  1980s,  the 
old  retired  soldiers  wanted  spouses  badly  and  thus  they  were  introduced  to  Indonesian 
women.  In  the  description,  Indonesian  women  are  portrayed  as  either  helpless  victims,  a 
commodity  waiting  to  be  sold,  or  money-crazed  prostitutes. 
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...A  handful  of  Chinese-Indonesians  living  in  Taiwan  thus  played  as  go-betweener 
to  supply  West  Kalimantan  women.  The  brokers  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
consequently  it  was  getting  worse.  Since  both  demand  and  supply  were  high,  wave 
after  wave  of  Indonesian  women  were  sent  by  brokers  to  Taiwan  waiting  to  be  sold 
for  a price  [emphasis  mine].  Brokers  peddled  the  brides  to  the  veterans.  Many  of 
the  brides  were  prostitutes  who  indeed  wanted  to  immigrate  to  Taiwan  in  the  disguise 
of  fake  marriages  [emphasis  mine],  which  caused  social  insecurity. 

Taiwanese  Men:  Socially  Undesirable  or  Morally  Reproachable 

This  report  continues  to  describe  the  current  situation  of  young  men  from  the 

countryside  having  difficulties  in  finding  spouses  and  thus  coming  to  Indonesia.  The 

Taiwanese  men  are  typified  as  follows: 

(1) .Thorough  in  Striving:  They  could  not  find  marriageable  partners  and  thus  come 
to  Indonesia  in  search  of  wives  via  brokers. 

(2) .Opportunistic:Via  introduction  of  newspapers  advertisements  or  someone  else's 
advocate,  these  men  have  a try-out  mentality  to  come  to  Indonesia  for  a short  period 
of  time.  They  do  not  actually  have  formal  weddings.  They  only  want  to  pass  the 
formal  requirements  for  “importing”  Indonesian  brides  to  Taiwan.  If  they  like  each 
other,  they  can  actually  get  married.  If  not,  they  can  have  a divorce,  and  wait  for  a 
price  to  exchange  the  bride  to  someone  else.  That  is  why  they  are  called 
opportunistic  type. 

(3) . Deceived:  The  situations  of  deception  vary:  (A).  Even  when  the  brokers  have 
forged  the  certificate  of  the  Indonesian  woman's  married  status  to  make  huge  profits 
by  deceivingly  acquiring  Taiwan's  travel  visa  from  our  office,  the  Taiwanese  man 
gladly  pays  the  money  because  he  sees  that  the  woman  has  come  to  Taiwan.  When 
the  man  wants  to  register  the  marriage  locally,  he  finally  realizes  that  this  woman 
comes  to  Taiwan  as  “married”  and  thus  cannot  register  for  another  marriage  in 
Taiwan.  (B).  [The  man]  marries  a wrong  woman,  who  is  a “married  wife.”  Or 
married  with  a run-away  bride,  who  avoids  contact  with  him  and  thus  the  man  loses 
both  the  woman  and  the  money. 

In  the  above  typification,  the  Taiwanese  men  who  marry  Indonesian  women  are  variously 
portrayed  as  losers  who  cannot  find  wives  domestically,  opportunistic  deceivers,  and 
moronic  victims.  The  last  image  is  reinforced  by  the  following  section  on  “the  negative 
impacts  of  the  fast- food  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  on  Taiwan  and  Indonesia.” 
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The  Taiwanese  fast-food  bridegrooms  and  their  brides  are  both  lowly-educated,  and 
are  easily  hoaxed  by  the  brokers....  Since  both  the  men  and  the  women  are  lowly- 
educated,  they  have  to  be  accompanied  by  the  brokers  to  bribe  the  customs  and 
immigration  officials  at  the  airport  whenever  they  enter  or  leave  Indonesia.  This 
results  in  the  fake  image  of  Taiwanese  as  a “rich  and  easy-target”  and  consequently 
the  Indonesian  habit  of  asking  money  from  the  Taiwanese,  which  once  disappeared, 
is  now  rekindled  by  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides'  brokers.... 

The  “moronity”  of  these  lowly-educated  Taiwanese  men  is  constructed  as  so 

grandiose  that  their  own  lives  are  put  in  danger.  Right  after  the  paragraph  that  claims  lowly- 

educated  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  are  being  hoaxed  by  brokers,  it  states, 

...[T]here  have  been  two  cases  of  the  bridegrooms-to-be  being  murdered  in  Indonesia. 
One  of  them  was  the  case  in  the  August  of  1993,  when  the  Taiwanese  man,  Rey- 
Long  Yang,  was  found  dead  in  Kapuas  River,  Pontianak.  It  is  rumored  that  the  cause 
was  that  the  woman  whom  the  dead  man  was  introduced  to  had  previously  had  a 
boyfriend.  Her  boyfriend  was  the  suspect....  The  other  case  was  that  another 
Taiwanese  man,  Tien-Shen  Hsu,  was  found  dead  nearby  the  broker's  home  in  Jakarta, 
in  January,  1995....  Similar  events  happen  one  after  another,  which  has  threatened  the 
lives  of  Taiwanese  men. 

This  report  includes  a very  thin  section  on  the  “positive”  impacts  of  the  fast-food 

bridegrooms  and  their  brides.  However,  this  small  paragraph  ironically  serves  to  reinforce 

the  negative  images  of  the  transnational  marriages.  The  whole  section  reads, 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  newly-weds  and  their  relatives  monthly  flying 
between  Taiwan  and  Indonesia,  which  indeed  makes  a stable  and  abundant  profits 
for  the  airline  companies.  The  great  amount  of  remittance  sent  [from  Taiwan]  has 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  home  areas  of  Indonesian  brides,  Singkawang, 
Pontianak.  Cases  of  nouveau  riche  brokers  are  frequently  heard. 

The  image  of  “Indonesian  brides”  as  materialist  blood-suckers  digging  out  money  from  the 

victimized  Taiwanese  men  has  hence  been  reinforced.  The  imagined  threat  of  a huge  influx 

of  Indonesian  population  is  also  established  as  it  claims  that  many  relatives  of  Indonesian 

brides  are  flying  to  Taiwan.  The  seemingly  “positive”  comment  on  Indonesia's  economic 
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improvement  by  the  Taiwanese  bridegrooms'  contribution  is  emphasized  in  the  larger  context 
of  the  portrayed  dimwitted  Taiwanese  men  being  jerked  around  by  the  money-driven 
Indonesians.  It  actually  serves  to  reconstruct  the  negative  images  in  a sarcastic  narrative 
frame. 

The  Marriages:  Social  Problems 

The  official  construction  of  the  transnational  marriages  as  problematic  can  be 

summarized  as  the  concluding  section  of  this  TETO  report: 

Unquestionably,  these  lowly-educated  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  will  cause  the 
decline  of  our  country's  population  quality,  and  have  negative  impacts  on  Taiwan's 
society.  However,  “marriage”  is  a right  granted  by  the  constitution,  and  consequently 
we  still  have  no  good  reacting  policies.  Fortunately,  the  offices  of  immigration  have 
set  up  the  quota  for  Chinese-Indonesians  as  360  yearly,  and  [the  TETO]  only 
interview  10  couples  daily,  which  prolongs  the  waiting  period  for  [Indonesian] 
women  to  come  to  Taiwan,  and  consequently  the  brokers  between  Taiwan  and 
Indonesian  have  greater  difficulties  in  making  profits.  The  number  of  those  Chinese- 
Indonesians  who  want  to  immigrate  to  Taiwan  is  about  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand.  We  have  effectively  prolonged  the  process.  Otherwise,  the  huge  influx  of 
the  population  will  definitely  smash  Taiwan's  society. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  these  Taiwanese  men  are  not  afraid  of  the  difficulty  of 
waiting  for  one  year  for  an  interview,  and  the  risk  of  losing  their  lives.  An  increasing 
number  of  them  is  still  presumptuously  coming  to  Indonesia.  Is  the  sex  ratio  of  our 
society  out  of  control?  Or  is  it  hard  to  fmd  marriageable  partners?  Those 
[governmental]  agencies  concerned  should  fmd  ways  to  solve  the  problems,  so  the 
trend  of  Taiwanese  men  going  south  can  be  eased. 

In  sum,  the  transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women 
are  understood  by  the  TETO  officials  as  a serious  social  problem  that  will  have  detrimental 
impact  on  Taiwan's  society.  First,  these  marriages  are  constructed  as  the  union  of  two  lowly- 
educated  partners  who  will  deteriorate  the  quality  of  Taiwan's  population.  Second,  the 
Indonesians  are  constructed  as  desperate,  poverty-stricken  refugees  who  will  do  anything, 
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including  immoral  and  illegal  deeds,  just  to  get  the  chance  to  immigrate  to  Taiwan.  Third, 
the  Taiwanese  men  are  constructed  as  the  losers  who  desperately  risk  their  lives  to  come  to 
Indonesia  in  search  of  wives.  Finally,  the  “problems”  are  constructed  as  the  property  of  the 
official  agencies  who  have  to  take  the  difficult  but  crucial  mission  to  provide  a remedy  for 
the  problems.  That  is,  they  are  superior  to  those  they  construct  as  problematic  and  they  are 
never  the  participants  of  the  problems. 

Producing  People 

As  Holstein  (1992)  notes,  conventional  investigations  of  human  services,  or  “people 
processing,”  take  the  perspective  that  the  persons  served  by  human  service  organizations 
bring  with  them  discoverable,  identifiable  characteristics  and  problems  that  must  be  revealed 
or  specified  in  order  to  recommend  appropriate  remedial  action.  An  ethnomethodologically- 
informed  alternative  suggests  that  the  “realities”  of  human  service  work  are  assembled  and 
managed  by  human  service  practioners.  It  suggests  that  human  service  workers  descriptively 
produce  the  relevant  characteristics  of  the  persons  they  serve  through  their  everyday 
discourse  and  interaction.  From  this  perspective,  clients  and  their  characteristics  are  situated 
accomplishments  rather  than  objective  features  of  the  world  of  human  service  work. 
Therefore,  this  alternative  approach  analyzes  human  service  workers  as  “people  producers” 
rather  than  “people  processors.” 

The  Person-Description  in  the  TETO  Officials'  Narratives 

The  TETO  officials  can  be  considered  as  human  service  workers  as  they  deal  with 
the  clients  (the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women)  in  need  of  their  service  (certifying 
their  transnational  marriages  and  approving  the  visa  applications  of  the  “foreign  brides”). 
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Human  service  workers  assess  if  the  clients  are  “worthy”  for  the  service  they  provide.  In 
order  to  formulate  the  assessment,  human  service  workers  often  articulate  images  of  clients 
and  their  problems  with  the  responses  they  recommend.  Furthermore,  the  production  of  these 
images  is  always  situated  and  purposive  (Holstein,  1992).  Because  no  description  can 
exhaust  all  of  the  possible  characteristics  that  can  be  said  about  one  person. 

Discussion  regarding  what  to  do  with,  for,  and  to  clients  in  human  service  setting 
typically  include  numerous  descriptions  of  the  client's  circumstances,  what  has  happened  to 
the  client,  what  the  client  has  done,  and  conjectures  about  what  he  or  she  is  likely  to  do  in 
the  future  (Holstein,  1992:  27).  In  the  following,  I will  discuss  the  images  of  these  involved 
in  the  transnational  marriages  produced  by  the  TETO  officials.  I conducted  in-depth 
interviews  with  Director  Huang  and  Ms.  Chang,  the  TETO  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
the  visa  interviews.  In  the  interviews,  they  were  asked  about  their  perception  of  the 
transnational  marriages  and  those  involved  in  the  marriages. 

The  production  of  the  officials'  “superior  self’  and  the  clients'  “inferior  other” 

In  the  interviews  with  Director  Huang  and  Ms.  Chan,  their  description  of  their  clients, 
Taiwanese  men  and  their  Indonesian  wives,  is  often  narrated  in  conjunction  with  their  self- 
identity.  The  differences  in  the  self-identity  construction  between  Director  Huang  and  Ms. 
Chang  are  related  to  how  they  produce  their  clients  differently.  However,  one  common 
theme  found  in  their  narratives  is  that  those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  are 
constructed  as  the  “inferior  other”  (idiotic  and  immoral)  in  juxtaposition  with  their  “superior 
self’  (intelligent  and  righteous). 
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Director  Huang's  narrative  is  constructed  in  the  horizon  of  his  “humanitarianism.” 
At  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  he  briefly  described  his  job  responsibility  and  then 
remarked, 

...As  long  as  they  do  things  as  required  by  the  rules,  we  all  do  our  best  to  help  them. 
It  doesn't  mean  I have  set  up  special  rules  for  them  to  constrain  them.  From  a 
perspective  of  human  rights... we  all  welcome  them  [to  come  to  Indonesia  for 
marriage]  very  much. 

The  narrative  quickly  turns  to  the  tedious  and  tiresome  jobs  he  has  to  do  as  he  further 

produces  the  images  of  those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages.  The  clients  are 

constructed  as  “no  class,”  being  involved  in  “trade  marriage,”  and  the  Indonesians  are  doing 

everything  possible,  including  trade  marriage,  to  migrate  to  Taiwan: 

...These  people  don't  have  much  class!  [Sigh]  These  unions,  from  my  opinion,  are 
mostly  trade  marriages.  Trade  marriage.  In  short,  just  a trade  marriage.  The  brokers 
make  a lot  of  profits  from  these....  Most  of  the  Indonesian  brides  are  from  poor 
families.  Mostly  very  poor.  About  90%  of  them.  They  get  married  with  the 
Taiwanese  so  their  families  can  be  improved.  Their  parents  also  want  to  come  to 
Taiwan  one  day,  probably  for  immigration....  Their  brothers  and  sisters  can  also 
come  [to  Taiwan]....  Under  these  conditions,  almost  all  [Indonesian  women]  want  to 
marry  to  Taiwan.... 

Director  Huang's  self-identity  is  constructed  in  the  context  of  serving  these  “tasteless” 

clients.  He  reluctantly  undertakes  his  grievance,  because  he  is  a true  “Christian.” 

I am  a Director!  [emphasized]  But  I have  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  supposed  to  be 
done  by  a secretary!!...  I dare  to  say  that  no  officials  have  done  more  work  than  I 
have  done....  I even  have  to  take  the  paperwork  home  everyday.  You  won't  believe 
it....  Now  a secretary  has  been  assigned  to  me.  Her  only  responsibility  is  to  assist  me. 
I am  grateful  to  my  superiors  who  understand  my  workload  is  really  heavy....  The 
chairs  you  sit  on  right  now  have  been  sat  on  by  thousands  of  people  [Indonesian 
women  and  Taiwanese  men].  I am  like  a doctor.  One  couple  leaves,  and  I say  “Next.” 
The  interview  is  pathetic.  These  people  are  like  coming  to  see  a doctor.  Some  have 
broken  legs,  some  arms  broken.  Many  are  disabled  coming  to  get  married. 
Therefore,  both  parties  don't  have  much  class....  Some  colleagues  teased  me, 
“Director  Huang,  your  job  is  good.  You  get  to  see  pretty  girls  everyday!”  I said, 
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“What  pretty  girls?!  I am  sick  of  them.  They  are  so  tasteless.  My  taste  will  be 
deteriorated  by  interviewing  too  many  of  t/iem!”[emphasized]....  These  people  are 
tasteless,  not  even  able  to  hold  on  to  a normal  conversation.  You  ask  them  some 
questions  but  they  don't  even  know  how  to  answer.  In  some  cases,  I asked  them  a 
million  times  and  finally  realized  they  were  mute!  [laugh]  Some  are  deaf.  All  have 
problems  of  some  kind....  My  throat  was  sore  all  the  time.  My  wife  was  very 
concerned  [about  my  health]  so  she  asked  me  to  write  the  questions  down.  But  they 
don't  know  how  to  read!  [Sigh]  I work  so  hard,  but  I got  reported  on  all  the  time.... 
They  said  I got  bribes!... The  brokers  want  to  make  money  out  of  these  men  and  they 
said  the  money  was  to  bribe  me,  so  their  cases  could  get  through  faster....  I am  not 
afraid  because  I am  righteous  and  did  nothing  wrong....  I am  a true  Christian\ 
[emphasized]....  I am  really  saddened....  I work  so  hard  but  they  don't  even  appreciate 
it. 

In  the  context  of  emphasizing  his  humanitarianism,  Director  Huang  says  he  often 

sympathizes  with  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women. 

I am  often  sympathetic  with  them.  For  example,  if  the  woman  changes  her  mind  as 
she  is  waiting  to  be  interviewed  and  the  man  finds  another  woman  to  replace  her,  I 
usually  let  them  pass.  I sympathize  with  the  brokers.  They  have  to  work  hard  to 
match  the  couples....  I feel  sorry  for  the  couples.  The  men  come  all  the  way  to  get 
married....  Both  men  and  women  are  not  in  good  condition....  From  the  humanitarian 
standpoint,  I will  do  everything  possible  to  help  them  if  they  abide  by  the  rules. 

The  hierarchical  construction  of  the  “superior  self’  and  the  “inferior  other”  is  also 

represented  in  Director  Huang's  paternalistic  attitudes.  For  example,  he  complains  about 

how  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  are  insincere  and  dishonest  when  they 

answer  his  questions,  although  he  is  doing  this  for  their  own  good. 

I asked  them  about  their  age,  education,  occupation,  etc.  Many  of  them  are  only 
elementary  school  educated  [emphasized].  Some  did  not  even  graduate  [from 
elementary  school.]....  When  I asked  them  about  their  occupation,  they  said  they  were 
in  the  “architectural  industry.”  I know  they  are  cement  workers  or  carpenters,  who 
used  to  be  farmers.  So  I question  them,  “Oh,  yeah?  So  you  are  building  big  houses?!” 
[laughing]  They  would  say,  “Yes,  yes,  yes.”  And  then  I further  ask,  “In  what  areas?” 
I finally  get  them  to  admit  that  they  are  just  cement  workers  or  carpenters....  I say  to 
them,  “You  people  come  here  to  be  interviewed.  I just  want  to  see  [emphasized]  if 
you  are  serious  about  getting  married....  The  interview  doesn't  mean  much  to  me.  It 
is  only  a formality  for  me.  But  it  is  extremely  important  to  them  [emphasized].  They 
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have  to  show  their  sincerity.  I am  doing  this  for  them,  for  their  own  good  [emphasis 
mine].  I am  very  unhappy  if  they  don't  show  their  sincerity. 

Director  Huang's  paternalistic  attitudes  are  also  manifested  in  his  comments  on  the 

“inappropriate  matches.” 

I feel  sorry  for  them.  They  come  all  the  way  to  get  married,  but  they  can't  even  find 
an  appropriate  partner.  For  example,  sometimes  the  man  looks  handsome,  although 
not  tall  enough,  but  nevertheless  good-looking.  Yet  the  woman  he  finds  is  short  and 
ugly.  Sometimes  the  woman  is  pretty,  although  not  very  beautiful  nor  graceful,  but 
she  looks  o.k..  But  the  man  is  not  good....  Sometimes  the  man  is  divorced  in  Taiwan 
and  the  woman  does  not  even  know.  I am  strange  indeed.  I can  immediately  spot 
something  is  wrong  with  the  man.  Oh  [despisedly],  the  divorced  man  just  looks 
weird.  Some  even  divorce  twice.  These  are  even  weirder  [emphasized]. 

His  image  of  the  Taiwanese  men  as  poorly  educated  folks  who  do  not  even  have  their  own 

opinions  is  furnished  by  the  following  comment: 

Most  of  them  are  weird.  They  are  grown-ups  already  but  do  not  even  know  how  to 
select  an  appropriate  wife  for  themselves....  Some  of  them  are  even  accompanied  by 
their  parents.  I say  to  them,  “You  are  an  adult!  It's  your  own  marriage.  How  can 
you  let  your  parents  decide  for  you?”  They  are  very  problematic....  I remember  a 
man  in  his  forties  married  a woman  in  her  fifties.  I asked  the  man,  “Don't  you  want 
to  have  kids?”  He  said  yes.  I asked,  “Do  you  think  she  could  still  have  babies?”  He 
said,  “Sure.”  I almost  cracked  up.  They  don't  even  have  commonsenses.  When  I 
questioned  him,  he  said,  “But  the  movie  star  Elizabeth  Taylor  got  married  many 
times  even  though  she  is  in  her  fifties.”  He  even  dares  to  talk  back  [laughing].... 
Anyway,  many  of  the  matches  are  problematic. 

Ms.  Chan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a different  opinion  regarding  the  point  that  some 
Taiwanese  men  are  accompanied  by  their  parents.  She  considers  it  as  a sign  of  their 
truthfulness  of  getting  married. 

...Sometimes  the  men  are  accompanied  by  their  parents.  I think  these  are  truly 
coming  here  to  get  married.  Otherwise,  their  parents  won't  come  along.  When  I see 
these  cases,  I usually  just  let  them  pass. 
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The  reason  why  Ms.  Chan  believes  those  men  accompanied  by  their  parents  are  less 

problematic  is  that  her  primary  concern  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  transnational  marriages.  For 

her,  the  major  problem  embedded  in  the  transnational  marriages  are  the  fake  marriages. 

Many  of  the  [Taiwanese]  men  are  paid  by  human  traffickers  to  come  here  to  marry 
women.  They  are  not  truly  coming  here  to  get  married.  After  the  women  get  the 
visas,  they  will  be  sold  as  prostitutes.  Many  women  are  deceived....  I categorize  them 
into  three  types  from  my  experience.1 1 have  collected  some  facts  of  these  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  “opportunistic”  type....  It  is  extremely  important  to  look  at  the  dates 
they  enter  Indonesia....  If  the  man  is  not  in  Indonesia  at  the  date  when  the  marriage 
is  registered,  there  is  a good  chance  of  problems.... 

As  I interviewed  her,  Ms.  Chan  constantly  points  out  her  concern  of  the  deception 

involved  in  these  marriages.  At  the  beginning,  she  briefly  mentioned  the  three  types  of 

Taiwanese  men  involved  in  the  marriages  that  she  analyzed  in  her  report  to  Taiwan's 

government.  Later  on,  she  talks  about  the  deception  on  the  Indonesian  part.  She  constructs 

the  women  as  being  sold  by  their  family  for  financial  reasons. 

It  is  human  trafficking.  Indonesia  is  very  poor.  Therefore  almost  all  girls  are 
unwilling  to  go  [to  Taiwan],  They  are  sold.  Of  course,  there  are  some  parents  who 
purely  want  their  daughters  to  go  to  a more  progressive  country  for  a better  life.  But 
many  of  the  parents  just  sell  them.  The  women  are  not  willing  to  go.  Or,  as  you 
know,  the  girls  in  the  tropical  areas  mature  early.  Many  teens  are  already  mothers. 
They  don't  necessarily  have  to  register  when  they  are  married  [in  Indonesia].  So 
when  her  family  wants  her  to  go,  she  would  reluctantly  do  so.  And  she  comes  back 
[to  Indonesia]  and  then  returns  to  her  old  lover  or  husband. 

As  Ms.  Chan  continued  to  talk  about  the  seriousness  of  selling  women  to  Taiwan,  I asked 

her  how  she  collected  information  to  know  these  situations.  She  reluctantly  stated, 


1 The  three  types  of  Taiwanese  men  identified  by  in  the  TETO,  and  analyzed  in  the  previous 
section,  were  constructed  by  Ms.  Chan  and  then  incorporated  in  the  TETO  final  report. 
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I heard  from  others.  But  [emphasized]  we  do  know  it  is  real.  Because  many  women 
really  don't  like  to  go  [to  Taiwan],  Or  some  men  have  reported  it  to  us.  We  have  got 
two  cases. 

Interestingly,  although  the  impression  of  prevalence  constructed  by  Ms.  Chan's  frequent  use 

of  “many”  and  “almost  all,”  she  has  only  received  two  factual  reports.  I further  asked  if  she 

asks  the  women  regarding  their  wills  to  go  to  Taiwan.  She  replied, 

Yes.  I briefly  ask  them.  And  they  say  they  are  willing  [to  go  to  Taiwan],  Since  my 
Indonesian  is  not  very  good,  I can  only  ask  them  some  simple  questions. 

Therefore,  Ms.  Chan's  claims  of  these  marriages  as  human  trafficking  cannot  be  solidified 

by  “facts”  and  “hard  evidence.”  The  sense  of  “seriousness”  is  thus  created  by  her  constant 

use  of  the  ambiguous  words  (such  as  many)  coupled  with  the  claimed  reports  by  the  victims, 

so  the  sense  of  “realness”  is  simultaneously  established. 

Her  reality  construction  of  the  transnational  marriages  as  human  trafficking  is  in 

conjunction  with  her  self-identity  construction  as  a persevering  fighter  for  the  legal 

institutions.  Ms.  Chan  is  sincerely  concerned  about  the  potentiality  of  foreigners  acquiring 

Taiwan's  residency  via  fake  marriages. 

I have  reported  to  our  government.  It  is  too  easy  for  the  foreigners  to  get  Taiwan's 
residency.  They  can  get  married  with  Taiwanese  and  then  immediately  get  divorced 
once  they  get  to  Taiwan.  It's  not  right.  It  really  provides  legal  leaks  for  them. 
Supposedly  they  should  be  sent  back  [to  their  home  countries]  once  they  get 
divorced,  or  records  should  be  made  in  their  passports.  But  none  is  done.  So  there  are 
increasingly  more  illegal  immigrants. 

The  image  of  “foreign  brides”  as  illegal  immigrants  is  narrated  in  conjunction  with  the 

“powerlessness”  she  feels  being  buried  in  the  enormous  amount  of  paperwork. 

Basically,  we  would  double  check  the  certificates  they  [Taiwanese  men  and 
Indonesian  women]  turn  in.  But  since  there  are  too  many,  we  can't  check  every 
single  case.  We  can  only  spot  check  the  problematic  cases....  We  don't  have  enough 
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workers....  I feel  very  powerless.  I often  feel  I am  only  a plastic  stamp,  nothing 
important.  It  is  really  meaningless.  The  visa  interview  is  only  a formality. 

Her  sense  of  “powerlessness”  is  also  derived  from  the  “inferiority”  of  Indonesia's 

government. 

This  country  [Indonesia]  is  just  like  this:  You  can  do  everything  if  you  have  money. 
They  can  buy  every  certificate  they  need....  So  the  interview  really  means  nothing. 
They  always  can  show  you  the  certificates  you  require,  because  they  can  always  buy 
them.  Then  you  have  to  grant  them  the  visas.  You  know,  our  country  is  a democratic 
country.  If  you  deny  their  applications  when  they  meet  all  the  requirements,  they  can 
sue  you.  It's  not  like  we  are  not  at  right.  But  it  is  just  that  we  don't  have  the  energy 
to  deal  with  those  things. 

Similar  with  Director's  narratives,  Ms.  Chan  also  constructs  her  self-identity  in  the  context 
of  producing  her  clients  as  “no  class.” 

You’ve  got  to  think  about  how  much  work  I have  to  do.  I even  have  to  take  the 
paperwork  home....  Many  of  them  report  on  me  [to  my  superiors]  complaining  that 
my  attitude  is  bad  when  I interview  them  and  that  I don't  allow  them  to  ask  me 
questions.  But  you  have  to  think  that  I only  have  so  much  time  everyday  and  the 
workload  is  so  heavy.  Those  [clients]  you  saw  today  are  about  the  best  quality  you 
can  get,  because  at  least  they  know  how  to  answer  the  questions.  They  are  not  too 
dumb  [laughing].  Some  are  hard  of  hearing,  or  even  deaf.  Some  are  disabled.  Many 
of  them  are  mentally  incapable.  You  ask  them  questions  and  they  don't  know  how 
to  answer.  All  you  have  to  deal  with  everyday  are  these  with  no  class.  How  do  you 
expect  me  to  have  good  moods?! 

As  Ms.  Chan  constructs  these  marriages  as  problematic,  her  self-identity  as  the  righteous 

warrior  for  legal  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  Taiwanese  people  is  accomplished. 

In  the  report  I wrote,  I did  not  deal  with  the  social  problems  they  will  cause  Taiwan, 
which  is  very  important  too. ...These  transnational  marriages  are  not  unions  based  on 
mutual  love.  They  are  trade  marriages,  not  real  marriages.  They  are  related  to  human 
trafficking....  The  victims  are  the  marital  partners;  the  money  is  taken  by  the 
outsiders  (the  brokers);  and  the  burden  is  ours....  I really  feel  helpless. 

The  “righteousness”  is  emphasized  in  the  narratives  of  her  frustration  dealing  with 

bureaucracy,  although  she  is  herself  an  agent  of  the  bureaucracy. 
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I am  the  only  one  who  has  ever  written  a report  on  the  problems  of  these  marriages.... 
Many  of  the  rules  are  not  appropriate....  I proposed  we  should  change  the  rules  and 
laws.  But  bureaucracy  is  just  like  this.  No  one  wants  to  take  the  responsibility....  If 
you  make  any  suggestion,  unless  you  are  in  a powerful  position,  the  best  response 
you  can  get  is  patronizing.  No  one  really  has  the  guts  to  change  things....  For 
example,  many  years  ago,  the  rules  about  passports  needed  to  be  changed.  No  one 
dared  to  take  the  responsibility.  I was  the  one  assigned  the  mission....  I displeased 
many  superiors  and  colleagues.  But  someone  needs  to  have  the  guts  to  do  something. 
See  now  how  everyone  is  happy  about  the  new  passport  regulations.  I really  learned 
a lot  from  that.... 

Her  success  in  the  previous  difficult  mission  is  contrasted  with  her  current  job  of  dealing 

with  the  transnational  marriages. 

But  after  I was  transferred  to  here  (the  TETO),  my  suggestions  have  never  been  taken 
seriously.  The  report  I wrote  is  not  turned  in  to  our  government.  Because  they  [TETO 
officials]  think  it  is  too  political.  But  my  personality  is  such  that  I like  to  speak  up 
when  anything  is  wrong.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a superior  who  trusts  your 
ability,  even  though  your  workload  is  very  heavy,  you  feel  very  meaningful.  Just  like 
what  I did  for  the  passport  regulations.  Because  it  is  about  the  welfare  of  all  people, 
not  something  very  boring.  But  what  I am  doing  everyday  here  is  really 
meaningless....  We  diplomats  fall  as  low  as  this:  becoming  the  tools  for  the  brokers 
to  make  money.  It  is  really  awful....  All  you  deal  with  are  those  people.  No  matter 
how  much  patience  I have,  my  face  is  even  twisted  after  a whole  day  of  dealing  with 
them,  [laughing] 

The  Contrast  Structures 


There  are  common  narrative  structures  between  Director  Huang's  and  Ms.  Chan's 
client  production.  The  first  one  can  be  called  “contrast  structures”  (Smith,  1978).  Contrast 
structures  juxtapose  characterization  of  traits  or  behaviors  with  statements  that  supply 
instructions  for  seeing  the  traits  or  behaviors  as  unusual  or  problematic.  In  the  study  of 
involuntary  commitment  to  mental  illness,  for  example,  Holstein  (1993)  points  out  that 
anomalies  are  accomplished  by  constructing  relationships  between  rules  or  definitions  of 
situations  and  descriptions  of  an  individual's  behavior  so  that  the  former  do  not  properly 
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provide  for  the  latter.  Apparent  incongruities  between  expected  and  encountered  behaviors 
and  traits  are  noted  as  evidence  that  a problem  exists,  and  the  problem  is  identified  as  mental 
illness  (Holstein,  1993).  The  interpretive  technique  of  contrast  structures  is  similar  to  that 
of  “complementary  opposition”— distinction  between  normal  and  unusual,  good  and  bad— 
a practice  employed  to  establish  persons  or  events  as  problematic  (Douglas,  1986;  Loseke, 
1992;  Miller,  1991,  1992).  For  instance,  in  Director  Huang's  narrative  quoted  above,  he 
portrays  the  clients  as  so  naive  that  they  do  not  even  know  how  to  find  an  appropriate  partner 
for  themselves. 

...[TJhey  can't  even  find  an  appropriate  partner.  For  example,  sometimes  the  man 
looks  handsome,  although  not  tall  enough,  but  nevertheless  good-looking.  But  the 
woman  he  finds  is  short  and  ugly.  Sometimes  the  woman  is  pretty,  although  not  very 
beautiful  and  tasteless,  but  looks  o.k..  But  the  man  is  not  good.... 

In  this  narrative,  the  clients  are  contrasted  with  what  a “good  match”  should  be  like:  good- 

looking  man  with  pretty  woman;  tall  man  with  tall  woman.  A “good  match”  is  also  often 

judged  based  on  the  “appropriate  age  difference.”  For  instance,  Ms.  Chan  describes  how  she 

detects  the  fake  marriages  from  the  truthful  marriages. 

Many  of  them  are  not  truly  here  to  get  married.  They  are  paid  by  human  traffickers. 
Like  the  couple  you  saw  earlier.  Under  normal  [emphasized]  conditions,  a forty-year- 
old  man  would  not  marry  a woman  older  than  forty.  Especially  when  he  is  buying 
the  wife.  I don't  think  it  is  possible.  Because  practically,  they  come  here  for  the  sake 
of  continuing  the  family  line.  Do  you  suppose  he  would  find  a woman  older  than 
forty? 

The  “appropriate  age  difference”  is  clearly  gender  based:  Man  is  supposed  to  be  older  than 
woman,  which  corresponds  with  the  patriarchal  ideology  of  the  superior  man  and  the 
inferior  woman.  Moreover,  a “normal”  transnational  marriage  is  constructed  as  primarily 
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“for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  family  line.”  Therefore,  the  women  who  are  truly  getting 
married  should  be  younger  than  forty,  the  assumed  maximum  age  for  fertility. 

The  Double-Bind  Structures 


The  other  common  narrative  structure  is  what  I call  “double-bind  structure.”  Let's 

consider  the  quote  by  Director  Huang  regarding  how  he  judges  whether  the  Taiwanese  men 

and  Indonesian  women  are  sincere  about  their  marriages.  The  judgement  of  sincerity  is  based 

on  Director  Huang's  belief  of  what  the  “typical”  Taiwan-Indonesia  transnational  marriage 

is:  A desperate  Taiwanese  man  who  could  not  find  a marriageable  partner  in  Taiwan  and  thus 

comes  to  Indonesia  with  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  an  Indonesian  wife. 

...The  most  important  thing  is  the  actuality  of  their  marriage.  I just  want  to  know  if 
they  are  sincere.  But  they  often  want  to  down  play  the  actuality  of  their  marriage  in 
the  interviews.  They  are  not  sincere  when  they  are  interviewed.  So  I sometimes 
lecture  [laughing]  them.  I say,  “Why  did  you  come  here  to  get  married?”  “Oh,  no, 
no,  no.  We  met  when  I [the  Taiwanese  man]  came  here  for  a tour.  It  was  only  an 
accident  that  I met  her  in  Indonesia.”  I am  very  upset  every  time  I hear  this.  So  I 
ask,  “Where  exactly  did  you  meet?”  Some  said  at  the  movie  theaters.  I just  don't 
believe  it.  It  is  pitch-dark  in  movie  theaters.  How  could  they  possibly  see  each  other? 
Nonsense!!  Some  said  they  met  at  the  botanical  gardens  or  zoo.  That  might  be 
possible.  But  judging  from  the  way  they  talk,  it  is  impossible.  You  don't  have  to 
come  to  Indonesia  for  tours,  right?  You  might  as  well  go  to  Thailand,  Hong  Kong 
or  Singapore.  All  of  them  closer  than  Indonesia.  How  could  they  possibly  get 
married  because  they  came  here  only  for  tours?  So  I told  them  “You  should  have 
said,  ‘we  were  introduced  to  get  married  here.’”  That  way  they  show  their  sincerity 
and  honesty.  It  should  be  that  they  come  here  to  get  married  and  then  [emphasized] 
had  time  to  go  for  a tour,  rather  than  come  for  a tour  and  then  get  married!!  It  is 
totally  wrong,  reversed!!  Right?  They  [Taiwanese  men]  are  supposed  to  hear  that 
Indonesian  brides  are  not  bad— obedient  and  diligent,  so  they  come  here  to  see  for 
themselves....  It  must  be  like  this!!....  After  I scolded  them,  they  nod  their  heads 
agreeing  what  I say....  See!  I knew  I was  right.  I want  everyone  to  be  honest,  that  is 
all  I want. 

In  the  above  narrative,  one  can  see  Director  Huang  has  a clear  image  of  what  a 
“typical”  marriage  of  Taiwanese  man  and  Indonesia  woman  should  be  like,  against  which 
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he  evaluates  the  sincereness  of  these  he  interviews.  Double-bind  structure  is  different  from 
“contrast  structures”  or  “complementary  opposition.”  The  latter  involves  the  opposition  of 
“good”  and  “bad,”  whereas  the  former  is  an  interpretive  technique  of  “double  bind”  that 
leaves  little  room  for  the  subjects  to  resist  against  the  negative  images. 

Double-bind  is  a technique  often  employed  by  a socially  and  politically  dominant 
group  to  construct  the  “inferiority”  of  the  currently  marginalized  groups.  It  involves  two 
negative  images  that  contradict  each  other.  The  portrayed  subjects  can  hardly  get  away  with 
being  stereotyped,  because  if  they  contradict  with  one  image,  they  are  immediately  caught 
into  the  opposing  image.  For  example,  almost  all  minority  groups  in  the  U.S.  have  been 
portrayed  by  the  double-bind  structures.  The  Native  Americans  are  constructed  as  “child  of 
nature”  and  “blood-thirsty  savage”;  African  American  men  as  “child-like  sambos”  and  “ape- 
like rapists”;  Asian  Americans  as  “docile,  submissive”  and  “inscrutable  and  crafty”  (Feagin 
and  Feagin,  1996).  These  are  similar  to  what  Patricia  Collins  (1990)  calls  “controlling 
images.”  African  American  women  are  portrayed  by  two  contradicting  images,  either  as 
innocent  “mammy”  caring  for  white  masters,  or  immoral  “Jezebel”  who  lusts  sex.  If  the 
portrayed  subjects  do  not  resist,  they  are  the  evidence  of  their  naive,  child-like,  and  easily- 
controlled  “nature”.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  resist,  they  are  the  evidence  of  their  immoral, 
violent,  and  savage  nature. 

The  two  opposing  “natures”  may  appear  contradictory  but  together  they  serve  to 
maintain  the  image  of  “inferior  other.”  The  “inferior  others”  are  constructed  as  either  so 
naive  and  moronic  that  they  do  not  even  know  what  is  their  best  interests,  or  they  are  crafty 
savages  who  not  only  do  not  appreciate  their  masters  but  also  always  find  ways  to  attack 
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them  behind  their  backs.  Consequently,  the  opposing  stereotypes  reinforce  each  other  rather 
than  cancel  each  other  out. 

In  the  above  narrative,  one  can  see  that  when  Director  Huang  sees  a marriage  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  type  he  has  in  mind,  he  immediately  thinks  of  the  opposing  image 
(they  are  not  sincere)  rather  than  questions  the  validity  of  his  image  of  “typical”  clients.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  superiority  of  Director  Huang's  intelligence  is  constructed  as  he  “lectures” 
the  subjects  on  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  like  and  “scolds”  them  for  not  being  sincere. 
As  he  remarks,  “After  I scolded  them,  they  nod  their  heads  agreeing  what  I say.”  Therefore, 
it  is  constructed  that  even  though  the  subjects  are  deceptive  they  can  not  get  away  from  his 
superior  intelligence.  The  subjects'  concession,  in  return,  reinforce  the  image  of  being  naive 
and  stupid. 

The  “double-bind”  structure  can  also  be  found  in  Ms.  Chan's  narratives.  For  example, 
she  describes  the  Taiwanese  men  marrying  Indonesian  women  as  either  “low-class” 
(physically  or  mentally  disabled  and  lowly-educated)  or  being  involved  in  human  trafficking. 
When  she  was  complaining  about  how  helpless  she  felt  interviewing  these  “low-class” 
clients,  I pointed  out  that  I observed  a Taiwanese  man  with  a college  education.  She 
immediately  responded, 

But  I think  he  is  strange.  Why  would  man  like  him  come  here  to  get  married?  I am 
very  suspicious.  He  might  very  well  be  paid  by  the  human  traffickers  to  pretend  to 
marry  an  Indonesian  woman.  Once  she  got  the  visa,  she  will  be  sold  as  a prostitute. 

The  convenience  and  powerfulness  of  the  ironic  double-bind  structures  can  be 

illustrated  by  a popular  joke  about  MacCarthyism:  When  someone  is  suspected  of  being  a 

communist,  they  ask  if  she/he  is  a communist.  If  the  suspect  admits,  they  excitedly  respond, 
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“See,  I knew  she/he  is  a communist.”  If  the  suspect  denies,  they  outrageously  respond,  “Of 
course  you  deny.  All  communists  lie.” 

In  The  Interview  Setting 

As  Holstein  ( 1 992)  points  out,  client-production  is  not  only  descriptively  constructed 
but  also  interactionally  accomplished.  The  production  of  clients  as  incompetent  is 
accomplished  in  the  spacial  arrangement  that  clearly  signifies  the  “superior”  and  “inferior” 
positions,  and  the  officials'  demeaning  attitudes. 

The  spacial  arrangement 

The  TETO  office  for  interview  is  located  on  the  seventh  floor  of  a modem  building 
in  Jakarta,  wherein  most  offices  are  rent  by  foreign  companies  and  banks.  There  are  seven 
elevators  in  this  building,  three  on  each  side  and  one  extra  large  at  the  end  of  the  hallway. 
This  extra,  central  elevator  draws  most  attention  by  its  shining  sign:  Executives  Only.  The 
Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  have  to  take  the  elevators  with  many  urban  women 
and  men  with  fashionable  clothing,  who  are  employees  or  guests  of  these  multinational 
corporations.  Those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  are  easily  targeted:  They  wear 
out-of-fashion  clothes  and  hairstyles,  are  shy  , nervous  and  yet  excited.  Most  obviously,  they 
all  get  off  the  elevator  on  the  seventh  floor.  I was  curious  about  how  these  fashionable 
people  view  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women,  so  I stayed  in  the  elevator  after  it 
arrived  at  the  seventh  floor.  Many  sighed  as  if  they  had  held  their  breath  ever  since  they  got 
in  the  elevator.  One  woman  asked  a man  next  to  her  with  a puzzled  and  disgusted 
expression:  What  are  they  doing  here?!  The  man  said  with  a sarcastic  tone  of  voice: 
Prostitution!  The  woman  obviously  tried  not  to  scream:  What?!  The  others  laughed. 
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Once  arriving  at  the  TETO  office  located  on  the  seventh  floor,  I could  see  a security 
man,  a darker-skinned  native  Indonesian,  at  the  entrance.  On  the  right  is  a row  of  chairs,  the 
left,  three  windows  with  signs  on  top  of  each  describing  the  specific  business  the  officials 
behind  each  window  deal  with.  The  office  is  quiet  in  the  morning,  but  extremely  crowded 
in  the  afternoon,  because  the  TETO  officers  allocate  the  time  period  between  2:00  pm  to 
5:00  pm  for  these  “marriage  cases.” 

Aiming  at  prolonging  the  process,  the  TETO  only  interviews  ten  couples  daily.  Each 
couple  is  numbered  and  they  have  to  wait  until  their  number  is  called.  In  the  waiting  period, 
the  couples  are  normally  accompanied  by  their  middlemen,  who  would  remind  them  how 
they  should  behave  in  the  interview.  The  reminders  include  the  questions  that  might  be  asked 
and  the  answers  they  should  reply  for  each  question.  The  Taiwanese  in  the  waiting  area  do 
not  necessarily  know  each  other,  but  they  chat  with  each  other:  “Where  are  you  from?” 
“What  do  you  do  in  Taiwan?”  “How  long  have  you  been  waiting?”  They  also  exchange  the 
interview  tips:  “I  heard  you  had  better  not  tell  them  you  came  here  to  get  married.  You'd 
better  say  you  came  here  to  travel  and  then  met  your  wife."  "I  heard  the  male  interviewer 
is  nicer."  "I  heard  you'd  better  tell  them  you  did  not  spend  much  to  get  married."  "I  heard 
you'd  better  tell  them  that  you  did  not  ask  any  middle  man  to  do  the  paper  work."  The 
Indonesian  women  are  relatively  quiet.  They  rarely  talk  with  their  Taiwanese  fiancees. 
Sometimes  they  exchange  a few  words  with  other  Indonesian  women.  They  almost  always 
speak  Indonesian  when  they  chat  with  other  Indonesians. 

Once  their  number  is  called,  the  couple  will  be  taken  by  the  security  man  to  the  inside 
office.  There  is  a door  between  the  waiting  area  and  the  inside  offices.  Once  the  security 
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man  opens  the  door,  there  is  a narrow,  relatively  dark  hallway.  On  the  left  is  a door  to  a big 
office  where  the  officials  behind  the  windows  are  seated.  Two  offices  are  on  the  right.  The 
first  one  is  normally  closed.  The  second  office  is  for  Director  Huang,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
visa  applications.  Director  Huang  used  to  interview  all  couples,  but  he  has  had  a secretary 
since  1994,  when  the  “marriage  cases”  became  too  much  for  him  to  handle  alone.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  way  is  the  office  where  most  couples  are  interviewed  by  the  director's  secretary, 
Ms.  Chan.  Once  the  security  man  takes  the  couple  into  the  secretary's  office,  they  are 
signalled  to  be  seated  next  to  the  other  two  couples  on  a couch.  The  secretary  sits  facing  the 
door  and  the  couple  being  interviewed  is  seated  at  a desk  across  her.  Once  the  interview 
finishes,  the  security  man  will  bring  in  another  couple.  The  interviews  continue  until  all  ten 
couples  allocated  for  one  day  are  interviewed. 

The  officials'  demeaning  attitudes 

With  the  images  of  their  clients  as  inferior,  the  TETO  officials'  attitudes  towards  the 
Indonesian  women  and  the  Taiwanese  men  are  generally  demeaning.  After  the  interview 
with  Director  Huang,  he  allowed  us  to  stay  in  his  office  observing  the  visa  interviews. 

A man  in  his  forties  came  in  with  his  Indonesian  fiancee.  This  man  politely  nodded 
his  head  greeting  Director  Huang  and  us.  Director  Huang  first  asked  this  man's  occupation. 
He  said,  “I  worked  at  the  Taoyuan  county  government.”  Director  Huang  further  questioned 
with  a suspicious  tone  of  voice,  “The  county  government?  What  exactly  do  you  do?”  “I 
work  for  the  maintenance  department,”  said  the  man.  Director  Huang  raised  his  voice  and 
said  sarcastically,  “So,  you  are  a garbage  collector!  What  didn't  you  just  say  so.”  Director 
looked  at  the  file  and  asked,  “You  are  divorced?”  The  man  said  yes.  Director  Huang 
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questioned  him,  “What  did  you  do  wrong  so  your  wife  left  you?”  The  man  said  with  a 
humble  voice,  “Yes,  it  is  all  my  fault.  But  I don't  know  exactly  why  she  left  me.”  Director 
Huang  asked,  “How  many  children  do  you  have?  Who  are  they  with  now?”  The  man 
answered,  “I  have  three  children.  They  are  all  with  their  mom  now.”  Director  Huang  scolded 
him  with  a loud  voice,  “How  come!  You  are  the  man  and  the  children  should  belong  to  you! 
Aren't  you  a man?  Why  did  you  let  your  children  go?!”  The  man  replied  embarrassedly,  “I 
don't  know.  It's  their  (children's)  choice.”  Director  Huang  scolded  him  again,  “What  choice! 
You  are  the  father!  No  wonder  your  wife  left  you.  You  don't  act  like  a man....  Will  you  be 
divorced  again  after  you  marry  this  woman?”  The  man  answered  firmly,  “No,  no,  no!  I will 
never  make  the  same  mistake  again.”  Director  Huang  finally  granted  the  visa  and  lectured 
him  as  he  signed  the  paperwork,  “Don't  let  your  wife  leave  you  again.”  The  man  got  up, 
walked  out,  and  continuously  said  “Thank  you”  with  his  back  bent  and  head  nodding  to 
Director  Huang. 

During  my  second  trip  to  Indonesia,  I observed  several  visa  interviews  done  by  Ms. 
Chan.  Ms.  Chan  has  had  the  reputation  among  the  Taiwanese  men  and  the  Indonesian 
women  as  having  a bad  attitude  in  the  interviews  (see  more  discussion  in  Chapter  4).  Ms. 
Chan  questioned  the  authenticity  of  every  certificate  her  clients  turned  in.  She  suspected  that 
the  background  information  provided  by  the  clients  themselves  were  incorrect.  She  even 
scolded  the  clients  for  bad  handwriting.  In  one  instance,  Ms.  Chan  spotted  a character  in  the 
Taiwanese  man's  first  name  that  she  did  not  know.  She  immediately  assumed  that  it  was 
wrongly  written.  “How  come  you  don't  even  know  how  to  write  your  name  correctly!?”  Ms. 
Chan  questioned.  The  man  said,  “It  is  right.”  Ms.  Chan  almost  shouted,  “What?!....  I will 
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look  it  up  the  dictionary.”  She  called  on  her  assistant  to  look  up  the  character  and  she 
continued  to  check  on  the  application  forms.  The  assistant  came  back  and  said  to  Ms.  Chan, 
“Yes,  it  is  in  the  dictionary. ”Ms.  Chan  remarked  murmured  embarrassedly,  “h,  it  is  a 
character.  How  weird  for  a first  name.” 

The  officials'  demeaning  attitudes  are  based  on  their  assumption  that  these  clients  are 
incompetent.  However,  the  client's  “ncompetency”is  not  an  objective  fact.  Rather  it  is  an 
interactional  accomplishment  in  setting  up  a clear  power  differential.  The  Taiwanese  men 
and  Indonesian  women  know  that  the  TETO  officials  have  the  power  to  overrule  their  visa 
applications.  Consequently,  they  know  they  have  to  subordinate  themselves  to  the  officials. 
The  following  is  an  incident  in  which  I observed  the  radical  change  of  a Taiwanese  man's 
appearance  before  and  after  the  visa  interview.  This  incident  illustrates  how  “incompetency” 
is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Yeh  was  in  his  late  twenties  when  I met  him  at  a mini  van  which  drove  to  the 
TETO  office.  Yung-Feng  and  I were  going  to  interview  the  officials  at  the  TETO  and  Mr. 
Yeh  and  his  fiance  were  going  to  be  interviewed  by  the  TETO  official  for  visa.  Mr.  Yeh  at 
first  thought  Yung-Feng  and  I were  also  a couple  going  to  the  TETO  to  be  interviewed.  I 
then  explained  to  him  that  I am  from  Taiwan  doing  a study  of  transnational  marriage.  Mr. 
Yeh  dresses  and  talks  elegantly.  He  offered  lots  of  his  analyses  of  contemporary  society  as 
we  were  on  the  way  to  the  TETO.  We  were  stopped  by  the  security  man  at  the  TETO 
entrance.  Mr.  Yeh  and  I both  presented  our  business  cards  to  the  security  man.  Two  minutes 
after,  he  came  back  from  the  inside  office  and  signalled  us  to  come  in.  Both  Mr.  Yeh  and 
I stood  up,  but  he  was  asked  by  security  to  wait  in  the  waiting  area,  whereas  Yung-Feng  and 
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I were  permitted  to  visit  the  TETO  official,  Director  Huang.  The  conversation  with  Director 
Huang  was  friendly  and  it  took  almost  an  hour  before  I pardoned  myself  to  go  to  the 
restroom  located  outside  the  waiting  area.  Mr.  Yeh  saw  me  come  out  of  the  inside  office  and 
said  excitedly,  “he  is  out.  It's  our  turn.”  I went  back  to  the  office  and  Director  Huang 
continued  to  chat  with  us  for  another  twenty  minutes.  His  secretary  came  in  and  said, 
“irector,  they  are  waiting.”  Director  Huang  thus  called  them  in  for  interview.  It  was  Mr. 
Yeh  and  his  fiance.  He  was  glad  and  yet  surprised  to  see  us  in  the  Director's  office.  He 
approached  us  and  attempted  to  sit  in  the  couch  next  to  us.  Director  Huang  immediately 
halted  him  and  almost  yelled,  “wait,  you  sit  here,”  pointing  the  steel  chairs  in  front  of  his 
desk.  The  interview  thus  began.  Mr.  Yeh  at  first  presented  the  confidence  and  elegance  I 
saw  on  the  mini  van.  After  being  yelled  at  a few  times  by  the  Director  (as  analyzed  in  the 
chapter  on  official  construction),  Mr.  Yeh  began  to  stutter.  Finally,  the  interview  was 
finished.  Mr.  Yeh  stood  up  with  his  head  down  and  left  without  saying  good-by  to  me. 
After  they  left,  Director  said  to  me,  “That's  normal.  They  are  not  even  able  to  hold  a descent 
conversation.” 

When  I went  back  home  after  the  field  work  in  Indonesia,  my  mother  told  me  a man 

from  Chia-Yi  called.  He  said  he  met  me  in  Jakarta  and  sounded  urgent.  I called  back 

thinking  that  Mr.  Yeh  must  be  in  some  trouble  otherwise  he  would  not  have  called.  Mr.  Yeh 

sounded  relieved  when  he  heard  my  voice.  But  the  only  purpose  he  had  was  to  explain  why 

he  acted  so  dumb  at  the  interview.  He  explained, 

The  marriage  broker  told  me  how  to  answer  the  questions  they  may  ask.  I was 
worried  that  they  would  not  grant  my  wife  visa,  so  I just  told  him  (the  director)  the 
“standard  answers.”  Hope  you  can  understand. 
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Over  the  phone,  Mr.  Yeh  still  sounded  elegant  and  confident  as  I met  him  on  the  mini  van, 
but  to  a lesser  degree.  I felt  that  he  was  shamed  by  his  "incompetence,"  as  he  emphasized, 
I was  never  like  that. 


CHAPTER  4 

SOCIAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REALITY— 
THE  SELF-IDENTITY  CONSTRUCTION 

Self-Reflection 


I could  not  even  begin  to  express  how  offended  I felt  when  the  comment  "no 
wonder  they  say  Chinese  are  crafty"  struck  me.  A close  friend  ran  into  me  in  the  hall 
way.  She  deeply  sympathized  with  me  and  commented  with  righteous  anger,  "Why 
can't  they  learn  to  treat  everyone  as  individuals,  not  groups?"  Knowing  her,  lam 
certain  she  meant  well.  Yet,  I felt  saddened.  I was  saddened  because  I was  caught 
in  the  dilemma  again.  I am  sure  she  does  not  have  the  Chinese  stereotype  in  her 
head.  But  I have  heard  similar  comments  too  many  times.  When  I taught  the 
"Cultural  Diversity  in  the  U.S., " many  students  of  ethnic  minority  backgrounds  told 
the  class  the  same  pain  they  felt.  The  implication  of  these  comments  is  that  the 
Chinese,  or  other  minority,  are  inferior  as  a group.  The  further  suggestion  is  that  our 
only  salvation  is  to  erase  our  ethnic  identity  and  become  an  isolated  individual. 
However,  what  I really  want  to  cry  out  and  make  everyone  understand  is,  "I  am  a 
member  of  Chinese  culture.  It  is  imperfect,  just  like  any  other  cultures.  I,  too,  am 
critical  of  it.  Yet,  any  attempt  to  dissociate  me  from  a Chinese  identity  is  an  insult, 
because  my  individuality  is  rooted  in  the  Chinese  community. " 

The  sense  of  a strong  tie  to  the  group  is  embedded  in  many  Chinese  minds. 
It  can  be  supportive  and  yet  suffocating  at  the  same  time.  A close  relative  of  mine 
committed  suicide  because  her  father  would  not  grant  her  permission  to  divorce. 
However,  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  individualism  is  the 
ultimate  emancipation.  Hanging  out  with  many  American  friends,  I sympathize  with 
their  thirst  for  a sense  of  belongings.  A close  friend  once  commented  on  how  he  was 
amazed  by  how  I have  become  a hybrid  of  the  Chinese  and  the  "Western"  cultures. 
Judging  from  a dualist  world  view,  one  may  be  convinced  I am  in  danger  of 
becoming  schizophrenic.  But  like  I used  to  tell  my  students  of  Cultural  Diversity  in 
the  U.S.  class,  self  and  other  presuppose  each  other's  existence,  just  like  the  Yin  and 
Yang  in  the  Taoist  way  of  knowing.  Thus,  it  is  the  very  dualist  way  of  knowing  that 
forces  one  to  choose  one  and  only  one  "pure"  identity,  which  defines  anyone  who  is 
immersed  in  the  complexity  of  life  as  schizophrenic. 

Before  this,  I tended  to  view  the  narrative  of  the  “foreign  brides  ” and  their 
husbands  as  impression  management  of  “saving  face.  ” It  was  not  until  I found 
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myself  in  a position  where  I was  expected  to  choose  between  my  cultural  heritage 
and  the  "right”  way  of  knowing,  that  I realized  the  power  of  requiring  someone  to 
constantly  legitimate  their  very  own  existence.  Individualism,  in  their  view,  is  not 
merely  a way  of  knowing.  It  becomes  the  only  "right"  way  of  understanding  the 
human  world.  Once  again,  I shifted  my  gaze  to  how  the  "foreign  brides  ” and  their 
husbands  make  sense  of  their  world,  instead  of judging  the  legitimacy  of  their  stories. 

The  analytic  concern  is  how  do  the  women  and  men  involved  in  the  transnational 

marriages  make  sense  of  their  experiences?  The  following  analyses  involve  the  narratives 

of  in-depth  interviews  of  Taiwanese  men,  Indonesian  women  and  others  involved  in  the 

transnational  marriages,  and  participant  observation  of  the  process  of  getting  married  and 

their  lives  after  marriage. 


Agents  of  Marriage 

The  predominant  theoretical  framework  underlying  sociological  research  on  marriage 
and  the  family  is  what  can  be  called  the  individualistic  exchange  paradigm.  That  is,  the 
decision  of  marriage  is  understood  as  the  result  of  self-interested  agents  maximizing  their 
gains  via  exchanging  what  they  have  for  what  they  do  not  have.  However  I propose  that  the 
agency  of  marital  and  familial  decisions  be  a research  question  to  be  examined  empirically 
in  each  case  rather  than  theoretical  presumption. 

Through  the  analyses  it  is  suggested  that  the  agents  of  Chinese  marriages  are 
collectivistic  rather  than  individualistic.  That  is,  rather  than  being  self-interested  individuals, 
the  subjects  interviewed  make  marriage  decisions  as  members  of  the  family  they  belong  to. 
Their  interview  narratives  make  a strong  case  for  non-individualistic  exchange.  The  common 
theme  shared  by  all  of  the  subjects  when  asked  why  they  decided  to  marry,  is  that  they  would 
not  marry  if  self-  interest  was  their  primary  concern.  Their  decision  to  marry  is  the  result  of 
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considering  themselves  members  of  a group,  be  it  the  immediate  family  or  the  genealogy. 
The  following  narratives  are  translated  from  Hakka  to  English  by  the  author.  To  protect 
privacy,  nicknames  have  been  created. 

The  Decision  to  Marry  an  Indonesian  Wife 

Ching-Shen  or  the  need  to  care  for  parents.  Ching-Shen  is  the  first  child  bom  to  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  has  suffered  from  poliomyelitis  since  he  was 
two.  Ching-Shen  did  not  want  to  get  married  mainly  because  he  thought  that  no  woman 
would  marry  a disabled  man.  “I  was  fooling  around  and  enjoying  myself.  Let's  face  it,  who 
will  marry  people  like  me?”  During  the  interview,  I asked  him  how  he  came  to  the  decision 
to  marry  a Chinese-Indonesian  woman. 

The  reason  I stayed  fooling  around  at  my  home  town  was  that  I did  not  want  to 
marry.  I didn't  think  of  getting  married.  I am  the  eldest  [son].  This  sometimes  brings 
me  pressure.  But  I see  my  parents:  my  mother  is  sick,  having  kidney  problems, 
actually  very  sick;  my  father  is  too  old  to  take  care  of  her.  Damn!  It's  our  own 
mother.  My  brothers  are  not  taking  their  responsibility  seriously.  So  I gave  a second 
thought.  “No,  I should  have  a wife.”  We  believe  that  we  only  have  one  father  and 
one  mother.  To  put  it  harshly,  you'd  better  take  it  with  joy,  no  matter  how  painful 
it  is.  In  fact,  my  life  is  very  difficult,  not  easy  at  all.  But  I have  to  get  through  it. 
Right?  So  I said  “O.k.,  I would  go  [to  Indonesia  to  find  a bride]!” 

Ching-Shen  put  his  self-interest  aside  and  decided  to  marry  his  Chinese-Indonesian 

wife  because  of  his  parents.  As  Ching-Shen  puts  it,  “You'd  better  take  it  with  joy,  no  matter 

how  painful  it  is.” 

Fu-Guo  or  the  need  to  persuade  the  family  of  a righteous  future.  Fu-Guo,  also  a first 
son,  was  thirty-three  when  he  went  to  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  searching  for  a wife.  When  asked 
why  he  decided  to  marry  an  Indonesian  wife,  he  said,  “If  it  was  not  for  my  father,  I would 
never  want  to  go  to  Indonesia  for  a wife.” 
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Hsia:  Why  did  your  father  push  you  to  Indonesia  for  a wife? 

Fu-Guo:  The  reason  I went  for  an  Indonesian  wife  is  that  I owed  someone  money. 

Hsia:  What  is  the  connection  between  you  going  to  Indonesia  and  you  owing 
someone  money? 

Fu-Guo:  Of  course  there  is  a connection.  Because,  let  me  tell  you,  I was  thinking 
back  then,  if  I didn't  owe  the  money,  I would  never  have  got  married.  The  money  [I 
owed]  was  a large  amount.  Someone  had  to  settle  it.  I couldn't  borrow  money  from 
anyone  else,  so  my  family  gave  me  the  money,  the  so-called  “resource  exchange”! 
So  I borrowed  the  money  [from  my  family]  and  agreed  to  go  to  Indonesia  for  a wife. 
My  father  insisted  that  I get  married.  If  not,  I would  probably  continue  gambling. 
Because  after  returning  to  my  home  town,  during  the  free  time,  to  make  a long  story 
short,  I went  gambling.  I gambled  often.  Consequently,  I owed  money.  It  turned  out 
that  I could  not  make  it  any  more.  So  I needed  to  borrow  money  from  him  [father]. 
He  said:  I will  loan  you  money  only  if  you  go  to  Indonesia  for  a wife!  [laughing]... 
It  was  the  same,  because  if  I did  not  have  the  money,  they  [the  creditors]  would  have 
continued  to  bother  me.  Other  people  would  despise  me....  Right?  You  got  to  give 
the  money  back.  Yeah,  I couldn't  find  all  the  money!  Too  much!  So  I needed  to  take 

[the  money]  from  him ’’borrowed”  [emphasized]  from  him.  Then  he  said  "If  you 

go  to  Indonesia  for  wife,  I will  loan  you  money"!  He  said  it  up  front!  Ha,  otherwise, 
my  personality  would  not  possibly  let  myself  go  there  for  a wife. 

Hsia:  So  if  it  was  not  for  your  circumstance,  you  would  not  want  to  go  there  for  a 
wife? 

Fu-Guo:  Yes.  If  not,  I might  very  well  run  away  from  the  creditors.  But  I didn't  want 
my  family  to  be  worried.  That  is  the  way  I am! 

At  first,  one  may  view  Fu-Guo's  marriage  as  seeking  the  maximizing  of  his 
self-interest.  However,  if  we  look  into  his  narratives  more  carefully,  we  can  see  self-interest 
can  hardly  explain  his  decision  of  marriage.  As  he  put  it,  “I  might  very  well  run  away  from 
the  creditors.  But  I didn't  want  my  family  to  be  worried.”  He  eventually  decided  to  marry 
because  he  did  not  want  his  family  to  be  worried  about  him.  In  fact,  he  argues  against 
self-interest.  The  statement  “I  might  very  well  run  away  from  the  creditors”  is  one  of 
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self-interest,  however,  he  promptly  negated  the  individualistic  thought  by  maintaining  “But 
I don't  want  my  family  to  be  worried.” 

Uncle  Tu-Mo  or  the  need  to  have  no  excuse  for  the  ancestors.  Since  Fu-Guo 
mentioned  that  his  father  played  a crucial  role  in  his  decision  to  marry  an  Indonesian  woman, 
I also  interviewed  Fu-Guo's  father,  uncle  Tu-Mo.  When  asked  about  Fu-Guo's  marriage, 
uncle  Tu-Mo  said, 

He  [Fu-Guo]  was  old  enough  to  have  a wife.  It's  my  obligation  as  a parent.  I have 
two  sons.  Fu-Guo  is  the  first  one.  My  second  son  is  married  with  two  kids  and  is 
working  in  Pintung.  But  Fu-Guo  was  just  fooling  around.  He  had  been  through 
matchmaking  meetings  [in  Taiwan]  for  thirty  some  times,  but  never  succeeded.  I 
have  to  fulfill  my  obligation  as  a parent  to  find  a wife  for  him.  Otherwise,  I don't 
have  excuses  for  the  ancestors. 

For  uncle  Tu-Mo,  their  sons'  marriages  are  not  simply  their  own  business,  but  also 
a part  of  his  responsibility  as  a father.  Moreover,  his  responsibility  does  not  merely  come 
from  parenthood,  but  more  importantly,  it  is  legitimated  by  being  the  representative  of  his 
ancestors.  The  statement  “I  don't  have  excuses  for  the  ancestors”  indeed  signifies  the 
collective  agency:  ancestry.  This  concept  is  alien  to  American  family  sociology,  but  crucial 
to  consider  in  China  and  other  societies  where  Chinese  culture  has  a major  impact.  The 
“strong  thread”  appears  in  uncle  Tu-Mo's  narrative  as  ties  established  with  the  past 
generations.  In  Min-Chen's  interview  that  follows  we  can  observe  the  ties  established  with 
the  future. 

Min-Chen  or  the  need  to  hand  on  from  generation  to  generation.  Min-Chen  Chang, 
has  been  a polio  sufferer  since  he  was  a baby.  He  is  seen  as  a slow  learner  and  thus  did  not 
continue  schooling  after  junior  high  school.  All  of  his  siblings  were  married  before  he 
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eventually  went  to  Indonesia  for  a wife.  We  must  note  that  his  key  interest  in  marriage  is 
collective. 

Min-Chen:  I originally  didn't  want  to  marry! 

Hsia:  Had  you  firmly  made  up  your  mind? 

Min-Chen:  Yes.  It  feels  better  fooling  around  by  yourself.  Feeling  freer!  My  father 
said,  “Come  on!  Marry  one!”  “So  much  troubles!”  said  I.  Marriage  is  such  a 
troublesome  thing!  I told  my  younger  brother,  “You  tell  Father  I don't  want  to  marry. 
All  right?”  He  said,  “You  are  the  eldest.  How  can  you  not  get  married!  ?”  I said,  “If 
you  are  in  my  shoes,  will  you  get  married?”  He  didn't  say  a word.  I said,  “Given  the 
condition  I am  in,  marriage  will  be  a painful  problem!”  Why  painful?  Marriage!  The 
problem  of  marriage! 

Hsia:  Do  you  feel  that  marriage  will  bring  you  pain? 

Min-Chen:  Yes! 

Hsia:  Worse  than  remaining  single? 

Min-Chen:  Right!  Absolutely!  I told  my  friend,  “[sigh]  Brother,  I was  so  free  before 
married!  No  feeling  free  after  I got  married.”  My  brother  [friend]  said,  “Why?”  Ha! 
You  don't  know.  You  don't  understand  my  situation.  Why  not  understand?  I said, 
“My  psychology  and  your  psychology  are  totally  different!  Incompatible!”....  I have 
to  look  to  the  future.  You  can't  disregard  the  future.  I must  have  descendants! 
“Descendants”  [emphasized]  are  the  most  important!  “Handing  on  from  generation 
to  generation”  [emphasized]!  People  got  to  hand  down  to  future  generations.  I said: 
Reputation  is  the  most  important! 

Similarly  to  Ching-Shen  and  Fu-Guo,  Min-Chen  thought  that  he  would  be  personally 
better-off  if  he  remained  single.  However,  Min-Chen  too  eventually  went  to  get  a wife, 
because  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  genealogical  continuity.  Min-Chen's  narrative  strongly 
suggests  the  pitfalls  of  the  presumption  of  an  individualistic  agency.  In  the  interview,  he 
started  his  narrative  with  negative  personal  images  of  marriage  as  painful,  troublesome  given 
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his  condition,  and  as  a loss  of  freedom.  However,  he  shifted  to  a narrative  of  the  firm  belief 

in  “handing  on  from  generation  to  generation,”  that  signals  his  negation  of  a self-interest. 

The  themes  in  the  above  narratives  are  the  ideas  of  fulfilling  responsibility,  of  taking 

care  of  parents  and  of  continuing  the  genealogy.  These  themes  are  part  of  the  notion  of  “a 

strong  thread,  of  what  binds  people  in  family  allegiance.  These  themes  represent  the 

identity  of  an  individual  within  these  alliances. 

The  Decision  to  Marry  a Taiwanese  Husband 

We  now  turn  to  the  narratives  of  the  Indonesian  women  who  married  Taiwanese  men. 

Mei-Hua  or  the  need  to  show  the  sisters  an  example.  Mei-Hua  has  a Master  degree 

in  Business  and  a high-paying  job  at  one  multinational  corporation  in  Jakarta.  She  is  young, 

tall,  thin  and  graceful.  According  to  one  of  her  close  friends,  many  men  in  Jakarta  have 

shown  interest  in  her,  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  involved  with  any  of  them.  When  asked 

why  she  didn't  want  to  get  married,  she  stated, 

I have  many  female  friends  who  have  a good  education  and  great  jobs.  But  none  of 
them  wants  to  get  married.  Because  the  guys  in  Indonesia  will  run  away  for  another 
young  woman  after  their  wives  have  babies  and  get  old.  They  have  seen  too  many 
tragic  cases,  so  they  figure  they  will  be  better  off  remaining  single. 

However,  she  eventually  decided  to  marry  a Taiwanese  man  who  has  only  a high  school 

diploma,  because  she  wanted  to  see  her  sisters  follow  her  steps.  She  is  the  eldest  child  with 

one  younger  brother  and  three  younger  sisters.  Her  husband  was  originally  introduced  to  one 

of  her  sisters,  who  turned  down  the  proposal  because  Mei-Hua,  the  eldest  sister,  is  not 

married  yet.  Mei-Hua's  sister  was  determined  to  remain  single  until  Mei-Hua  was  married. 

Mei-Hua  finally  decided  to  marry  her  husband: 
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I want  all  my  sisters  happily  married,  so  my  parents  can  stop  worrying  about  us.  I 
am  the  eldest  and  have  the  responsibility  to  take  care  of  my  family.  I asked  my 
parents  about  their  opinions.  They  at  first  disagreed  because  they  would  miss  me 
marrying  out  so  far  away.  But  then  they  agreed  because  they  know  I did  not  want  to 
marry  Indonesian  guys  who  have  reputations  of  abandoning  wives.  I think  they  also 
feel  relieved  from  parental  responsibility,  you  know,  marrying  out  all  their  children. 


Clearly,  Mei-Hua's  decision  cannot  be  read  as  an  act  of  self-interest.  She  wanted  to  show  her 
sisters  an  example  of  a happy  marriage  so  that  they  will  follow  her  steps  and  her  parents 
would  be  relieved  from  parental  responsibility. 

Fen-Yi  or  the  need  to  support  her  son  and  sister.  Fen-Yi,  in  her  late  twenties,  has  an 
illegitimate  son  from  a rape.  She  is  from  a poor  family  with  many  children  in  a desolate 
island.  She  married  Min-Chen,  the  physically  disabled  Taiwanese  man  we  have  just  quoted. 
She  made  her  choice  mainly  for  the  sake  of  her  son  and  her  sister's  family.  Before  she 
married  Min-Chen,  Fen-Yi  and  her  son  lived  with  her  elder  sister's  family.  In  the  household 
of  nine  individuals,  her  brother-in-law  was  the  only  provider  working  for  a small  factory. 
They  lived  in  an  environment  where  quarrels  were  the  norms  due  to  financial  crises.  Fen-Yi 
decided  to  marry  a disabled  man,  because  her  future  husband's  family  promised  to  send  her 
sister  financial  support  every  month. 

I dont  care  whom  I marry.  I don't  care  if  people  laugh  at  me  marrying  a disabled  guy. 
As  long  as  he  promises  to  send  money  to  my  sister  to  take  care  of  my  son.  My  son 
is  staying  with  my  sister  in  Jakarta  and  with  the  monthly  support,  he  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  have  good  education. 

Ffui-Lin  or  the  need  to  support  her  family.  Fiui-Lin  was  twenty-two  when  she 
married  Fu-Guo,  quoted  above,  three  years  ago.  She  is  from  a family  of  five  children  living 
in  a small  Indonesian  island.  She  could  not  finish  her  elementary  diploma  because  her 
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family  could  not  afford  it.  About  six  months  before  she  was  introduced  to  Fu-Guo,  she 

moved  from  her  hometown  to  Jakarta  looking  for  a job  to  support  her  family.  She  was  at 

first  hesitant  to  get  married  since  she  had  just  left  the  desolate  island  for  a prosperous  capital 

city,  and  begun  to  enjoy  the  colorful  city  life. 

I had  headaches.  I couldn't  sleep  for  so  many  nights.  I didn't  know  if  I should  marry 
him  or  not.  He  lives  so  far  away.  And  I just  came  to  Jakarta  to  make  money.  I went 
out  every  weekend  with  my  friends.  I did  not  want  to  marry  so  soon.  But  then  I 
thought  I have  many  sisters  and  brothers  living  in  Banka  [the  island  she  is  from]  and 
they  don't  have  money  to  go  to  schools.  My  parents  and  grandparents  are  getting  old. 
I heard  that  Taiwanese  are  rich.  So  maybe  if  I marry  a Taiwanese  man,  they  can  help 
out  my  family.  And  I am  glad  that  I decided  to  marry  A-Guo.  His  family  is  treating 
me  very  well,  especially  my  father-in-law.  They  sent  money  to  my  parents  so  my 
parents  could  build  a new  house.  You  know,  a concrete  house. 

Again,  we  see  a story  narrated  around  how  she  changed  her  mind  and  decided  to  marry  for 

the  sake  of  others.  Hui-Lin  made  her  marital  decision  hoping  that  her  marriage  would  help 

her  family,  though  that  would  be  against  her  self-interests— that  is,  marrying  a man  who  lived 

so  far  away  and  giving  up  her  life  achievements. 

Lessons  from  the  Narratives 

Many  sociologists  in  the  West  have  wrongly  equated  modernization  with 
individualization  (e.g.  Learner,  1958;  Scanzoni,  1995).  It  is  believed  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  modernity  is  individual  freedom,  the  separation  of  individuals  from  the 
constraints  of  groups.  Individualism  is  seen  as  the  universal  hallmark  of  human 
emancipation.  Cultures  with  emphasis  on  collectivity  are  considered  as  resisting  the 
salvation  of  modernity.  For  example,  Japan  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  economic 
giants,  sharing  her  triumph  with  the  U.S.  and  many  Western-  and  Northem-European 
countries.  However,  on  the  continuum  of  “modernity,”  Japan  is  ranked  at  the  “traditional” 
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end  with  the  “Third”  world  countries,  while  her  fellow  economic  giants  are  at  the  other  end 
waiting  for  Japan  to  catch  up  (Scanzoni,  1995). 

Though  several  studies  have  pointed  out  that  the  dominant  meaning  of  individualism 
in  U.S.  society  today  is  by  no  means  universal  but  reflects  one  type  of  indigenous 
psychology  (Sampson,  1988;  Carrithers,  Collins,  and  Lukes  1985),  the  predominant  family 
research  continues  to  employ  individualistic  models.  This  orientation  is  especially 
problematic  when  it  comes  to  cross-cultural  family  studies.  People  whose  decisions  are 
made  by  taking  others  into  account  are  conceptualized  as  being  under  the  lagging  influence 
of  traditions  or  as  having  “false  consciousness.”  The  truth  or  falseness  of  a people's 
consciousness  is  therefore  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  it  coincides  with  the  ideology 
of  the  observers  (Paules,  1991).  To  avoid  the  ethnocentrism  embedded  in  many 
cross-cultural  studies  employing  the  dominant  western  models,  we  need  to  prevent 
privileging  certain  ways  of  knowing. 

One  might  argue  that  these  narratives  of  marital  decision-making  analyzed  in  this 
paper  are  the  results  of  “impression  management”  (Goffman,  1959)  to  remove  the  stigmas 
imposed  on  them  as  undesired  people  who  buy  wives  or  sell  themselves  to  strangers.  That 
is,  one  might  argue  that  as  researchers,  we  should  uncover  the  “reality,”  that  is  distorted  by 
the  subject's  stories. 

However,  as  discussed  previously,  this  dissertation  takes  an  alternative  approach  that 
understands  language  as  deeply  constitutive  of  reality.  That  is,  culture  “speaks  itself’ 
through  an  individual's  story  (Riessman,  1993).  Rather  than  assuming  individualism  as  the 
universal  value  and  norm,  and  perceiving  these  narratives  as  impression  manipulation,  an 
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alternative  is  to  look  at  narrative  linkages  (Gubrium,  1 993)  that  the  subjects  use  to  make  their 
experiences  meaningful.  The  narrative  linkages  shown  in  the  above  narratives  are 
genealogical  continuity  and  sacrifice  for  the  benefits  of  others  such  as  parents  and  siblings. 
All  of  the  narrative  linkages  suggest  that  a culturally  acceptable  marriage  for  the  Chinese  is 
the  one  that  sacrifices  the  self-interest  for  the  family  you  belong  to.  It  is  therefore  a 
collective  decision  in  which  the  benefit  of  the  group  as  a whole  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  family  can  include  the  parents,  siblings  and  the  deceased  ancestors  and  the  unborn 
descendants.  These  narratives,  thus,  raise  the  question  of  presuming  individuals  as  the 
agency  of  social  actions. 

Victims  of  Social  Problems 

As  opposed  to  being  the  “cause”  of  social  problems  claimed  by  the  governmental 
agency  and  the  media,  the  Taiwanese  men  and  the  “foreign  brides”  view  themselves  as  the 
“victims”  of  social  problems. 

Victims  of  Incompetent  Bureaucracy 

In  the  course  of  the  transnational  marriage,  the  Taiwanese  man  and  Indonesian 
woman  have  to  encounter  various  governmental  agencies,  especially  that  of  Taiwan.  Since 
the  Indonesian  women  are  considered  “foreigners,”  the  tasks  of  dealing  with  the  Taiwanese 
bureaucrats  almost  all  fall  on  the  Taiwanese  men's  shoulders.  Consequently,  the  readers  will 
find  the  following  narratives  are  mostly  from  the  men. 

Discriminatory  rules 

Since  the  TETO  cannot  prohibit  the  transnational  marriages  due  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  free  marriages,  they  use  various  rules  to  have  the  waiting-periods  prolonged.  The 
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couple  generally  have  to  wait  for  about  a year  before  they  can  be  married  in  Taiwan.  The 

presumption  behind  this  policy  is  that  these  transnational  marriages  are  problematic  and 

these  obstacles  can  dissuade  the  Taiwanese  men  and  thus  prevent  them  from  making 

mistakes— marrying  foreign  women.  However,  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women 

generally  think  that  the  TETO's  policy  of  prolonging  the  waiting  period  to  bring  the  wives 

back  to  Taiwan  is  not  helping  them,  but  indeed  causing  them  more  problems. 

Hsia: ...  The  TETO  officers  told  me  that  they  are  worried  about  the  "trade  marriage" 
and  that  the  Taiwanese  men  will  be  deceived  by  the  women.  Therefore  they  try  to 
prolong  the  process  hoping  that  the  Taiwanese  are  dissuaded  from  coming  to 
Indonesia  for  brides.  What  do  you  think  about  this? 

Ching-Shen:  I think  it  is  simply  an  excuse!  An  excuse!  We  (Taiwanese  men  who 
marry  Indonesian  brides),  generally,  are  physically  disabled.  Would  he  deceive  a girl 
to  bring  her  back  on  purpose?  They  say  we  are  deceived  by  the  girls.  Let  me  tell 
you....  Let's  say  now  the  girls  are  over  there  (Indonesia)  and  would  probably  have  had 
boyfriends  before.  The  longer  it  takes,  the  longer  they  can  be  together.  [For 
example],  some  want  to  introduce  my  wife  to  someone  else,  even  after  we  were 
engaged!  Some  are  more  conscientious  and  they  would  say,  “I  am  engaged.”  Some 
would  change  their  minds  if  they  find  better  men....  My  point  is  that  these 
bureaucrats  are  just  making  things  worse! 

Ching-Shen  points  out  the  insecurity  that  many  Taiwanese  men  feel  about  the  long- 
distance relationship  with  their  foreign  fiances.  To  Ching-Shen  and  other  Taiwanese  men, 
the  long  waiting  period  made  by  TETO's  rules  actually  intensify  their  insecurity.  In  addition 
to  the  insecurity  feeling,  the  long  waiting  period  is  costly.  For  example,  A-Chi,  a forty-five- 
year-old  man  at  the  time  of  his  engagement,  remarked, 

My  wife  was  thirty-three  and  I was  forty-five  when  we  got  engaged.  Before  we  met, 
we  did  not  think  we  would  ever  be  married.  But  we  had  to  wait  for  almost  a year 
before  she  could  come  to  Taiwan.  I really  missed  her  and  it  was  really  a pain.  I flew 
to  Jakarta  to  see  her  every  two  or  three  months.  I used  up  all  my  savings  and  had  to 
borrow  money  from  my  mother.  It  is  really  embarrassing,  but  what  else  could  I do. 
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According  the  TETO  officials  interviewed,  another  purpose  of  prolonging  the 

process  is  that  once  the  Taiwanese  men  are  dissuaded  from  going  to  Indonesia,  the  “marriage 

brokers”  would  not  be  able  to  make  a huge  profit  out  of  these  transnational  marriages. 

Regarding  this  rationale,  the  Taiwanese  men  think  its  effect  is  indeed  the  opposite. 

A-Chi:  We  are  indeed  ruined  by  them!  It's  exactly  because  they  are  so  difficult  that 
we  have  to  ask  the  middle  men  for  help.  Don't  they  get  it?!  The  more  difficult  they 
make  things,  the  more  money  the  middle  men  can  make  out  of  us. 

Tse-Lin,  thirty-three-year-old  when  married,  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  A-Chi. 

Tse-Lin:  ...  Let  me  tell  you.  We  have  to  work,  you  know.  We  are  not  like  having 
nothing  to  do  and  just  running  around  for  the  damn  paper  work.  Life  is  tough 
enough.  I don't  have  energy  left  to  do  the  stupid  paper  work  they  require  and  I have 
to  ask  someone  professional  for  help.  Of  course  I have  to  pay  them.  Who  will  do 
your  service  for  free?  Right?  If  they  didn't  require  such  complicated  paper  work,  I 
might  be  able  to  do  it  myself.  But  it  is  not  the  case.  They  require  lots  of  paper  work 
before  we  can  get  married.  Even  after  we  get  married  and  my  wife  comes  over,  there 
is  still  lots  of  work  to  do...  That's  a lot  of  money! 

The  immigration  rules  require  that  the  “foreign  brides”  return  to  their  home  country 

to  reapply  for  Taiwan's  visa.  After  staying  in  Taiwan  for  more  than  a year,  they  can  apply 

for  permanent  residence.  Only  until  they  reside  in  Taiwan  for  more  than  three  years  and 

have  given  up  their  original  nationality  can  they  apply  for  Taiwan's  Identification  Card. 

Without  the  ID,  they  are  not  qualified  for  public  health  insurance  unless  their  husbands  are 

employed  by  a public  agency  or  by  registered  factories  and  companies.  Since  many 

Taiwanese  men  who  marry  foreign  brides  are  farmers  and  workers  employed  by  the  informal 

sector,  many  “foreign  brides”  are  not  covered  by  the  public  health  insurance,  which  is  one 

of  the  major  problems  they  have  to  face  once  they  come  to  Taiwan. 

A-Len:  I feel  very  guilty  and  uncomfortable.  My  husband  has  to  pay  for  me  every 
time  I go  to  see  a doctor.  Especially  now  I am  pregnant.  I have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
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regularly.  That  costs  a lot.  My  mother-in-law  is  nice  and  she  did  not  say  anything. 
But  I can  feel  that  I am  a burden  to  the  family. 

A-Len  worked  as  a bookkeeper  in  Jakarta  before  she  married  Hsin-Hsiang.  Hsin-Hsiang  is 

a carpenter.  He  is  not  employed  by  any  company  but  works  by  cases.  A-Len,  like  many 

other  “foreign  brides”  I have  known,  works  at  a local  underground  garment  factory.  She  has 

not  had  the  ID  and  thus  the  underground  factory  is  the  only  choice  if  she  wants  to  be 

employed.  In  addition  to  being  paid  less  than  her  Taiwanese  co-workers,  she  is  not  qualified 

for  health  insurance.  Hsin-Hsiang's  family  has  not  been  divided  and  thus  their  finance  is 

generally  managed  jointly  by  his  parents,  especially  his  mother.  Since  A-Len  mentioned  her 

mother-in-law,  who  plays  a major  role  in  the  family,  I also  interviewed  Hsin-Hsiang's  mother 

regarding  her  opinions  towards  the  transnational  marriages.  She  expressed  her  frustration 

and  anger  during  the  interview: 

Hsin-Hsiang's  mother:  There  are  so  many  complicated  rules!  Right  after  she  came 
to  Taiwan,  we  had  to  take  her  to  Fung-Shan  to  register,  and  then  had  to  go  to  Chi- 
Shan  to  register.  The  government  is  really  good  at  insulting  us!  Since  they  are 
already  married  [to  Taiwanese  men],  they  are  one  of  us  (the  Taiwanese).  Why  do 
they  make  it  so  difficult?  They  don't  have  an  ID.  Everything  is  difficult.  My 
daughter-in-law  is  6 months  pregnant  now.  Since  she  is  not  qualified  for  public 
health  insurance,  we  have  to  spend  our  own  money  to  have  her  examined  every 
month.  Now  the  doctor  says  the  baby  is  not  at  the  right  position  and  she  may  need 
an  operation.  That  is  a lot  of  money.  One  husband's  income  is  not  enough!  I have 
to  give  the  family's  savings  to  my  son.  But  he  is  not  my  only  son.  I have  three  sons. 

I cannot  let  the  other  sons  know  that  I spend  so  much  on  this  daughter-in-law, 
whereas  I spent  very  little  on  the  others.  That  will  cause  our  family  big  problem. 
The  government  is  really  good  at  ruining  the  poor  people  like  us. 

Therefore,  the  rules  intended  by  the  governmental  agency  as  helping  the  people  are  believed 

to  be  causing  them  more  problems.  One  may  think  that  these  quoted  above  may  not  have 

encountered  or  been  informed  of  the  problems  the  government  foresees  and  thus  they  do  not 
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appreciate  the  protective  policy.  However,  those  who  have  experienced  problems  themselves 

or  heard  about  problematic  cases  also  express  their  disagreement  with  the  policy.  Chin- 

Long's  wife  did  not  come  back  after  she  returned  to  Indonesia.  “She  could  not  stand  my 

mother's  nagging  and  the  neighbors'  attitudes,”  Chin-Long  explained.  Being  very 

disappointed  and  upset,  he  still  thinks  the  government's  policy  is  not  appropriate. 

Now  many  [Taiwanese  men]  are  going  to  Vietnam  to  get  married,  because  it  is  now 
much  faster  than  in  Indonesia.  If  the  government  really  does  not  want  them  (foreign 
brides)  to  come  to  Taiwan,  they  should  make  it  very  difficult  at  the  beginning.  That 
way  nobody  will  go  there  in  the  first  place.  But  they  always  let  things  go  until  they 
become  out  of  hand.  We  have  had  Thai  and  Philippine  brides  long  time  ago.  I bet 
Vietnam  will  be  another  Indonesia  after  a short  while.  I don't  get  it.  The  government 
simply  never  learns.  In  my  opinion,  they  should  not  prohibit  the  transnational 
marriages.  What  they  (the  government)  are  really  concerned  is  that  the  foreign 
women  come  here  to  work  rather  than  to  get  married.  Don't  they  have  police  at  every 
local  village?  If  the  police  do  their  jobs,  they  should  know  who  is  illegal  right  away. 


Thus,  Chin-Long  thinks  the  major  reason  why  the  number  of  “foreign  brides”  increases  so 
dramatically  is  that  the  government  does  not  prevent  it  from  the  beginning.  The  rules  only 
change  the  target  country  from  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  to  Indonesia,  and  to  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  most  recent  newspapers,  the  new  popular  country  is  Cambodia. 
Chin-Long  also  points  out  the  poor  cooperative  network  between  governmental  agencies. 
That  is  why  the  Taiwanese  men  can  get  married  in  another  country  much  faster  as  it  is 
getting  more  difficult  in  one  country.  Chin-Long  also  thinks  the  cooperative  network 
between  the  police  departments  and  foreign  affairs  departments  such  as  TETO  should  be 
built.  For  him,  if  the  network  functioned  well,  the  government  does  not  have  to  worry  if 
“foreign  brides”  do  anything  illegal. 
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Min-Chen,  a disabled  man  whose  wife,  Fen-Yi,  left  after  seven  months,  has  similar 
opinions, 

Min-Chen:  It  is  impossible  for  them  (TETO  officials)  to  prohibit  them  from  marrying 
Indonesian  women!  They  should  be  more  open. 

Hsia:  The  TETO  is  concerned  that  many  of  the  marriages  are  problematic. 

Min-Chen:  The  problems  are  the  family's,  not  the  TETO's....  Who  do  they  think  they 
are?  It  is  our  marriage!  What  else  can  you  do?  No  Taiwanese  women  want  to  marry 
the  disabled.  They  despise  us!  If  the  government  actually  prohibits  them,  they  will 
carry  guns  and  knives  to  their  offices! 

Clearly,  even  though  Min-Chen  suffers  from  his  wife's  leaving,  he  thinks  the  government 
should  not  interfere  with  one's  marriage,  which  is  a family  business.  “Who  do  they  think 
they  are?”  signifies  Min-Chen's  disagreement  with  the  governmental  agency's  paternalistic 
attitudes. 

I asked  those  who  have  not  encountered  problems  if  they  have  heard  about  some 
problematic  cases  and  if  they  think  the  government's  concern  is  justified.  They  generally 
think  the  government  is  punishing  the  innocent  people  for  the  crime  committed  by  others. 
Besides,  the  government  has  double  standards,  because  “[tjhere  have  been  so  many 
legislators  or  other  representatives  who  have  been  corrupted,  but  the  government  never  stops 
having  all  kinds  of  elections.” 

Tse-Lin:  The  officers  think  everyone  who  comes  to  their  offices  is  a bad  guy.  Yes, 
there  are  some  bad  cases,  where  either  the  men  or  the  women  are  deceived.  But  they 
(the  government)  should  not  punish  the  good  people  because  of  the  bad  people.  All 
we  want  is  to  get  married.  But  they  (the  TETO  officials)  thought  we  want  to  do 
something  illegal  or  immoral. 
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Hsia:  They  say  they  are  worried  that  some  women  are  sold  to  Taiwan. 

Tse-Lin.  We  are  not  [like  that].  It's  so  unfair  to  us.  There  have  been  so  many 
legislators  or  other  representatives  who  have  been  corrupted,  but  the  government 
never  stops  having  all  kinds  of  elections,  right? 

Demeaning  interview  experience 

In  addition  to  the  discriminatory  rules,  the  subjects  also  claim  the  interview  process 

as  problematic.  The  TETO  requires  interviews  with  both  the  Taiwanese  man  and  his  foreign 

wife  before  his  wife  s visa  to  Taiwan  can  be  granted.  Since  the  TETO  officials  speak  only 

very  little  Indonesian,  they  ask  the  Taiwanese  men  most  of  the  questions.  Consequently,  the 

Taiwanese  men  have  stronger  feelings  towards  the  interview  process. 

Shi-Min,  who  married  an  Indonesian  wife  with  master  degree.  He  described  his 

anxiety  before  he  went  in  the  office  for  interview. 

Before  I went  in  [for  interview],  Mr.  Chou  (the  middleman)  has  taught  me  a lot 
regarding  what  kind  of  questions  will  be  asked  and  how  I should  reply.  I had  to 
memorize  all  these,  very  nervous.  I also  heard  that  that  woman  (the  TETO 
interviewer,  Ms.  Chan)  is  very  difficult.  She  is  not  married,  a psycho.  She  is  jealous 
that  one  after  another  [Indonesian  girls]  marry  to  Taiwan.  That's  why  she  is  so 
difficult.  When  I got  there,  I still  tried  to  memorize  in  my  heart,  very  nervous.  I 
looked  out  the  windows  on  purpose  so  I would  not  be  annoyed  by  the  environment. 

Shi-Min  also  points  out  that  he  thinks  the  interview  is  indeed  meaningless. 

As  soon  as  I got  in,  I nodded  very  politely.  Probably  because  I mad  a good 
impression  on  her,  she  did  not  ask  too  many  question  and  let  us  go  quickly.  Actually 
all  of  the  questions  she  asked  are  nonsense.  If  she  sincerely  wants  to  ask  me 
something,  I would  answer  her  sincerely.  But  the  questions  are  meaningless.  So  I 
just  answered  her.  It’s  only  a formality.  Some  are  picked  on,  because  they,  like  those 
who  are  dumb,  did  not  answer  the  questions  directly.  If  you  are  not  direct,  she  will 
be  more  difficult  to  see  who  has  more  power.  Just  don't  argue  with  her.  That's  the 
trick! 
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Juxtaposed  with  the  TETO's  officials'  constructions  of  these  Taiwanese  men  and 
Indonesian  women  as  “being  incompetent  of  holding  normal  conversation,”  many  subjects 
have  complained  to  me  that  the  questions  asked  are  nonsense,  as  Kao-Chieh,  an  Indonesian 
woman  from  Jakarta,  said, 

She  (Ms.  Chan)  didn't  ask  me  much.  She  could  speak  only  very  little  Indonesian  and 
I guess  she  assumes  I don't  speak  Chinese.  She  just  asked  my  husband  questions.  I 
listened  to  what  she  was  asking.  It's  really  nothing.  But  we  were  so  nervous  before 
we  went  in.  They  made  us  wait  for  a year  to  be  interviewed,  but  the  interview  only 
takes  three  minutes.  Only  some  trivial  questions!  It's  like  they  have  made  us  wait 
for  a year,  so  they  have  to  come  up  with  something  for  interviews. 

Ching-Shen  has  similar  frustration: 

Ching-Shen:  She  asked  me  why  I came  to  Indonesia.  Since  what  I got  was  a travel 
visa,  I said  I came  here  to  travel.  And  then  I met  my  wife  and  then  we  got  married. 
After  we  got  married,  of  course  I had  to  go  home.  She  looked  at  my  passport  and  the 
record  showed  I left  Indonesian  in  April.  But  my  marriage  certificate  was  granted  in 
July.  I explained  to  her.  We  had  to  register  in  Pontianak,  but  the  director  in  charge 
over  there  just  resigned.  So  the  paperwork  was  all  piled  up  until  July  when  a new 
director  took  over.  She  [Ms.  Chan]  suspected  the  certificate  was  fake.  I told  her  the 
truth!  She  just  did  not  believe  me.  And  then  she  asked  who  introduced  my  wife  to 
me.  I said  “Liu  Chun-Ti.”  She  asked  what  relationship  I have  with  Liu  Chun-Ti.  I 
said  she  is  the  wife  of  a friend  of  mine.  “What's  her  husband's  name?”  “Lo  Cheng- 
Chung.”  “What  is  the  relationship  between  you  and  Lo  Cheng-Chung.”  I said  friend. 
Then  she  asked  again  who  introduced  me  to  my  wife?  She  kept  asking  the  same 
questions  endlessly.  She  was  taking  notes  as  I told  her.  She  did  take  notes!  It  is  not 
like  she  did  not  take  notes  so  she  forgot  what  I told  her.  Then  she  asked  me  the  third 
time!  “What's  your  relationship  with  Liu  Chun-Ti?”  The  third  time!  I said,  “Lo 
Cheng-Chung  is  my  friend.  He  lives  in  Kaohsiung  County,  Meinung  Township, 
Lung-Tu  Village!”  I even  said  he  [Lo  Cheng-Chung]  has  a small  restaurant—  more 
details!  I lost  my  patience  and  raised  my  voice!  She  just  kept  asking  the  same 
question!.... They  look  as  if  they  are  superior.  Many  [Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian 
women]  are  scared.  They  think  they  are  our  boss  and  we  have  to  beg  them!  They  are 
not  really  doing  service  to  the  people.  I really  want  to  report  them  [to  higher 
authority]!  But  I am  afraid  of  the  following  consequences.  I have  asked  around.  They 
told  me  I still  have  to  go  back  to  TETO  for  some  paperwork.  I am  afraid  I would 
meet  her  again!  So  I did  not  dare  to  report  her.  You  know?" 
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Hsia:  They  [TETO]  officials  told  me  they  think  that  those  going  [to  Indonesia]  for 
a wife  is  like  buying  a wife—  “trade  marriage,”  in  other  words. 

Ching-Shen:”Trade  marriage”!?  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  You  can  look  at  the 
conditions.  First,  for  example,  in  my  opinion,  if  a man  comes,  is  he  physically 
disabled?  You  can  use  your  intelligence!  Is  it  easy  for  him  to  find  a wife  in  Taiwan? 
Second,  his  age.  Forty-some  or  thirty-some.  His  chance  to  find  a wife  in  Taiwan  is 
not  non-existent,  but  only  very  slim.  They  [the  officers]  don't  use  their  reason  to 
think.  They  simply  think  they  are  superior  and  ask  suspiciously,  why  do  you  come 
to  Indonesia  to  get  married?  A guy  before  me  was  in  fact  terrified.  He  was  asked, 
“Who  introduced  you  to  come  here?”  It  had  something  to  do  with  his  relative.  But 
he  was  so  nervous  and  he  all  of  a sudden  forgot  his  relative's  name!  Totally  lost  it! 
He  took  a long  time  to  remember  his  relative's  name.  They  (TETO  officials)  really 
had  bad  attitudes!...  It's  really  an  insulting  experience ! Many,  many  cursed  them 
after  they  came  back  from  the  interviews.  They  say  they  would  have  had  shouted  at 
them  if  they  were  in  Taiwan.  But  we  were  afraid  we  would  never  come  back  [to 
Taiwan]  if  we  did  shout  at  them.  They  [TETO  officials]  thought  they  are  very 
superior!  Like  we  have  to  beg  them! 

For  Ching-Shen,  the  officials'  concern  of  “trade  marriage”  is  not  a justifiable  motive  to  have 
suspicious  attitudes,  if  the  officials  actually  operate  intelligently  and  rationally.  He  thinks  if 
one  uses  intelligence  and  reason,  he/she  can  easily  judge  whether  the  Taiwanese  men 
sincerely  come  to  Indonesia  for  nothing  but  getting  married.  Thus,  disability  and  old  age  are 
constructed  as  positive  qualifications  in  the  context  of  transnational  marriages  rather  than 
problematic  characteristics  as  constructed  by  the  TETO  officials.  Moreover,  in  Ching-Shen's 
narrative,  the  TETO  official  is  the  one  who  is  incompetent:  asking  the  same  questions 
endlessly.  The  incompetence  of  the  interviewee,  such  as  the  one  before  him,  is  claimed  as 
the  result  of  the  TETO  official's  bad  attitudes,  which  coincides  with  what  Holstein 
demonstrates  in  “Court-Ordered  Insanity”  (1993). 

Holstein  (1993)  argues  that  “mental  disturbance”  and  “interactional  incompetence” 
are  interactional  accomplishments  rather  than  neutral  reality.  Mr.  Yeh  is  a good  example  of 
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Holstein's  insight.  Previously,  I have  discussed  how  Mr.  Yeh,  who  looked  like  a self- 
confident  and  elegant  business  man,  was  constructed  as  an  incompetent  client  in  the 
interview  process  (see  the  section  of  “Producing  People”  in  Chapter  3 for  more  discussion). 

When  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  get  together,  they  almost  always 
express  their  anger  of  being  insulted  by  the  TETO  female  interviewer,  every  time  the  topic 
of  their  experience  with  the  TETO  comes  up.  They  have  constructed  a shared  explanatory 
knowledge  of  why  this  female  interviewer  is  so  crude  to  them.  Their  rationale  is  that  she  is 
an  “old-maid”  who  is  jealous  of  them  because  they  have  gotten  married,  and  consequently 
she  is  doing  everything  possible  to  make  things  difficult  for  them.  What  is  interesting  is  not 
whether  it  is  a fact  that  the  female  interviewer  is  an  old-maid  (though  I personally  met  her 
husband  and  her  son),  but  the  cultural  resources  this  rationale  signifies.  This  explanation 
reveals  how  important  marriage  is  to  these  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women, 
especially  the  former.  For  them,  marriage  is  so  crucial  that  it  can  practically  affect  one's, 
especially  women's,  personality  and  demeanor.  The  common  stock  of  knowledge  of  “old- 
maids  syndrome”  is  also  gendered:  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  psychotic  if  not 
married. 

Several  of  the  angry  Taiwanese  men  said  they  attempted  to  report  the  insulting 
demeanors  of  the  TETO  officials,  because  the  officials  are  supposedly  employed  by  the 
citizens  to  do  them  service  as  the  democratic  constitution  stipulates.  But  there  were 
dissuaded  to  do  so  because  of  the  fear  that  the  officials  might  take  revenge  on  them  by 
making  the  future  paper  work  even  more  difficult.  As  Ching-Shen  said,  “Many,  many  cursed 
them  after  they  came  back  from  the  interviews.  They  say  they  would  have  had  shouted  at 
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them  if  they  were  in  Taiwan.”  A-Chi  expressed  similar  feelings  towards  his  experience  in 


the  interview: 

That  woman  is  really  annoying.  She  talks  very  cruel....  We  were  scheduled  to  be 
interviewed  on  May  9.  When  we  got  there,  they  said,  “It's  not  your  time.  Come  back 
in  two  days.”  I was  so  mad  and  thinking  to  myself:  “If  this  is  in  Taiwan,  their  desk 
will  be  turned  over!"  Of  course,  I did  not  dare  to  say  anything.  I came  all  the  way 
and  this  is  not  my  place. ...She  asked  me  lots  of  questions  and  wrote  down  a lot.  But 
then  she  looked  at  the  date  and  then  said  I had  to  come  back  in  two  days....  My  plan 
was  totally  ruined  by  her.  They  told  us  to  come  and  then  wanted  us  to  come  back 
again.  What's  the  big  deal?  Couldn't  they  just  finish  the  work  and  let  us  go?!  Aren't 
they  supposed  to  do  service  for  us? 

Yu- Jan,  A-Chi's  wife  added, 

Only  you  Taiwanese  bureaucrats  are  so  mean!  We  Indonesians  are  much  nicer! 

To  sum  up,  in  the  above  narratives,  the  social  problem  claimed  by  those  involved  in 
the  transnational  marriages  is  the  government's  incompetency  and  the  they  are  the  victims, 
rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  problems  . 

Taiwanese  Men's  Construction 

Victims  of  bad  public  health  system  and  discrimination  against  the  disabled 

Min-Chen,  the  polio-sufferer  quoted  above,  is  a very  sensitive  man.  His  wife,  Fen- 
Yi,  and  his  family  had  many  conflicts  as  the  result  of  mutual  misunderstanding,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter  on  the  lives  after  marriage.  Fen-Yi  went  back  to 
Indonesia  seven  months  after  she  came  to  Taiwan.  At  the  time  when  I interviewed  Min- 
Chen,  Fen-Yi  had  been  gone  for  about  a month  and  never  kept  in  touch  with  him.  Min-Chen 
was  very  worried  that  Fen-Yi  would  not  come  back.  In  the  interview,  the  suffering  from 
polio  was  the  horizon  of  meaning  (Gubrium,  1 993)  surrounding  which  Min-Chen  constructed 
his  self-identity. 
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Hsia:  Could  you  tell  me  about  your  life  history?  You  can  begin  from  anywhere  you 
want.... 

Min-Chen:  O.k.  Let  me  finish  this  cigarette...  I was  sick  when  I was  six  months  old. 


Hsia:  What  kind  of  disease? 


Min-Chen:  Polio.  Infantile  paralysis!...  It  was  epidemic...  Many  of  my  age  were  sick 
in  that  year.  Many!  Whom  can  you  complain  to?  It's  my  fate!  ...I  have  many  friends. 
Some  studied  in  U.S.,  some  in  Italy.  Many!!  I said:  you  are  the  first  class  and  we  are 
the  low  class....  I am  so  low!...  Really!....  One  day  I was  drunk.  Do  you  know  how 
worried  I am?  I asked  my  father...  why  their  brains  are  so  good  but  my  brain  is  so 

bad?!  Why?!  Why?!  Why?! ’’Everyone  has  different  fate,”  he  said.  I said,  “it  is 

not  the  problem!  Not  the  problem!!”  Why?!  Let  me  be  honest  with  you.  The  kids 
were  not  taken  good  care  of.  How  many  shots  a baby  has  every  month  now?  What 
did  we  have  before?  Who  cared  if  the  baby  lived  or  died?  Right?  What  can  I say? 
Nothing  is  right.  What  can  I say?  Right? 

As  mentioned  in  previous  section,  Min-Chen  believes  that  the  TETO  should  not  prohibit 

Taiwanese  men  from  marrying  “foreign  brides.”  He  declared, 

Yes,  we  are  low.  They  despise  us.  But  what  has  the  government  done  for  us?  All 
we  want  is  to  get  married.  Why  do  they  need  to  insult  us  more? 

Thus,  the  rules  claimed  by  TETO  officials  as  protective  are  viewed  by  Min-Chen  as  intended 

to  insult  the  disabled.  Min-Chen  emphasizes  his  dignity: 

One  day  I was  with  my  friends  chatting.  They  talked  about  my  wife.  I said,  “Don't 
talk  about  it.  I am  very  upset  today.”  I drank  a bottle  and  then  fell  asleep.  I am  so 
worried  about  my  wife.  Is  she  coming  back?  My  position  is,  you  probably  know  it 
too,  “One  mountain  should  be  higher  than  another.”  Right?  Why  is  one  mountain 
lower  than  another?  It's  impossible!  Right?  I am  doing  my  best.  We  disabled,  have 
intelligence.  We  are  smartl  We  want  one  mountain  higher  than  another,  not  one 
mountain  lower  than  another!  I used  to  shout  at  my  mother  and  father:  Why  am  I 
sick?!  I don't  want  my  children  to  be  like  me. 

What  Min-Chen  meant  by  “one  mountain  should  be  higher  than  another”  is  an  expression 

that  one's  descendants  should  be  better  off  than  oneself.  His  primary  goal  is  to  have  healthy 

children  so  that  they  can  have  a better  life  than  he  has  had.  Min-Chen  objects  to  not  only  the 
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discriminatory  rules  set  up  by  the  TETO  but  also  the  general  treatment  that  the  disabled 
people  have  received  from  the  government. 

Min-Chen:  The  “Disabled  Association”  called  last  week.  Ching-Shen  asked  me  to 
go  with  him.  They  said  we  had  to  be  there  in  person  to  pick  up  the  money.  They 
said  there  are  “permissions”  available  for  us  (the  disabled  citizens).  There  are  two 
thousand  [NT]  every  month.  Two  thousands!  I said,  “how  can  it  be  enough?”  Only 
two  thousands!  The  office  is  so  far  away  and  we  even  have  to  take  a taxi  to  get  there. 
We  don  t need  that  kind  of  help!  Why  do  they  need  to  insult  us  like  that?! 

Victims  of  urbanism 

Many  of  the  Taiwanese  men  not  only  are  from  the  countryside  but  also  reside  there, 

unlike  most  young  Taiwanese  , who  move  to  cities  as  the  result  of  the  push  and  pull  forces. 

Shi-Min,  for  example,  constructed  his  narrative  around  the  conflicts  between  his  wish  to 

return  to  his  hometown,  Meinung,  and  his  parents'  push-away. 

Shi-Min:  After  I was  released  from  the  military  service  in  1987,  I worked  at  a 
floriculture  farm.  My  parents  grow  flowers,  so  my  goal  then  was  to  be  a flower 
farmer...  It's  not  easy  for  a young  man  to  live  alone  in  the  cities.  I thought  my  family 
has  a land  and  grows  flowers  and  I could  start  from  there.  I just  want  a simple  life. 
That  s all....  My  parents  called  me  often  and  asked  me  not  to  work  at  the  floriculture 

farm.  They  just  don't  want  me  to  do  anything  related  to  flowers I tried  different 

jobs  and  even  worked  as  a flowers  deliverer.  I just  wanted  to  do  something  related 
to  flowers.  My  parents  were  very  upset....  Finally  I was  hired  by  a Japanese  Auto 
company  as  a mechanic.  After  a year,  it  went  bankrupt.  So  I came  back. 

Hsia:  Why  did  your  parents  not  let  you  work  on  floriculture? 

Shi-Min:  They  have  strong  sense  of  self-esteem.  They  are  afraid  to  be  looked  down 
upon  if  their  children  live  in  the  countryside.  It's  like  their  children  have  nothing 
better  to  do  so  they  come  back  to  the  countryside.  So  they  do  everything  possible  to 
push  us  out,  not  let  us  stay  at  home....  On  the  other  hand,  they  want  me  to  come 
back,  because  they  really  need  an  extra  hand  on  the  farm.  They  called  me  a few 
times  before  and  asked  me  to  come  back.  But  I did  not  want  to  come  back  then. 

Hsia:  Didn't  you  say  you  prefer  to  work  on  your  family  farm?  Why  didn't  you  want 
to  come  back  then? 
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Shi-Min:  Because  when  I wanted  to  come  back,  they  did  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  Now 
got  used  to  being  alone  in  the  city,  they  wanted  me  to  be  back  to  the  simple  life  in 
the  countryside....  It’s  sort  of  feeling  rebellious....  I didn't  come  back  until  the 
company  went  bankrupt.  It's  like  the  company's  bankruptcy  helped  me  come  home. 

Shi-Min's  parents'  fear  of  being  looked  down  upon  if  their  sons  stay  home  is  a common 

experience  shared  by  many  young  men  who  stay  or  return  to  their  hometowns.  Shi-Min’s 

cousin  who  was  sent  out  to  study  in  the  city  ever  since  highschool  and  decided  to  return  to 

Meinung  after  he  received  a master  degree  from  the  U.S..  He  totally  understands  what  Shi- 

Min  has  gone  through.  He  described  the  difficulty  for  him  to  come  home: 

I was  determined  to  come  home  to  do  community  services,  but  my  family  disagrees. 
My  mother  nagged  me  every  time  she  saw  me.  I was  so  tired  of  the  nagging  so  I 
stayed  out  late  sometimes.  She  then  had  more  to  nag  about.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  I don't  want  to  find  a job  in  the  city,  she  now  nags  why  I don't  come  home  early 
to  keep  her  company.  She  keeps  reminding  me  how  the  neighbors  and  relatives 
laugh  at  her  because  I don’t  find  a job  in  the  big  cities.  She  says  she  has  spent  her  life 
dealing  with  the  soil  and  being  a farmer  is  not  at  all  a career  with  prospects.  So  I 
have  to  lie  to  her.  At  first,  I said  I was  doing  a research  in  Meinung.  Now  I tell  her 
my  job  is  a local  journalist.  So  she  does  not  nag  me  as  much. 

In  addition  to  the  fear  of  being  looked  down  upon  if  staying  in  the  countryside,  there 

is  also  fear  of  not  being  able  to  find  a marital  partner.  For  example,  when  asked  why  he 

decided  to  go  to  Indonesia  to  get  married,  Shi-Min  replied, 

I have  known  many  girlfriends  when  I was  outside  [of  my  hometown].  But  I was 
young  back  then  and  did  not  think  about  marriage  seriously.  Now  I am  back  to  my 

hometown  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  have  girlfriends  willing  to  stay  in  the 
countryside  with  me. 

As  I was  in  a hotel  at  Singawang,  a small  city  of  West  Kalimantan,  I ran  into  a group 
of  Taiwanese  men  who  came  to  Indonesia  to  get  married.  I asked  them  which  parts  of 
Taiwan  they  came  from.  Five  out  of  the  seven  said  they  were  from  Kaohsiung,  the  largest 
city  in  the  southern  Taiwan.  As  we  chatted  for  a while  and  they  knew  for  sure  that  I was  not 
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a reporter,  one  man  admitted  to  me  that  he  is  actually  from  Chi-Bay,  a small  off-shore 

fishing  island,  of  Pon-Hu  County.  Pon-Hu  is  the  only  county  that  is  not  within  the  Taiwan 

island.  He  explained  to  me  why  he  said  originally  that  he  was  from  Kaohsiung. 

If  I said  I am  from  Pon-Hu,  they  (the  Indonesian  women)  will  be  scared  off.  No 
women  want  to  marry  to  a fishing  village. 

Another  man  who  claimed  himself  from  Kaohsiung  continued, 

I am  from  Chi-Bay  too.  I had  a girlfriend  before.  But  she  doesn't  want  to  live  in  Chi- 
Bay  with  me.  Now  the  Taiwanese  girls  all  like  to  live  in  the  cities.  But  I prefer  to  live 
in  my  hometown.  It's  quiet.  I think  maybe  the  Indonesian  girls  will  be  more  willing 
to  stay  in  Chi-Bay  with  me.  Because  after  all,  it  is  better  than  Indonesia. 

The  problem  claimed  above  is  also  common  among  the  Meinung  people  I have 

interacted  with.  At  a gathering  of  two  Taiwanese  men  and  their  wives,  their  match-maker, 

Brother  Chi- Wen  and  his  three  neighbors,  the  issue  of  transnational  marriages  between 

Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  came  up.  Neighbor  A described  the  possibility  of 

his  nephew  going  to  Indonesia  to  get  married: 

He  works  in  Taichung  (a  major  city  in  central  Taiwan).  He  has  had  several 
girlfriends.  But  every  time  when  it  was  serious  enough  for  him  to  bring  the  girl 
home,  the  girl  refused  and  thus  they  broke  up.  Now  he  is  seeing  a girl.  His  father 
said  if  this  time  he  still  cannot  bring  this  girl  home,  he  will  take  his  son  to  Indonesia. 

Neighbor  B added, 

Now  the  girls  are  so  practical.  They  don't  like  men  from  the  countryside.  What's  the 
big  deal?  He  (the  nephew)  does  not  even  live  here.  The  farm  families  are  not  the 
same  as  before.  The  work  is  much  easier  and  the  youngsters  are  not  asked  to  work 
in  the  farm.  What  s so  bad  about  our  young  men?  They  are  honest... 

Neighbor  A cut  off  neighbor  B,  and  commented,  “Just  because  they  are  honest,  no  girls  like 


them.” 
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The  two  Indonesian  women  were  quiet  most  of  the  time  at  the  gathering.  At  this 

point,  Hui-Lin,  who  sat  next  to  me,  moved  closer  and  whispered  in  my  ears: 

Now  they  (Indonesian  women)  don’t  want  to  marry  to  Meinung!  They  know  now 
that  Meinung  is  a countiyside,  not  a city.  The  matchmakers  in  Indonesia  could  not 
introduce  women  to  the  men  Brother  Chi- Wen  brings. 

Many  of  the  Indonesian  women  I have  known  said  they  did  not  know  they  were 
married  to  the  countiyside.  When  they  thought  of  Taiwan,  they  thought  of  prosperous  cities. 
As  Hung-Chu,  an  Indonesian  woman  from  Jakarta,  described, 

I thought  Taiwan  is  more  prosperous  than  Jakarta,  like  Taipei.  When  I came  to 
Meinung,  I was  surprised.  It  is  really  a rural  village. 

Their  later  realization  has  caused  some  problems.  For  example,  Shi-Min,  the  man  quoted 

above,  almost  called  off  his  engagement  with  Mei-Hua,  who  has  a master’s  degree.  After 

they  got  engaged  in  Jakarta,  Shi-Min  went  home.  Shi-Min  called  Mei-Hua  very  often.  As 
he  explained, 

It'8  thl most  important  event  in  my  life.  I did  not  think  I would  finish  it  (marriage) 
over  there  (Indonesia).  So  I really  appreciate  the  relationship.  After  I came  back  I 
felt  very  excited.  So  every  time  I saw  the  telephone,  I thought  about  her. 

As  their  relationship  developed  gradually  over  the  phone  calls,  Shi-Min  decided  to  send  Mei- 

Hua  a picture  of  his  home  and  the  surrounding  environment.  It  is  a picture  of  an  old 

compound  house  with  a wide  rice  field  surrounded.  Shi-Min  called  excitedly  a few  days 

after  the  picture  was  mailed.  Mei-Hua's  mother  answered  the  phone  and  her  first  reaction 

was:  Your  home  is  at  such  a countryside!  Shi-Min  recalled, 

Ithought  she  would  like  the  picture.  It  is  beautiful.  It's  not  easy  to  have  such  a 
beautiful  living  environment  in  Taiwan  any  more.  I felt  the  coldness  of  her  family 
and  herself  after  they  saw  the  picture.  My  parents  were  upset  too.  They  said,  “You’d 
better  break  up  with  her.  She  despises  us.”  I flew  there  the  second  time,  with  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  engagement.  Actually,  I was  worried  about  her.  She  has  a 
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great  job  in  Jakarta.  I am  afraid  she  has  nothing  to  do  at  Meinung.  She  does  not 
speak  or  write  Chinese  well....  I tried  to  persuade  her  to  break  up  with  me.  But  she 
refused.  Finally,  she  said  she  would  do  so  if  I insisted.  I felt  very  guilty  as  if  I had 
hurt  her  feelings....  Right  now  we  were  married.  But  I am  still  very  worried  about 
how  to  arrange  her  living.  I am  afraid  she  would  not  be  used  to  the  simple  life  in  the 
countryside. 

Victims  of  Taiwanese  women's  materialism 

Related  to  urbanism,  several  Taiwanese  men  and  their  families  construct  their 
transnational  marriages  as  the  result  of  Taiwanese  women's  materialism.  Cheng-Fei  works 
at  a private  factory  in  Hsin-Chu  (a  county  in  north-central  Taiwan)  as  a technician.  He  was 
thirty-three  when  he  married  A-Chin.  Cheng-Fei's  mother  openly  criticized  Taiwanese 
women, 

Now  the  women  in  Taiwanese  are  too  arrogant.  They  want  everything.  They  want 
the  men  to  be  rich,  or  government-employed.  They  despise  our  honest  men  in  the 
countryside.  Everyone  wants  city  men.  That  causes  Taiwanese  men  to  have  troubles 
finding  marital  partners.  Who  would  marry  such  practical  (materialistic)  women! 

Hsin-Fu  was  a thirty-five-year-old  Meinung  man  when  I met  in  Jakarta,  1995.  He 
went  to  Indonesia  for  many  match-making  meetings.  He  is  a good  talker.  As  the  match- 
maker remarked,  “You  look  nice  and  talk  appropriately.  You  should  not  have  any  problems 
finding  a partner.”  I asked  if  he  has  thought  of  remaining  single,  he  remarked, 

I have  nothing.  Those  who  have  everything  don't  need  marriage,  and  still  a lot  of 
women  want  to  follow  them.  Those  who  have  no  money  have  to  depend  on  that 
“certificate”  (i.e.  formal  marriage). 

When  asked  why  he  decided  to  come  to  Indonesia,  he  stated, 

Hsin-Fu:  They  say  one  can  make  a lot  of  money  only  if  they  have  a wife.  The  old 
sayings  all  make  a lot  sense.  “Get  married  and  start  a career.”  I've  never  heard  “Start 
a career  and  get  married.”  I think  I haven't  achieved  anything.  I have  never  tasted 
success! 
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Hsin-Fu's  comment  on  “Those  who  have  everything  don't  need  marriage,  and  still  a lot  of 

women  want  to  follow  them.  Those  who  have  no  money  have  to  depend  on  that  “certificate” 

(i.e.  formal  marriage)”  implies  his  belief  that  Taiwanese  women's  preference  to  wealthy  men 

as  the  cause  of  the  problems.  Mr.  Yeh,  the  man  I met  in  a mini  van  on  the  way  to  the 

TETO,  owns  a small  factory  in  Chia-Yi,  a southern  rural  county  in  Taiwan.  As  mentioned 

previously,  he  talks  with  full  confidence  and  elegant  styles.  When  asked  why  he  came  to 

Indonesia  looking  for  a wife,  he  voices  a similar  opinion  to  Hsin-Fu: 

You  should  know  this  too.  Now  the  Taiwanese  women  require  money,  house,  and 
cars,  and  the  man  has  to  be  taller  than  170  cm. 

Indonesian  Women's  Construction 

Almost  all  Indonesian  women  I have  known  construct  their  transnational  marriages 
as  the  results  of  either  the  poverty  in  Indonesia  or  the  irresponsibility  of  Indonesian  men. 
One  thing  needs  to  be  noted  is  that  only  the  Indonesian  women  with  less  education  claim  the 
Indonesian  poverty  as  the  reason  to  marry  Taiwanese  men  whereas  both  of  the  less  educated 
and  well  educated  claim  Indonesian  men's  irresponsibility  as  the  problem. 

Victims  of  Indonesian  polygyny  and  men's  irresponsibility 

Juxtaposed  with  Taiwanese  men's  construction  of  women  of  their  own  nationality  as 
the  cause  of  the  problems,  Indonesian  women  construct  the  men  of  their  nationality  as  cause 
of  the  problems.  As  Fen-Yi  put  it, 

An  Indonesian  man  would  leave  for  another  woman  once  his  wife  is  pregnant.  I have 
asked  several  people  to  introduce  me  to  foreign  men  before  I eventually  married  my 
husband.  Because  I don't  want  to  marry  an  Indonesian  man. 
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Many  of  the  Indonesian  women  were  determined  not  to  marry  Indonesian  men  due 
to  their  own  experience.  A-Ru,  for  instance,  was  bom  to  a family  where  the  father  left  for 
another  younger  woman.  She  lived  a difficult  life  ever  since  her  father  left  and  thus  did  not 
finish  elementary  school. 

My  father  left  me  and  my  younger  brothers  when  I was  seven.  I really  hate  men,  so 
I did  not  want  to  get  married.  I worked  and  studied  until  I was  twelve.  I then  made 
the  clothes  [for  the  factory.]  My  mom  washed  clothes  for  some  families,  cut  the 
rubber  leaves  and  sold  the  latex.  [She  is]  so  poor!  We  did  not  know  if  we  had 
another  meal  to  eat  after  this  one.  When  I was  eighteen,  my  mom  got  cancer.  After 
operation,  it's  still  there.  She  died  after  one  year.  I worked  at  a shop  and  then  met  my 
brother,  the  foster  brother.  He  took  me  to  cook  for  his  mom.  His  mom  is  very  rich, 
has  a shop  and  a ship.  I helped  her  with  the  shop.  She  is  really  nice  to  me,  just  like 
I am  her  own  daughter.  I could  have  all  the  money  I needed.  My  sister-in-law  (wife 
of  her  foster  brother)  took  me  to  Jakarta  when  I was  twenty-seven  to  take  care  of  her 
kids.  After  a year,  I got  engaged  with  Chi-Hsiung.  I did  not  want  to  get  married.  But 
my  [foster]  brother  and  sister-in-law  said  that  if  I don't  get  married,  no  one  will  take 
care  of  me  when  I am  old.  A guy,  forty-some  years  old,  black  (darker-skinned), 
short,  came  to  see  me.  I refused  [to  marry  him]  because  he  is  too  old.  My  sister-in- 
law  was  upset.  Then  Chi-Hsiung  came.  I didn't  like  him  either.  My  brother  was 
upset.  I thought  to  myself  that  no  one  would  keep  me  company  if  I don't  get 
married....  Really,  if  I were  not  married  to  Taiwan,  I would  never  get  married.  My 
[foster]  brother  said  that  Taiwanese  men  don't  have  multiple  wives.  I used  to  have 
many  guy  friends.  Some  proposed  to  me.  But  I refused  them  all.  Thinking  of  my 
father,  I really  hated  men.  If  you  marry  a poor  man,  life  is  difficult.  If  married  to  a 
rich  man,  you  will  be  abandoned.  It's  terrible  to  be  either  a big  wife  (first  wife)  or 
little  wife  (concubine).  Once  a friend  of  mine  introduced  her  relative  to  me.  He  is 
very  rich,  lots  of  houses.  I saw  a big  kid  at  his  house.  I asked  my  friend.  She 
confessed  that  he  had  been  divorced  for  more  than  ten  years.  I was  scared  to  death! 
After  that,  I did  not  dare  to  see  any  Indonesian  man.  I know  that  my  husband  has 
some  health  problem.  But  it  is  better  than  marrying  an  Indonesian  man  knowing  that 
he  will  abandon  you  sooner  or  later. 


A-Li  was  also  from  a family  whose  father  was  irresponsible  too. 


My  father  was  drunk  all  the  time  and  he  would  beat  me  up  when  he  came  home 
drunk.  My  mother  sent  me  to  Jakarta  to  live  with  my  aunt  so  I could  have  a better 
education.  I was  angry  at  my  father  and  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  to  far,  far  away 
since  I was  little. 
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Some  narrated  their  fear  of  marrying  Indonesian  men  around  what  they  have  learned 
from  the  experiences  of  others.  Yu- Jan,  for  example,  had  a senior  high  school  diploma  and 
a good-paying  job  at  a department  store.  She  explained  why  she  eventually  decided  to  marry 
A-Chi: 


I was  determined  to  remain  single.  I was  thirty-five  when  I was  engaged  to  A-Chi. 
I had  a good  job  and  enjoyed  my  life.  Many  of  my  friends  were  abandoned  by  their 
husbands  once  they  had  babies.  Then  they  had  to  take  care  of  their  kids  all  by 
themselves.  It's  scary.  I thought  I'd  better  be  alone  and  enjoy  myself.  I had  a job  and 
could  feed  myself.  Mrs.  Yu  [an  Indonesian  matchmaker]  is  a good  friend  of  mine. 
I have  known  her  for  more  than  ten  years.  She  always  tried  to  convince  me  to  get 
married,  but  I did  not  want  to.  Then  she  told  me  about  A-Chi.  She  said  he  is  a honest 
man.  I met  with  him  and  he  looks  very  honest.  He  is  not  stylish  or  anything  but  he 
looks  like  someone  who  is  nice  to  his  wife.  I heard  that  Taiwanese  men  can  only 
have  one  wife. 


A-Hsiu  was  from  a poor  family  and  she  worked  as  a “foreign  maid”  in  Singapore 


before  she  met  her  husband. 

Indonesian  money  is  very  small.  I thought  I was  already  28  and  I could  still  work  in 
Singapore  for  another  two  years.  After  two  years  I could  have  a lot  money  saved  in 
the  bank  and  I could  live  on  the  interests  accumulated  in  the  account.  Many  of  my 
friends  got  married  and  their  husbands  drink  a lot  and  are  not  responsible.  I thought 
I d better  not  get  married.  My  aunt,  who  raised  me,  sent  me  a letter,  which  says  that 
I should  get  married  before  I am  too  old.  So  I returned  [to  Indonesia.]  Then  someone 
introduced  me  to  my  husband.  I did  not  know  if  I wanted  to  marry  my  husband.  He 
was  so  quiet.  I was  afraid  he  was  mute.  His  mother  was  there  too.  She  seemed  very 
nice.  I thought  to  myself  as  long  as  his  family  would  be  good  to  me  and  he  was  not 
mute  or  dumb,  I would  be  o.k..  It's  better  than  marrying  an  Indonesian  man  who  will 
abandon  you.  Now  everyone  is  very  nice  to  me.  Neighbors  like  me  and  the  family 
treat  me  very  well.  It  does  not  matter  where  you  marry  to,  as  long  as  they  treat  you 
well. 

Mei-Hua,  as  mentioned  before,  is  the  one  who  has  the  highest  education  and  the 
highest-paying  job.  She  had  the  same  concern, 

I have  many  female  friends  who  have  a good  education  and  great  jobs.  But  none  of 
them  wants  to  get  married.  Because  the  guys  in  Indonesia  will  run  away  for  another 
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young  woman  after  their  wives  have  babies  and  get  old.  They  have  seen  too  many 
of  the  tragic  cases,  so  they  figure  they  will  be  better  off  remaining  single. 

The  second  time  I visited  Indonesia  for  fieldwork,  I asked  Mei-Hua,  then  engaged  with  Shi- 

Min,  to  take  us  to  Kalimantan,  where  most  Indonesian  brides  are  from.  Her  family  used  to 

live  in  Pontianak,  a major  county  in  Kalimantan.  Now  her  mother  with  her  younger  sisters 

and  brother  all  live  in  Jakarta,  whereas  her  father  stays  in  Pontianak  to  take  care  of  the  shop. 

She  took  us  to  visit  her  aunt,  who  runs  a business  in  town.  Mei-Hua  had  not  told  any  relative 

or  friend  that  she  was  about  to  marry  a Taiwanese  man,  though  she  had  been  engaged  to  Shi- 

Min  for  a few  months  then.  She  was  worried  that  she  would  be  ridiculed.  “The  public  thinks 

these  women  are  sold  to  Taiwan,”  Mei-Hua  explained  to  me  as  she  showed  me  an  Indonesian 

magazine  article  which  analyzes  the  phenomenon  of  Indonesian  women  marrying  Taiwanese 

men.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  reads,1 

Singkawang  is  not  just  famous  for  its  ceramics.  Now  appears  another  phenomenon: 
amoi  (girls  in  Hakka)  at  the  beach  in  West  Kalimantan  are  selling  love  to  men  from 
Formosa  Island.  And  many  men  from  Taiwan  looking  for  love  want  to  marry  amoi 
from  Singkawang.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  practical  and  cheap. 

Mei-Hua  asked  us  not  to  reveal  her  secret  before  she  took  us  to  her  aunt.  Mei-Hua 

introduced  me  and  Yung-Feng  as  Taiwanese  researchers  interested  in  transnational  marriages 

between  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men.  Her  aunt  remarked,  “Yes,  I heard  many 

girls  from  Pontianak  marrying  to  Taiwan.”  The  topic  soon  turned  to  the  aunt's  concern  about 

Mei-Hua's  marriage. 


1 This  article  is  written  in  Indonesian.  Mei-Hua  asked  a professional  translator  in  Jakarta  for 
English  translation. 
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Aunt:  How  old  are  you,  Mei-Hua? 

Mei-Hua:  29. 

Aunt:  Twenty-nine?  You  are  far  old  enough  to  be  married.  Don't  be  so  picky.  You 
should  get  married  too.  Don't  waste  your  youth  until  you  realize  there  are  no  men 
left. 

Mei-Hua:  No  problems.  Now  many  girls  marry  Taiwanese  men.  There  are  many  men 
(in  Indonesia)  available. 

Aunt:  Yeah  right!  Many  men.  Just  because  there  are  many  useless  men,  so  many 
[Indonesian  girls]  marry  Taiwanese. 

Since  Mei-Hua's  aunt  did  not  know  that  her  niece  is  also  involved  in  the  transnational 
marriage,  her  comment  signals  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  Indonesian  men's 
irresponsibility,  shared  by  many  Indonesian  women,  including  those  who  are  not  involved 
in  the  transnational  marriages  themselves,  by  which  they  explain  why  many  Indonesian 
women  prefer  foreign  men  to  their  local  men. 

Victims  of  poverty  in  Indonesia 

While  both  less  educated  and  well  educated  Indonesian  women  claim  Indonesian 
men's  irresponsibility  as  the  problem,  only  the  former  claim  poverty  as  the  problem. 
Understandably,  those  with  higher  education  can  easily  support  themselves  and  their  families 
tend  to  be  better-off,  so  they  do  not  have  to  support  their  families.  An  Indonesian 
matchmaker  remarked, 

Don't  get  things  wrong.  Not  all  Indonesian  women  want  to  marry  to  Taiwan.  They 
marry  Taiwanese  men  because  they  are  really  poor.  Most  of  them  did  not  even  finish 
elementary  school.  It's  actually  much  easier  to  make  money  here  in  Indonesia.  So 
most  merchants  like  to  do  business  here  and  they  will  send  the  money  to  banks 
abroad,  like  Australia,  Singapore  or  Europe....  The  few  girls  who  have  good 
education  marry  Taiwanese  men  because  they  are  too  old.  They  have  enough  money 
to  enjoy  themselves  when  they  were  young.  They  don't  trust  Indonesian  men. 
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Hui-Lin  was  from  a poor  family  located  in  Bangka,  a small  island  north  of  Java.  The 

house  her  family  lived  in  was  a thatched  cottage.  After  she  was  engaged  to  Fu-Guo,  her 

family  used  the  betrothal  money  to  build  a concrete  house.  She  said, 

Indonesians  have  no  money.  They  heard  that  Taiwanese  are  better  off  so  they  come 
to  Taiwan  to  get  married  hoping  that  they  can  send  some  money  back  home. 

When  asked  to  describe  her  life  in  her  hometown,  she  briefly  but  strongly  depicted  the 

picture  of  their  poverty-stricken  life, 

We  didn't  have  lights  at  night.  Sometimes  we  didn't  even  have  enough  to  eat.  It  was 
always  our  concern  if  we  would  have  food  to  eat  tomorrow. 

I visited  A-Len's  family  in  Belitung,  an  island  next  to  Banka.  A-Len  arrived  in 

Taiwan  on  the  same  day  as  I flew  to  Indonesia,  1994.  Her  family  was  extremely  happy  that 

Yung-Feng  and  I are  from  Meinung  and  know  A-Len's  husband,  Hsin-Hsiang,  personally. 

I asked  A-Len's  mother  if  she  feels  sad  that  her  daughter  married  to  a place  so  far  away.  She 

stated, 


Women  always  have  to  marry  out.  It's  all  the  same.  I just  hope  she  marries  a good 
man  and  her  kids  can  have  a better  environment  to  grow  up.  As  long  as  kids  can  go 
to  schools,  unlike  herself.  As  long  as  they  marry  to  other  countries,  not  stay  in 
Indonesia,  they  will  be  better  off.  We  know  they  (the  foreign  men)  are  just  workers, 
not  bosses.  If  they  are,  they  can  get  women  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  They  don't 
have  to  come  here. 

As  we  were  in  Kalimantan,  we  met  many  people  whose  relatives  or  friends  marry 

Taiwanese  men.  One  of  the  old  women  we  met  has  a daughter  who  left  for  Taiwan  a year 

ago.  I asked  what  she  thinks  about  her  daughter's  marriage,  she  stated, 

You  have  to  let  her  go,  no  matter  how  unwilling  you  are.  She  can  find  a job  in 
Taiwan  and  thus  can  support  herself. 
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It  is  a common  dilemma  shared  by  the  Indonesian  women  when  they  made  the  crucial 

decision  to  leave  their  home  country  for  marrying  a foreign  man.  As  Chi-May,  the  woman 

at  the  workshops  for  the  “foreign  brides,”  said, 

There  are  not  much  to  do.  Some  do  fishing-that's  all.  Most  young  people  move  to 
Jakarta.  I went  to  school  only  for  four  years.  I helped  my  family  with  handling  the 
fish  they  caught  since  I was  little....  I had  to  take  a boat  to  Pontianak  and  then  take 
a flight  to  Jakarta  before  I could  fly  to  Taiwan.  As  I was  leaving  my  home,  I heard 
the  sea  gulls  crying  and  the  boat  whistling.  I really  wanted  to  cry.  I missed  my 
family.  When  I was  waiting  for  the  flight  to  Taiwan  at  the  airport,  I was  really 
afraid.  It  is  so  far  away  and  I don't  speak  their  language.  I wanted  to  go  back  home. 
....  I have  been  in  Taiwan  for  three  years.  Life  is  much  easier,  though  I still  think  of 
my  family  sometimes.  Now  I have  my  daughter.  She  is  my  hope.  I am  not  as 
lonely.  I hope  she  can  study  more  than  I had,  and  have  a better  life. 

The  “foreign  brides”  resent  the  public  images  of  them  as  selling  themselves  to  make 

money.  They  express  deep  anger,  when  asked  what  they  think  of  the  TETO's  comment  on 

their  marriages  as  “trade  marriage.”  For  example,  A-Hsiu,  quoted  above,  is  very  upset  with 

the  opinion  that  the  "foreign  brides"  are  women  who  are  bought  as  wives.  She  almost 

shouted, 

No!  It's  wrong!  We  did  not  take  much  money.  Is  it  only  worth  only  dozens  of 
thousands  to  raise  a daughter?  The  matchmakers  take  most  of  the  money.  If  the 
matchmaker  is  a real  one,  it  does  not  cost  much.... [Take  myself  as  an  example.]  I had 
two  matchmakers.  One  lives  nearby  my  aunt  and  she  does  not  have  a motorcycle. 
So  she  asked  another  matchmaker  who  has  a motorcycle  to  take  me  to  meet  with  the 
Taiwanese  guys.  Later  these  two  matchmakers  quarrelled.  The  one  with  motorcycle 
said  she  took  me  out  everyday  so  she  should  get  more  money.  The  other  said  she 
knew  me  first.  I said  to  them,  "Don't  fight.  It  sounds  awful  if  someone  else  heard 
you  fighting.  It's  like  I was  sold  by  you  two  and  you  were  fighting  over  the  price." 

I gave  them  each  Rp.  (Rupiahs)  25000  [out  of  my  own  pocket].  Marriage  is  about 
my  whole  life.  Money  spent  can  be  made  again. 
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Hui-Lin  showed  less  outrage.  She  sighed  simperingly,  and  stated, 

All  women  are  the  same.  It  doesn't  matter  where  you  marry  to,  you're  always 
married  to  someone  else's  family.  Your  husband's  family  will  always  give  your 
family  the  betrothal  money.  Isn't  it  right? 


CHAPTER  5 

SOCIAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REALITY-- 
THE  MASS  MEDIA  CONSTRUCTION 

Self-Reflection 


Clinton's  campaign  for  his  second  term  in  the  White  House  was  not 
as  exciting  as  four  years  ago.  But  all  of  a sudden,  public  attention  was 
caught.  "Asian political  contribution"  became  a target.  Once  again,  Asians 
became  a hot  topic  for  media  coverage.  It  gives  me  a shiver  every  time  I see 
Asians  on  any  kind  of  media.  Are  we  portrayed  as  submissive  or  crafty  this 
time?  Do  the  media  want  to  compliment  us  as  "model  minority"  so  the  other 
minorities  can  be  damned,  or  they  want  to  make  the  public  believe  we  are  the 
social  problems,  so  all  social  welfare  should  be  cut? 

A good friend  of  mine  has  a little  girl,  who  was  very  close  to  me  when  I was 
in  the  U.S.  One  day,  at  the  playground,  she  told  me,  “ Chinese  people  are  bad.  ” I 
was  stunned  by  her  sudden  remarks.  ‘‘Why  do  you  think  Chinese  people  are  bad?  ”, 
I asked.  She  replied,  ‘‘they  always  do  bad  things  to  you."  I asked  her,  ‘‘But  I am  a 
Chinese.  Don  ’tyou  like  me?  ” “Yeah,  I like  you,  but  the  Chinese  are  bad.  I saw  that 
on  TV.  They  will  hurt  you.  ” I was  deeply  saddened  that  the  image  of  “crafty 
Chinese  ” is  not  merely  a stereotype  that  only  older  Americans  have.  It  is  well  passed 
on  to  new  generations.  The  cordial  interaction  between  the  little  girl  and  me  could 
never  completely  undo  what  she  learned  from  TV  and  movies. 

From  a little  girl ’s  remark,  the  power  of  media  is  apparent.  It  creates  a 
reality  for  us.  The  vocabulary  and  description  used  in  the  media  have  become  the 
interpretive  resources  of  understanding  our  everyday  lives.  The  frustration  I felt 
made  me  especially  cynical  of  the  “reality”  constructed  by  the  media.  The  little 
girl ’s  assertive  statement  “Chinese  are  bad,  ” always  reminds  me  of  the  frustration 
of  being  constantly  portrayed  as  the  “inferior  other.  ” 

The  phenomenon  of  Taiwanese  men  going  to  Southeast  Asia  for  wives  have  caught 
lots  of  media's  attention,  too.  In  addition  to  reports  of  “tracing”  the  most  recent  trends,  i.e. 
the  newest  favorite  target  country  for  “foreign  brides,”  several  other  common  themes 
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emerge.  In  almost  all  of  these,  “foreign  brides”  and  their  husbands  are  portrayed  as  the 
causes  of  social  problems. 

Causes  of  Social  Problems 

Thirty-three  Taiwanese  reports  related  to  “foreign  brides”  issues  from  newspapers, 

TV  news,  magazines  in  the  period  of  1988  to  1996  are  analyzed.  These  reports  are  all 

written  in  Chinese,  with  an  exception  of  one  magazine  article  which  is  bilingual  (Chinese 

and  English).  These  paragraphs  abridged  from  the  media  reports  are  the  author's  translations 

done  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  originals  in  Chinese.  The  most  common  narrative  found 

in  the  mass  media  regarding  the  so-called  “foreign  brides”  issues  is  that  of  social  problems: 

The  Taiwanese  men  still  continue  to  “Go  South,”  bringing  back  those  poorly- 
educated,  dull,  and  sometimes  even  ugly  Southeast  Asian  women  to  marry.  What 
problems  of  Taiwan's  social  structure,  marriage,  sex  ratio,  etc.  does  this  phenomenon 
reveal?  (China  Times.  11.2.  1995,  p.  17) 

They  (foreign  brides)  will  have  negative  impacts  on  our  population  quality, 
demographic  pressure,  social  and  cultural  structures. ../United  Daily.  3.  10.  1992) 

The  main  concern  in  this  chapter,  however,  is  not  to  treat  social  problems  as 

objective  conditions  that  need  to  be  efficiently  corrected.  Rather,  social  problems  are  viewed 

as  “interpretive  processes  that  constitute  what  come  to  be  seen  as  oppressive,  intolerable,  or 

unjust  conditions....”  (Holstein  and  Miller,  1993:  6).  As  Schneider  (1985)  argues,  this 

approach  understands  social  problems  as  the  definitional  activities  of  people  around 

conditions  and  conduct  they  find  troublesome,  including  others'  definitional  activities.  In 

short,  social  problems  are  socially  constructed,  both  in  terms  of  the  particular  acts  and 

interactions  problem  participants  pursue,  and  in  terms  of  the  process  of  such  activities 

through  time.  The  attempts  are  to  “account  for  the  emergence  and  maintenance  of  claim- 
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making  and  responding  activities”  (Kitsuse  and  Spector,  1973:  415).  The  analytical  focus  is 
on  how  the  claimants  use  the  culturally  available  labelling  resources  to  interpret  the 
experience  that  come  to  be  portrayed  as  problems. 

From  this  perspective,  media  do  not  function  simply  as  mirrors  claimants  can  use  to 
reflect  “what  is  really  going.”  Rather,  they  decidedly  shape  the  images  they  convey.  News 
workers,  are,  in  short,  the  true  “news  makers”  (Glasgow  University  Media  Group,  1980; 
Fishman,  1980). 

Foreign  Brides'  Tendency  to  Prostitution 

One  of  the  common  links  to  “foreign  brides”  is  the  claimed  propensity  of  the  “foreign 
brides”  to  harlotry.  For  example, 

The  police  said,  “Cutie,”  “Chia-Hsiang”  and  “Happy”  whorehouse  are  the  three 
largest  groups  of  Southeast  Asian  prostitutes  in  the  North  (in  Taiwan).  The  criminal 
pattern  is  that  they  look  for  prostitutes  and  then  the  human  traffickers  take  them  to 
Taiwan  via  “travelling”  or  “fake  marriage,  real  prostituting”....  (United  Evening 
News.  5.  30.  1995) 

In  a most  detailed  analytical  report  written  by  a journalist  with  a Political  Science 
doctorate  degree,  the  title  is  “Southeast  Asian  Brides,  Thousands  Miles  Marriage”  with  a 
focus  on  different  social  problems  that  transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and 
Southeast  Asian  women  have  caused.  The  readers'  attention  is  quickly  captured  by  a huge 
picture,  which  covers  almost  one  fourth  of  the  whole  page,  of  a young  woman  with  her  face 
covered  by  left  hand  and  long  hair.  This  dramatic  picture  is  captioned:  Fake  Marriage,  Real 
Prostitution— Thai  bride  was  caught  in  Taiwan  (China  Times.  1 1,  20,  1995,  p.  17).  A smaller 
picture  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  captioned:  Filipina  prostitutes  are  being  deported 
from  Taipei  to  Manila  (ibid.).  However,  in  the  analyses  following  this  picture,  not  much  is 
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said  about  the  claimed  facts  of  prostitution,  except  for  a very  brief  sentence  “many  problems 
such  as  the  women  coming  to  Taiwan  for  prostitution,  running  away,  and  having  fake 
household  registration.”  (ibid.)  The  social  problem  work  (Holstein  and  Miller,  1993)  done 
by  this  journalist  is  to  use  the  picture  to  catch  attention  by  the  taken-for-granted  association 
between  foreign  (mainly  from  the  other  “Third”  World  countries)  women  and  prostitution 
to  construct  an  “imagined  and  imaged”  “other”  (Naficy  and  Gabriel,  1993)  of  Taiwan  being 
increasingly  troubled  by  the  waves  of  Southeast  Asian  brides. 

High  risks  of  broken  family 

It  was  a Taiwanese  holiday  of  respecting  the  elderly.  Most  newspapers  devoted  at 

least  one  page  to  activities  celebrating  the  contribution  of  the  elderly.  Taiwan  Daily  was  no 

exception.  Several  articles  and  pictures  were  on  complimenting  couples  who  have  been 

married  for  over  fifty  years.  Interestingly,  among  those  articles  and  pictures,  the  center  of 

the  page  was  two  articles  regarding  “foreign  brides.”  One  titled,  “Trade  Marriage  Like 

Gambling,  Broker  as  Dealer,  All  Depends  on  Luck,”  states, 

...Lee  She-Tung  says,  when  the  members  of  “matchmaking  tours”  go  abroad  for 
matchmaking,  they  all  have  the  swift  campaign  and  bring  it  to  a rapid  conclusion  so 
they  (the  businessmen)  can  reduce  the  costs.  Of  course,  the  wife  may  have  the 
mercenary  motivation  for  marrying  in  the  first  place,  plus  the  differences  in 
languages  and  ways  of  life,  and  lack  of  time  for  adjustment,  which  all  wreck  the 
marriage  or  drive  the  woman  to  run  away.  Lee  She-Tung  (a  local  official)  said, 
marriage  is  for  the  whole  life,  a long  way  to  go.  He  hopes  the  local  residents  not  to 
choose  the  “fast  food”  marriage  to  avoid  regrets  in  the  future.  (Taiwan  Daily.  10.  20. 
1996,  p.  11) 

It  continues, 

In  recent  years  foreign  brides  have  become  popular.  The  male  uses  his  economic 
clout  to  obtain  a spouse,  while  marriage  gives  the  female  a means  to  ensure  her 
economic  well-being,  both  sides  hope  to  better  their  prospects  through  marriage,  like 
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something  of  a gamble.  Winning  or  losing  all  depends  one's  fate.  This  type  of  union 
doesn't  always  resemble  the  beautiful  fantasy,  however,  being  built  on  weak 
emotional  foundations  and  joining  people  with  such  disparate  backgrounds.  It's 
better  to  think  three  times  than  regret  in  the  future  (ibid.). 

These  two  related  articles  serve  as  the  contrast  to  the  surrounding  complimentary  pictures 

and  articles  of  old  couples.  It  implies  that  the  transnational  marriages  will  not  survive  and 

one  should,  as  appeals  in  the  article,  “think  three  times”  rather  than  “regret  in  the  future.” 

Media  reports  often  cite  the  official  narratives,  which  almost  always  emphasize  on 

the  problems  the  “foreign  brides”  have  caused,  or  will  cause. 

The  Foreign  Affair  Department  of  Police  Administration  Bureau  has  done  a study  on 
the  “foreign  brides”  from  Southeast  Asia  areas  who  married  and  have  got  Taiwan's 
nationality  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  results  are  that  more  than  60%  have  reported 
marital  problems,  which  has  become  very  serious  social  and  family  problems....  The 
police  often  finds  these  immigration  through  “fake  marriage”  to  obtain  Taiwanese 
nationality.  (United  Daily.  3.  10,  1992) 

Another  newspaper  article  refers  to  an  official  report  by  the  Police  Administration  Bureau. 
In  this  official  report,  seven  negative  impacts  of  the  marriages  between  Taiwanese  folks  and 
foreigners  are  claimed.  Two  of  the  impacts  are  regarding  broken  families,  which  are  claimed 
to  lead  to  social  problems. 

Retired  old  soldiers  marrying  foreign  women  consist  of  205  of  those  marriages.  And 
the  age  difference  is  over  1 5 years.  Once  the  husband  dies,  it  will  have  negative 
impacts  on  children's  education  [because  the  foreign  women  have  education  much 
lower  than  the  average  Taiwanese],  which  lead  to  juvenile  delinquents  and  endanger 
the  society. 

Remarriages  are  inevitable,  because  the  marital  status  of  the  foreigners  in  their  home 
countries  are  hard  to  verify  accurately.  Thus  many  of  our  people  will  be  deceived 
and  have  misfortunes.  (China  Times.  12.  11.  1991) 
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“Running  away”  is  the  most  popular  narrative  link  the  media  use  to  illustrate  why 
they  think  the  “foreign  brides”  have  caused  and  will  cause  broken  family-an  important 
social  problem. 

Earlier,  there  were  some  Thai,  Filipina  or  Vietnamese  women  who  were  deceived 
and  brought  to  Meinung  to  marry  the  local  young  men.  Due  to  difference  in  habits 
and  language,  many  ran  away  shortly  after  their  marriage.  Then  the  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian  women  of  Chinese  descent  were  found.  At  least  they  can  communicate 
(with  the  Taiwanese).  So  recently  the  foreign  brides  are  mostly  from  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia.  (Overseas  Chinese  Scholars.  Feb.  1996:  31-32) 

The  “running  away”  narrative  is  often  obviously  male-centered.  That  is,  it  is  constructed 

from  the  perspective  of  how  the  “foreign  brides”  have  used  and  hurt  their  husbands. 

“Indonesian  brides”  have  become  “hot  commodities”  in  Pei-Pu....  Reportedly,  the 
marriages  of  those  who  married  Thai  women  cannot  last  more  than  two  years.  The 
divorce  rate  is  as  high  as  90  percent.  Some  left  after  the  men's  money  is  used  up; 
some  ran  away  after  they  got  the  Taiwanese  nationality.  These  Thai  brides' 
performance  have  been  very  poor,  and  the  Pei-Pu  folks  are  very  hurt...  They  wish 
the  Indonesian  brides  will  not  follow  the  steps  of  Thai  brides  to  hurt  the  men  of  Pei- 
Pu.  (Taiwan  Lih-Pao.  5.  30.  1994) 

The  number  of  foreign  brides  in  Meinung  is  number  one  in  Kaohsiung  county. 
“Running  away”  cases  are  numerous.  Meinung  people  often  ask  Service  Center  for 
the  People  (a  local  organization  under  the  supervision  of  KMT)  for  help,  which 
causes  the  officers  many  headaches.  The  director  of  Service  Center  for  the  People, 
Lee  She-Tung  said,  he  feels  sympathetic  with  those  lost  men  looking  for  their  wives, 
but  he  cannot  help  but  advise  Meinung  residents  to  think  thoroughly  before  they 
marry  foreign  brides  (Taiwan  Daily.  10.  21.  96). 

It's  been  very  popular  in  Meinung  to  marry  foreign  brides.  Currently  there  are  more 
than  three  hundred  couples,  ranking  number  one  in  Kaohsiung  county.  But  the 
“running  away  rate”  is  as  high  as  50  percent.  Since  they  (Meinung  men)  continue 
to  marry  foreign  brides  while  the  brides  keep  running  away,  the  number  of  foreign 
brides  do  not  increase  (ibid.). 

One  should  note  that  the  journalists  often  use  statistics  to  illustrate  the  imagined 
seriousness  of  divorce  and  running  away.  However,  no  official  statistics  specifically 
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regarding  the  divorce  rate  or  the  “running  away  rate”  of  the  transnational  marriages  are 
available.  The  only  access  to  obtain  the  exact  statistics  is  to  look  into  the  household 
registration  files  piled  in  every  township.  Every  Taiwanese  resident  is  required  to  send  their 
marriage  certificate  to  the  local  Household  Administration  Affair  Office.  However,  there  are 
no  separate  files  for  couples  of  transnational  marriages.  Therefore,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
divorce  rate  of  a certain  township  , one  has  to  go  through  possibly  tens  of  thousands  files. 
In  regard  to  “running  away  rate,”  the  statistics  are  almost  non-existent.  Because  the  claimed 
"running  away"  wife  is  not  officially  divorced  and  thus  is  not  recorded  in  any  official  files. 
However,  the  point  being  made  is  not  whether  the  statistics  are  accurate.  Rather,  it  is  that 
statistics  are  one  of  the  many  narrative  strategies  used  to  make  the  account  believable.  Thus, 
statistics  represent,  rather  than  prove,  what  is  imagined. 

Deteriorating  the  Population  Quality 

The  marriages  between  the  Taiwanese  men  and  Southeast  Asian  women  are 

stereotyped  as  a union  of  two  persons  with  little  education,  which  is  constructed  as  a serious 

problem  to  the  quality  of  future  generation. 

The  very  poorly  educated,  many  are  illiterate  or  with  less  than  elementary  education, 
bridegrooms  marry  Southeast  Asian  brides,  which  deteriorate  the  Taiwan's 
population  quality.  The  negative  impact  on  the  society  is  incredible  ( China  Times. 
11.2.  1995,  p.  17). 

Another  newspaper  article  cites  an  official  report  done  by  the  Police  Administration  Bureau 
to  show  the  same  concern: 

They  will  have  negative  impacts  on  our  population  quality....  In  those  bi-national 
marriages,  both  parties  have  education  much  lower  than  the  average  Taiwanese 
education.  These  marriages  in  the  long  run  will  influence  our  population  quality.... 
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Note  [that]  Singapore  has  laws  prohibiting  foreign  laborers  to  marry  Singaporians.... 
(China  Times.  12.  11.  1991) 

In  addition  to  the  imagined  deteriorating  quality  of  the  future  generation  of  the 
transnational  marriages,  the  media  also  concern  the  imagined  influx  of  immigration  of  the 
relatives  of  the  “foreign  brides,”  who  are  constructed  as  a significant  threat  to  Taiwan's  social 
and  cultural  structure. 

The  relatives  of  the  foreign  spouse  who  come  to  Taiwan  have  increased,  which  will 
increase  the  pressure  on  our  domestic  demography  and  increase  the  social  burdens 
(China  Times.  12.  11.  19911. 

The  number  of  Taiwan's  fast- food  bridegrooms,  who  want  to  “go  South”  searching 
for  brides  is  increasing.  Our  “Taipei  Economic  and  Trade  Office”  in  Indonesia  only 
allows  ten  couples  daily  for  interview.  The  applications  increase  gradually....  There 
are  estimated  2400  brides  yearly.  Within  ten  years,  there  will  be  24000  brides.  If 
every  couple  has  two  children,  these  kinds  of  family  (of  transnational  marriage)  will 
account  for  96000  of  our  population.  If  we  add  their  relatives  (who  will  immigrate 
to  Taiwan),  the  impacts  will  be  very  broad  and  bring  about  serious  social  problems 
(China  Times.  11.20.  1995.  p.  17). 

Portrayals  of  Women 

In  the  White  dominant  culture,  many  non-white  women  have  been  constructed  as  an 
exotic  species  with  two  opposing  natures:  naive,  submissive  and  loving,  on  the  one  hand; 
crafty,  mysterious  and  sexually  seductive,  on  the  other.  For  example,  African  American 
women  have  been  portrayed  as  either  innocent  “mammy”  caring  for  white  masters,  or 
immoral  “Jezebel”  who  lust  sex.  Asian  women  are  stereotyped  in  a similar  fashion:  a pure, 
submissive  “China  Dolls”  or  mysterious,  crafty  “Dragon  Lady.”  One  of  the  men  using  the 
mail-order  bride  system  in  del  Rosario's  “Lifting  the  Smoke  Screen:  Dynamics  of  Mail-Order 
Bride  Migration  from  the  Philippines”  described  his  image  of  Filip inas: 
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Gregarious,  warm,  aggressive,  curious,  passive,  forceful,  loyal,  virtuous,  sinful, 
intelligent,  stupid,  domonearing  [sic.],  power-seeking,  money-crazed,  status-hungry, 
generous,  humble— a mess  of  contradictions  in  other  words  (p.  161). 

These  controlling  images  (Collins,  1990)  are  also  prevalent  in  the  Taiwanese  media 

portrayals  of  “foreign  brides”  from  Southeast  Asia.  They  are  either  passive  victims  who  are 

bought  by  men  as  sexual  commodities  or  a materialist  blood-sucker  disguised  by  their 

beauty.  The  rhetorical  structure  of  “double  bind”  (see  Chapter  3 for  more  discussion)  serves 

to  maintain  the  construction  of  Indonesian  women  as  the  “inferior  other.” 

Passive  Victims 


A picture  of  five  women  sitting  on  a bed  opposite  to  a man  and  another  woman 
sitting  on  another  bed,  is  captioned: 

Waiting  to  be  Sold-Every  five  Vietnamese  women  as  a group  go  into  the  room  for 
“matchmaking;”  the  Taiwanese  man  “chooses  [his  wife]  according  to  the  look”  [of 
the  women]. 

This  picture  is  followed  by  a travelogue-like  description  of  a so-called  “matchmaking  tour”: 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  at  noon,  the  temperature  at  the  International  airport  of 
Hochiming  City,  Vietnam,  is  over  30°  C.  The  members  of  "Vietnamese  brides 
matchmaking  tour"  from  Taoyuan,  Taiwan,  are  extremely  excited,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  heat  and  sweat,  because  soon  they  will  meet  with  the  "Vietnamese  girls" 
they  have  been  longing  for.... 

...Once  stepping  out  of  the  airport,  the  local  tour  guide  takes  the  matchmaking  tour 
to  the  hotel,  and  twenty  some  Vietnamese  women  from  the  suburb  of  Hochiming 
City  have  been  waiting  at  the  hotel  lobby.  The  Taiwanese  men  get  in  the  room  and 
sit  down,  and  the  Vietnamese  women  are  grouped  by  five  going  in  the  room  like 
schools  of  fish,  sitting  on  the  bed  in  a row,  and  start  the  "matching"  face-to-face. ... 
Via  translation,  the  age,  education,  height,  weight  and  occupation  of  the  Vietnamese 
girls  are  reported  one  after  another,  and  the  Taiwanese  men  are  seriously  considering 
one  after  another.  If  selected,  the  woman  stays  immediately  and  is  taken  by  the  man 
to  the  hotel  coffee  shop  on  the  first  floor  for  "one-to-one"  detailed  conversation.  If 
no  women  selected,  next  group  of  women  will  come  in  for  the  men's  selection. 
Soon,...  [the  men]  choose  their  brides  "according  to  their  looks,"  and  the  pretty 
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Vietnamese  girls  with  good  arms  and  legs  cannot  choose  but  nod  their  heads  and 
agree  (World  Daily.  8.  16.  1996,  p.  A9). 

In  this  narrative,  women's  voices  are  not  heard.  They  are  portrayed  as  passive  victims  who 

have  no  control  over  their  lives.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  constructed  as  the  active 

“selector”  and  controller  of  women's  fate.  It  is  an  obvious  male-centered  perspective: 

...[T]he  "cheap  and  plenty"  Vietnamese  brides  have  become  the  favorite  of 
Taiwanese  bachelors  (ibid.). 

Materialist  Blood-Suckers 

Contrasting  to  the  image  as  the  helpless  victims,  the  "foreign  brides"  are  also 
constructed  as  active  evil-doers,  who  are  money-driven  and  marry  the  Taiwanese  men  just 
to  suck  their  money. 

Our  people  have  prosperous  lives,  high  living  standards,  and  easy  access  to  money 
making.  Therefore,  Taiwan  has  become  the  paradise  for  foreign  laborers,  and  many 
foreign  women  marry  our  men  as  means  to  obtain  legal  status  to  be  able  to  work  in 
Taiwan  (China  Times.  12.  11.  1991). 

...[Tjhere  are  very  few  women  over  17  years  old  in  Simbawa  (Indonesia).  Almost 
all,  except  the  married  ones,  have  married  Taiwanese  men.  The  main  reason  is  that 
they  poverty  rate  in  West  Kalimantan  is  very  high.  Among  the  three  million  and 
three  hundred  thousand  people,  more  than  55%  live  under  the  poverty  line.  The 
monthly  family  income  is  even  lower  than  30  U.S.  Dollars...  Thus,  the  women  of 
Chinese  descent  mostly  long  for  the  [image  that]  “Taiwan's  money  [piled  is  high 
enough  to]  cover  the  knees”....  (China  Times.  1 1.  20.  1995,  p.  17) 

The  money-crazed  image  is  corroborated  by  the  frequent  reports  of  the  police  looking  for  the 

foreign  women  who  are  claimed  to  come  to  Taiwan  as  brides  but  indeed  intend  to  make 

money: 


Filipina  women  come  to  Taiwan  for  “fake  marriage,  real  working.”  The  Police 
Administration  Bureau  recently  has  told  the  police  departments  everywhere  to  look 
for  seven  Filipina  women  who  use  this  method  to  enter  Taiwan.  Yet  they  have  not 
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located  these  women.  The  police  suspects  that  they  are  under  control  of  illegal 
groups  or  hiding  in  factories  to  work.  (United  Daily.  3.10.  1992,  p.  7) 

The  images  of  “foreign  brides”  as  nothing  but  longing  for  money  are  related  to  those  of 

“running  away,”  which  has  been  discussed  previously  and  can  be  summarized  by  the 

following  comment: 

Some  left  after  the  man's  money  is  used  up;  some  ran  away  after  they  got  the 
Taiwan's  nationality....  They  [the  local  folks]  wish  the  Indonesian  brides  will  not.... 
hurt  the  men  of  Pei-Pu.  (Taiwan  Lih-Pao.  5.  30,  1994) 

Prone  to  Committing  Crimes 

Several  articles  juxtapose  “foreign  brides”  and  other  foreign  residents,  such  as  foreign 
laborers,  in  the  discussion  of  crime.  They  are  constructed  as  a group  of  foreigners  who  are 
either  committed  or  potential  criminals. 

As  the  number  of  foreign  laborers  increases,  the  problems  of  foreign  laborers  have 
become  more  complicated...  The  crimes  committed  by  foreign  residents  have  been 
almost  300  cases  as  of  August  this  year  (1993).  Those  who  were  found  to  be 
involved  in  prostitution  are  about  700  persons.  Recently,  the  number  of  Chinese  of 
foreign  domicile  who  break  the  immigration  restrictions  via  marriage  has  been 
increasing.  It  indicates  that  social  problems  of  foreign  laborers,  such  as  adjustment, 
staying  over  time,  crime,  problem  of  management,  have  had  serious  impacts  on  the 
society.  (Taiwan  Lih  Pao  12.  18,  1993) 

In  an  article  titled  “Many  Foreign  Brides,  Mostly  not  Registered  on  Household 

Records:  serious  population  drain,  indirectly  cause  young  men  have  problems  finding 

wives,”  the  main  issue  is  really  how  the  government  is  trying  to  improve  public  security. 

This  article  consists  of  two  parts.  At  the  beginning  paragraph  of  part  I,  it  reads, 

The  population  drain  in  Pon-Hu  [county]  is  serious,  which  indirectly  cause  the  young 
men  the  difficulty  in  finding  wives.  Consequently,  they  have  to  look  for  foreign 
brides.  According  to  the  statistics  reported  by  the  police  yesterday,  there  are  282 
foreign  brides  in  the  whole  county  and  Indonesian  [brides]  consist  the  majority-121. 
(Taiwan  Times  Daily.  12.  13.  1996) 
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The  second  paragraph  says  that  the  police  have  checked  on  all  household  registration  records 
to  accord  with  the  central  government's  policy  on  improving  social  security.  The  third 
paragraph  claims  that  out  of  the  282  foreign  brides,  only  21  of  them  have  completed  the 
household  registration.  The  next,  also  the  last,  paragraph  of  part  I concludes  that  due  to  the 
recent  serious  murder  cases,  including  the  governor  of  Taoyuan  County  and  seven  other 
officials  and  workers  shot  to  death  at  the  governor's  house,  the  police  urges  the  residents 
report  any  suspect  and  great  awards  are  available.  Part  II  of  this  article  comprise  three 
paragraphs,  all  of  which  are  about  the  government's  policy  on  preventing  crimes,  improving 
social  order  and  encouraging  criminals  to  give  themselves  in  so  they  can  receive  less 
punishment. 

Judging  from  the  content,  one  would  argue  that  this  article  should  have  been  titled 
something  related  to  crime  prevention  policy  rather  than  the  “foreign  brides.”  This  obvious 
distorting  title  serves  to  make  the  link  of  “foreign  brides”  and  “crimes,”  which  represents 
and  also  perpetuates  the  xenophobic  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  Taiwanese. 

Portrayals  of  Men 

The  media  portrayals  of  Taiwanese  men  who  marry  “foreign  brides”  can  be  summed 
up  as  “the  socially  undesirable.” 

Many  are  disabled,  such  as  deaf,  mute,  broken  arms  or  legs  ...,  some  widowed,  and 

divorced.  (China  Times.  1 1.  20.  1995.  p.  17) 

Luzon  (1987)  in  her  article  “Mail  order  bride  business  in  Switzerland”  states  that  the 
categories  of  Swiss  mail-order-bride  seekers  are  farmers,  the  “macho”  divorcees,  and  the 
socially  inferior.  According  to  her,  farmers  are  not  favorable  because  Swiss  women  know 
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of  the  heavy  task  involved  in  being  a farmer's  wife  and  the  possibility  of  loneliness  arising 
from  the  isolated  location  of  some  mountain  farms.  In  the  case  of  “macho”  men,  the  Swiss 
men  prefer  Asian  mail-order-brides  because  those  macho  men  expect  to  get  a “traditional” 
wife  who  is  docile  and  sweet  and  home-bound.  Finally,  those  who  are  socially  inferior 
require  the  mediation  of  a third  party  such  as  a mail-order-bride  business  agency  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  personality  or  because  of  physical  handicaps.  Virginia  O.  del  Rosario  in 
her  dissertation  “Dynamics  of  Mail-Order  Bride  Migration  from  the  Philippines”  is  very 
concerned  about  the  “accuracy”  of  the  characteristics  of  both  mail-order-brides  and  mail- 
order-bride seekers  one  can  find  in  newspaper  articles  or  other  sources.  She  thus  sees  the 
difficulty  in  verifying  information  as  the  main  obstacle.  However,  a constructionist  approach 
to  this  matter  is  taken  in  this  dissertation.  That  is,  the  claimed  characteristics  are  understood 
as  “stock  of  knowledge”— the  culturally  available  labeling  resources—  that  the  actors  apply 
to  make  sense  of  their  experiences.  In  this  light,  the  ultimate  “validity”  of  a sociological 
interpretation  rests  on  how  far  the  sociologist's  idealized  and  formalized  second-order 
constructs  truly  reconstruct  the  essential  process  of  meaning-construction  from  which  the 
project  to  be  understood  actually  emerged  (Filmer  et  al,  1973). 

Physically  Disabled  and  Mentally  111 

Case  one:  Mr.  Chen,  35  years  old,  clerk  of  a local  government,  junior  college 
graduate,  two  legs  disabled. 

Case  two:  Mr.  Lin,  30  years  old,  industrial  college  graduate,  butcher,  200  thousands 
monthly,  159  cm.  tall. 

Case  three:  Mr.  Chao,  35  years  old,  Taipei  Industrial  College  graduate,  supervisor 
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Case  four:  Mr.  Chieng,  38  years  old,  retired  soldier,  communication  disorder,  40 
thousands  monthly. 

These  disabled  Taiwanese  men  are  the  main  components  of  the  Vietnam 
matchmaking  tour.  In  Taiwan,  they  have  been  searching  for  many  years  in  the  paths 
towards  marriage,  but  constantly  being  frustrated.  Everyone  has  got  a satisfactory 
wife  within  two  or  three  days  of  this  tour  to  Vietnam.  (World  Daily.  8.  16.  1996, 
P-A9) 

The  typification  applied  in  the  above  article  include  age,  education,  occupation,  income  and 
kinds  of  handicaps,  of  which  age  and  handicaps  are  the  most  common  theme  applied  in  all 
cases.  The  general  picture  of  these  men  looking  for  “foreign  brides”  is  older  and  disabled. 
The  disability  includes  handicapped  legs  and  arms,  too  short,  and  communication  disorder. 
This  picture  is  reassured  by  the  following  statement:  “These  disabled  Taiwanese  men  are  the 
main  components  of  the  Vietnam  matchmaking  tour.”  Furthermore,  these  men  are 
constructed  as  desperate  losers  in  their  home  country,  and  yet  easy  champions  in  Southeast 
Asian  countries:  “In  Taiwan,  they  have  been  searching  for  many  years  in  the  paths  towards 
marriage,  but  constantly  being  frustrated.  Everyone  has  got  satisfactory  wife  within  two  or 
three  days  of  this  tour  to  Vietnam.”  The  two  opposing  images  of  Taiwanese  men  as 
desperate  losers  and  easy  champions  interestingly  serve  to  construct  both  the  Taiwanese 
men  and  the  foreign  brides  as  socially  undesirable. 

The  image  of  “the  handicapped”  is  constructed  not  only  as  an  attribute  that  is  not 
socially  favorable  but  also  as  a cause  of  social  problems.  In  the  discussion  of  the  “social 
problem”  narrative,  I have  pointed  out  that  the  claimed  foreign  brides'  high  “running-away 
rate”  is  one  of  the  media's  major  focus.  Some  articles  further  attribute  high  “running-away 
rate”  to  those  Taiwanese  men's  disability. 
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The  officials  at  the  Service  Center  for  the  People  revealed  privately  that  those  who 
marry  foreign  brides  are  mostly  mentally  ill,  physically  disabled,  which  are  the  real 
reasons  for  high  "running-away  rate".  (Taiwan  Daily.  10.  20.  1996,  p.  1 1) 

One  should  also  note  that  the  journalist  mentioned  the  above  information  is  reported 

“privately,”  which  provides  an  image  that  it  is  such  an  undesirable  and  shameful  phenomena 

that  one  should  keep  it  secrete  rather  than  treat  it  as  a public  issue. 

Morally  Inferior:  Deceiver  and  Sexist 

Taiwanese  men  are  constructed  not  only  as  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  but 

also  as  morally  inferior.  They  are  portrayed  as  deceivers  who  tactfully  cover  their 

“shortcomings”  and  thus  manipulate  the  women  and  their  families. 

The  men  tend  to  avoid  important  questions  in  their  answers  in  their  haste  to  find  a 
wife.  Some  men  get  married  with  cash  from  private  loan  associations,  and  it  is  only 
on  arrival  in  Taiwan  that  the  bride  finds  her  husband  can  barely  even  support  himself. 
In  some  cases,  the  man  disingenuously  tells  his  future  wife  that  he  just  takes  "a  little 
drink  now  and  then,"  but  she  will  later  leam  for  herself  that  he  gets  plastered  every 
day.  (Taiwan  Daily.  10.  20.  1996,  p.  1 1) 

Moreover,  many  articles  vividly  portray  a picture  of  “macho”  Taiwanese  men  making 
frivolous  remarks  about  women. 

They  (Taiwanese  men)  think  the  brides  from  Vietnamese  rural  areas  are  naive  and 
conservative,  very  suitable  to  take  home  as  wives. ...One  of  the  men  who  married 
Vietnamese  brides  took  a bunch  of  pictures  of  Vietnamese  girls  and  showed  them  to 
other  men.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  Vietnamese  girls  is  darker-skinned  and 
thinner,  wearing  very  colorful  clothes.  The  reaction  [from  his  friends]  differ:  some 
are  motivated  [and  want  to  marry  a Vietnamese  too],  some  are  worried  about  the 
potential  problems,  some  are  commenting  which  girl  is  the  prettiest.  (Central  Daily. 
International  edition,  12.  8.  1993) 

These  “macho”  images  are  often  juxtaposed  by  the  images  of  passive  foreign  women.  For 
example,  to  cite  the  article  used  in  a previous  section, 
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...  The  Taiwanese  men  get  in  the  room  and  sit  down,  and  the  Vietnamese  women  are 
grouped  by  five  going  in  the  room  like  schools  of  fish,  sitting  on  the  bed  in  a row.... 
[T]he  age,  education,  height,  weight  and  occupation  of  the  Vietnamese  girls  are 
reported  one  after  another,  and  the  Taiwanese  men  are  seriously  considering  one  after 
another.  If  selected,  the  woman  stays  immediately  and  is  taken  by  the  man  to  the 
hotel  coffee  shop  at  the  first  floor  for  “one  by  one”  detailed  conversation.  If  not 
successful,  the  next  group  of  Vietnamese  women  will  come  in  and  being  selected  by 
the  men.  Soon,  the  men  chose  their  brides  "according  to  their  looks,"  and  the  pretty 
Vietnamese  girls  with  good  arms  and  legs  cannot  chose  but  nod  their  heads  to  agree. 
tWorld  Daily.  8,16,1 996,  A9) 

Thus,  a typical  sexist  interaction  is  imaged:  a man  chooses  his  wife  merely  according  to  her 
appearance,  while  the  woman  never  resists  but  passively  concede. 

From  Social  Construction  of  Reality  to  Political  Construction  of  Reality 
The  preceding  sections  and  the  previous  two  chapters  have  presented  the  three 
different  reality  constructions  of  what  the  transnational  marriage  is.  One  should  have  noted 
the  apparent  contrast  between  the  official  construction  of  what  the  transnational  marriage 
means  and  how  those  involved  in  the  marriages  perceive  the  transnational  marriage.  Another 
point  that  needs  to  be  noted  is  coincidence  between  the  official  and  media  reality 
constructions.  As  mentioned  before,  the  “social  construction  of  reality”  is  not  as  democratic 
as  it  seems  to  be.  Rather,  only  a certain  version  of  reality  is  privileged  as  the  ultimate  Truth, 
whereas  the  others  are  viewed  as  validation  if  they  are  coincident,  distortion,  if  variant. 
Since  the  public  mostly  gain  their  information  of  the  transnational  marriage  from  the  mass 
media,  the  media  construction  plays  an  important  role  of  shaping  the  common  knowledge 
shared  by  the  public.  Though  “objectivity”  is  what  the  media  claim  they  represent,  their 
choices,  emphases  and  omissions  are  highly  selective  (Herman  and  Chomsky,  1988).  The 
media  are  indeed  organizations,  which,  like  any  other  organizations,  represent  certain 
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interested  groups.  In  other  words,  the  “social”  construction  of  reality  should  be  better  termed 
as  “political”  construction  of  reality.  The  media  are  the  vehicle  through  which  certain 
interested  groups  can  exert  their  influence  tacitly  in  the  disguise  of  “objectivity”  to 
marginalize  the  voices  conflicting  their  interests. 

The  issue  of  “foreign  brides”  has  been  increasingly  popular,  especially  after  I have 
initiated  the  “Literacy  Program  for  the  Foreign  Brides”  in  July  of  1995.  It  is  the  first  and 
only  program  that  is  developed  for  the  “foreign  brides”  only,  and  consequently  has  caught 
enormous  media  attention  ever  since  its  first  class.  MPA  and  I have  been  the  primary  contact 
if  the  media  workers  are  interested  in  interviewing  the  “foreign  brides”  and  their  husbands. 
As  a result,  we  have  experienced  how  a media  report  is  done.  In  this  section,  I will  examine 
how  a report  on  “foreign  brides”  is  produced,  especially  on  how  only  certain  interpretations 
are  incorporated  in  the  reports.  As  discussed  above,  the  media  have  portrayed  the 
transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men  and  the  southeastern  Asian  women  as  a 
serious  social  problem,  which  has  endangered  the  quality  of  life  in  Taiwan.  However,  the 
sense  of  seriousness  is  constructed  by  the  overlapping  media  coverage,  collaboration  with 
governmental  agencies,  fabricated  statistics,  equivocal  wording  and  selective  sources  of 
information.  Each  will  be  discussed  in  details  in  the  following. 

Overlapping  Media  Coverage 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  media  decidedly  shape  the  images  they  convey,  rather 
than  mirroring  “what  is  really  going  on.”  For  example,  Fishman  (1978)  shows  that  a crime 
wave  against  the  elderly  reported  by  three  New  York  City  media  organizations  was,  in  fact, 
a growing,  overlapping  media  coverage.  The  theme  became  a media  wave  when  it  was 
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reiterated  in  other  news  reports.  For  instance,  the  two  articles  by  Taiwan  Daily  (10.  20. 
1996)  cited  above  are  indeed  reiteration  of  a report  with  rearrangement  of  paragraphs  and 
minor  changes  in  wording  issued  a year  ago  by  Sinorama  Magazine  (vol.  20,  no.  10,  October 
1995).1 


The  fifth  paragraph  of  the  first  article  of  Taiwan  Daily  cited  above  states, 

...Lee  She-Tung  says,  when  the  members  of  “matchmaking  tours”  go  abroad  for 
matchmaking,  they  all  have  the  swift  campaign  and  bring  it  to  a rapid  conclusion  so 
they  (the  businessmen)  can  reduce  the  costs.  Of  course,  the  wife  may  have  the 
mercenary  motivation  for  marrying  in  the  first  place,  plus  the  differences  in 
languages  and  ways  of  life,  and  lack  of  time  for  adjustment,  which  all  wreck  the 
marriage  or  drive  the  woman  to  run  away.  (Taiwan  Daily,  10.  20.  96,  p.  1 1) 

Compare  to  the  Sinorama  Magazine. 

“These  days  young  people  in  Taiwan  want  love  before  they  think  of 
marriage,”  remarks  Chung,  “but  it  isn't  possible  in  this  situation.”  The  matchmakers 
saw  we  were  attracted  to  each  other  and  decided  to  bring  it  to  a rapid  conclusion- 
there  was  no  time  for  the  luxury  of  romance,  getting  to  know  each  other  and  falling 
in  love."  The  matchmakers  prefer  a swift  campaign  too,  he  explains,  since  their  costs 
go  up  with  every  added  day.  From  meeting  to  marriage,  the  whole  process  usually 
takes  around  twenty  days.  As  for  love,  that  can  be  worked  on  later. 

This  type  of  union  doesn't  always  deliver  love,  however,  being  built  on 
weak  emotional  foundations  and  joining  people  with  such  disparate 
backgrounds.  There  are  often  stories  in  the  news  telling  how  the  "good  man"  the 
bride  thought  she  was  marrying  turned  out  to  be  an  alcoholic,  a gambler  or  a wife- 
beater,  or  even  unable  to  support  his  family.  Equally,  the  wife's  mercenary 
motivation  for  marrying  in  the  first  place , along  with  differences  in  language  and 
way  of  life,  often  wreck  the  marriage  or  drive  the  woman  to  run  away.  (Sinorama 
Magazine,  p.  51) 


The  Sinorama  Magazine  is  a Chinese-English  bilingual  monthly  magazine.  The  quotes 
from  it  are  directly  from  the  English  version.  The  articles  from  Taiwan  Daily  are  written  in 
Chinese  only.  The  translations  coincide  with  Sinorama  Magazine  if  the  Chinese  wording  in 
Taiwan  Daily  is  the  same  as  that  in  Sinorama  Magazine. 
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The  paragraph  in  Taiwan  Daily  article  actually  is  a summary  of  the  two  long  paragraphs  of 

Sinorama  Magazine  with  some  same  phrases  (indicated  by  Italic  fonts).  It  is  noteworthy  that 

what  claimed  in  Sinorama  Magazine  as  said  by  Mr.  Chung  (a  Taiwanese  man  who  married 

an  Indonesian  woman)  and  interpreted  by  the  reporter  are  used  as  a quote  from  Lee  She- 

Tung— the  director  of  People's  Service  Center.  The  opinions  expressed  by  a Taiwanese  man 

and  the  magazine  reporter  are  thus  furnished  with  more  authority,  although  officials  at 

People's  Service  Center  have  no  direct  business  related  to  the  transnational  marriages  at  any 

level.  This  represents  the  media's  constant  dependance  on  the  governmental  agencies,  which 

will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next  section. 

The  second  article  of  Taiwan  Daily  has  eight  paragraphs,  first  six  of  which  are 

reiteration  of  the  Sinorama  Magazine  article.  The  first  paragraph  states, 

In  recent  years  foreign  brides  have  become  popular.  The  male  uses  his  economic 
clout  to  obtain  a spouse,  while  marriage  gives  the  female  a means  to  ensure  her 
economic  well-being,  both  sides  hope  to  better  their  prospects  through  marriage,  like 
something  of  a gamble.  Winning  or  losing  all  depends  one's  fate.  This  type  of  union 
doesn't  always  resemble  the  beautiful  fantasy,  however,  being  built  on  weak 
emotional  foundations  and  joining  people  with  such  disparate  backgrounds  . It's 
better  to  think  three  times  than  regret  in  the  future.  (Taiwan  Daily.  10.  20.  1996,  p. 
11) 

The  sentence  that  begins  with  “this  type  of  union”  is  a paraphrase  of  the  Sinorama  Magazine 
cited  previously  (indicated  by  the  bold  fonts).  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  the  rearrangement 
of  the  following  paragraphs  from  Sonorama  Magazine  article. 

“ Essentially  this  is  a union  between  marginal  people  in  two  places,” 

explains  Hsia  Hsiao-Chuan,  “each  side  hoping  to  better  their  prospects  through 
marriage .”  The  same  factors  apply  in  the  trend  of  the  past  few  years  of  marriages 
to  women  from  Southeast  Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union:  the 
male  uses  his  economic  clout  to  obtain  a spouse,  while  marriage  gives  the  female  a 
means  to  ensure  her  economic  well-being. 
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“These  marriages  are  something  of  a gamble admits  Chung  Chuan-Hui, 
another  of  Meinung's  recent  bridegrooms,  who  helps  his  family  work  their  fields  and 
doubles  as  a taxi  driver.. .■(Sinorama  Magazine,  p.  51) 

The  second  through  the  sixth  paragraphs  of  Taiwan  Daily  read, 

Ninety  percent  of  Meinung  population  is  Hakka,  whose  foreign  brides  mostly 
originate  from  regions  of  Indonesia  where  there  are  concentrations  of  Hakka  Chinese, 
such  as  Belitung  and  Bangka,  or  Pointianak  and  Singkawang  in  W.  Kalimantan, 
Borneo.  These  are  relatively  undeveloped  farming  and  mining  areas  where  the 
Chinese  community  is  not  well  off,  and  where  many  young  women  hope  to  go  to 
Taiwan. 

The  Chinese  in  Indonesia  are  of  course  well  aware  that  men  who  come  so  far 
to  find  their  mates  are  no  tycoons.  But  under  the  poverty-stricken  condition,  the 
young  women  simply  hope  to  find  a guy  of  honest  personality  and  is  reasonably 
well-off . 

Because  of  the  “Greater  China  mentality”  of  many  Chinese  families,  they 
hope  for  marriage  partners  with  the  same  cultural  and  ethnic  background.  Indonesian 
law  and  custom  permit  a man  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  but  women  do  not  want 
to  have  to  share  a husband  . 

When  introduced  to  a prospective  partner,  these  brides  would  be  straight  to 
the  point:  Where  do  you  live?  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  family?  What  is 
your  occupation?  Do  you  drink  or  gamble?  What  is  the  monthly  income. 

The  men  tend  to  avoid  important  questions  in  their  answers  in  their  haste  to 
find  a wife.  Some  men  get  married  with  cash  from  private  loan  associations,  and  it 
is  only  on  arrival  in  Taiwan  that  the  bride  finds  her  husband  can  barely  even  support 
himself.  In  some  cases,  the  man  disingenuously  tells  his  future  wife  that  he  just  takes 
“a  little  drink  now  and  then,”  but  she  will  later  leam  for  herself  that  he  gets  plastered 
every  day. 

For  the  above  paragraphs,  the  Taiwan  Daily  reporter  did  not  even  bother  to  re-arrange  the 
organization  of  Sinorama  article.  They  are  simply  the  condensation  of  the  following 
contents. 


...Meinung's  “foreign  brides”  mostly  originate  from  regions  of  Indonesia 
where  there  are  concentrations  of  Hakka  Chinese,  such  as  Belitung  and  Bangka,  or 
Pointianak  and  Singkawang  in  W.  Kalimantan,  Borneo.  According  to  David  Auw, 
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secretary  to  the  director  at  Chengchih  University's  Institute  of  International  Relations 
and  a researcher  on  Southeast  Asian  issues,  who  himself  is  Indonesian-Chinese,  these 
are  relatively  undeveloped  farming  and  mining  areas  where  the  Chinese  community 
is  not  well  off,  and  where  many  young  women  hope  to  go  to  Taiwan,  (p.  49) 

...The  Indonesian-Chinese  are  of  course  well  aware  that  men  who  come  so  far 
to  find  their  mates  are  no  tycoons.  Most  of  the  young  women  simply  hope  to  find  a 
decent-looking  guy  who  is  reasonably  well-off,  has  a good  temper,  and  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  his  wife.  (p.  51) 

...Inter  marriage  between  ethnic  Chinese  and  Indonesians  is  not  common  in 
Indonesia.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  “Greater  China  mentality”  of  many  Chinese 
families,  who  hope  for  marriage  partners  with  the  same  cultural  and  ethnic 
background,  and  the  same  faith  in  Buddhism-an  important  distinction  in  Muslim 
Indonesia.  Another  factor  is  that  Muslim  law  and  custom  permit  a man  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  which  means  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  wealthy  men-both 
Indonesian  and  Chinese— to  keep  several  wives  and  concubines.  But  women  do  not 
want  to  have  to  share  a husband,  which  further  reduces  the  pool  of  potential  partners. 
(P-51) 


...Many  of  the  brides  started  out  with  similar  fantasies  about  marrying  a 
Taiwanese:  he  would  be  a businessman,  they  would  live  in  the  city  and  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  middle  class  life,  and  she  would  send  money  to  support  her  family  in 
Indonesia.  When  introduced  to  a prospective  partner,  their  conversation  is  often 
straight  to  the  point:  Where  do  you  live?  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  family? 
What  is  your  occupation?  Do  you  drink  or  gamble?  The  bolder  ones  actually  ask  the 
men  their  monthly  income. 

Despite  careful  questioning,  however,  the  real  situation  only  becomes 
apparent  back  in  Taiwan,  since  the  men  tend  to  “finesse”  their  answers  in  their  haste 
to  find  a wife....(p.  53) 

...Some  men  fund  their  trips  to  Indonesia  with  cash  from  private  loan 
associations,  and  it  is  only  on  arrival  in  Taiwan  that  the  bride  finds  her  husband 
doesn't  have  a penny  to  his  name,  and  can  barely  even  support  himself.  In  some 
cases,  the  man  disingenuously  tells  his  future  wife  that  he  just  takes  “a  little  drink 
now  and  then,”  but  she  will  later  leam  for  herself  that  he  gets  plastered  every 
day....(p.  53) 

There  are  institutional  reasons  for  the  well-known  plagiarism  among  media  reporters. 

According  to  a journalist  of  a major  newspapers  in  Taiwan,  since  the  newspapers  companies 
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require  a good  amount  of  writing  (around  2000  words  daily),  their  major  task  is  to  turn  in 
“enough  words”  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  everyday.  The  journalists  have  developed 
a network  by  which  this  task  can  be  easily  achieved.  Any  organization  or  individual  who 
needs  publicity  have  learned  from  experiences  that  they  have  to  have  the  reports  ready  for 
the  journalists  to  turn  in  to  the  editors  in  order  to  assure  appearance  on  the  newspapers.  In 
every  district,  one  can  find  an  office  of  journalists'  union  where  one  can  submit  the  reports. 
Routinely,  the  journalists  come  to  the  office  and  pick  up  the  reports  to  fulfill  their  tasks  if 
they  have  not  had  anything  to  submit  to  the  editors.  Furthermore,  since  the  pressure  is 
common,  these  journalists  have  had  formed  an  informal  friendship  network,  by  which  they 
share  news  and  reports.  That  is,  if  one  finds  a story  which  is  not  worthy  enough  for  exclusive 
report,  he/she  would  share  it  with  friendly  colleagues  for  them  to  submit  in  the  subsequent 
days. 

The  newspaper  journalist  I interviewed  also  points  out  the  differences  between  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  terms  of  the  possibility  of  sharing  stories.  In  urban  areas,  the  newspaper 
companies  usually  assign  multiple  reporters  each  of  whom  has  specific  report  topics. 
Contrarily,  in  less  urban  areas,  every  reporter  works  independently  in  the  assigned 
geographical  districts,  which  normally  cover  multiple  residence  districts.  Everything  that 
happens  in  these  districts  is  within  this  particular  reporter's  obligations.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  avoid  missing  any  important  event,  the  reporters  of  different  newspapers  sharing  the 
same  districts  would  have  to  exchange  stories.  Since  the  phenomenon  of  marrying  "foreign 
brides"  is  much  more  common  in  rural  and  semi-urban  areas  than  in  metropolitan  cities,  the 
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instances  of  plagiarizing  stories  are  more  prevalent,  which  in  return  constructs  a wave  of 
transnational  marriages. 

Collaboration  with  Governmental  Agencies 

Most  journalists  are  highly  dependant  on  the  news  and  data  released  by  various 
governmental  agencies.  As  mentioned  above,  the  journalists  are  institutionalized  to  find 
ways  that  they  can  fulfill  their  tasks  easily  and  efficiently.  Reports  readily  written  and  press 
conferences  are  the  two  most  convenient  access  for  them  to  write  up  "news"  reports. 
However,  only  organizations  with  sufficient  resources  would  be  able  to  call  on  a press 
conference,  and  are  familiar  with  the  rules  the  journalists  play  in  the  news  games.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  the  media  coverage  to  publicize  the  decrees,  policies 
and  the  claimed  achievements.  Consequently,  press  conferences  are  often  called  on  by  the 
governmental  agencies.  Once  the  news  is  released  by  the  government,  almost  all  media, 
especially  newspapers,  would  report  it  with  a significant  coverage,  which  creates  a sense  of 
prevalence  of  whatever  the  officials  claim  as  social  problems.  Fishman  (1978)  has  similar 
observation  in  the  study  of  a crime  wave  against  the  elderly,  and  thus  argues  that  crime  news 
is  indeed  ideological  because  it  reports  crime  as  the  police  see  it.  For  example,  the  news 
cited  above  about  Southeast  Asian  prostitutes  caught  by  the  police  was  released  by  a police 
station  in  Taipei,  which  announced  their  most  recent  achievement  of  "An-Tai  Special 
Mission"  aiming  at  sweeping  prostitution.  The  story  immediately  hit  the  news  nation-wide. 
All  major  newspapers  report  it  with  appealing  coverage  of  dramatic  pictures  (several  women 
shamefully  covering  their  faces  in  the  police  station)  and  thrilling  titles,  such  as: 
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IMPORT  of  Southeast  Asian  PROSTITUTES, 

3 BIG  EROTIC  CAVES  ALL  FALL  (United  Evening  News,  5.  30.  1995) 

ARRESTING  THAI  WOMEN BIT  BY  HER 

COP  PANICKED QUICKLY  HAVE  HIV  TEST  (ibid.) 

TAIPEI  UNCOVER  TWO  CALL  GIRL  STATIONS 
ARREST  NINE  FILIPINA  AND  THAI  PROSTITUTES 

(United  Daily.  5.  31.  1995) 

UNCOVER  THE  MULTINATIONAL  PROSTITUTION  CORPORATION 

DEFEAT  THREE  CALL  GIRL  STATIONS 

ARREST  NINE  PROSTITUTES  FROM  THAILAND  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

TEN  DELIVERING  TAXI  DRIVERS  AND  THREE  OWNERS  OF  CALL  GIRL  STATIONS 

PROSECUTED  (China  Times.  5.31.  1995) 

AN-TAI  SPECIAL  MISSION 

EMINENTLY  UNCOVER  TWO  FOREIGN  CALL  GIRL  STATIONS 

(Independence  Evening  News.  5.  30.  1995) 

Another  example  related  to  "foreign  bride"  issue  is  the  media  reference  to  the  Foreign 

Affair  Department  of  Police  Administration  Bureau 

...The  Foreign  Affair  Department  of  Police  Administration  Bureau  has  done  a 
study.. .and  report.. .the  following  negative  effects.. .(the  following  is  a long  list  of 
seven  claimed  negative  impacts.)  The  Police  Administration  Bureau  concluded  in 
this  study  that  these  bi-national  marriages  have  negative  impacts  on  our  society  and 
should  be  prohibited... .(China  Times  12.  11.  1991) 

Three  months  later,  another  major  newspaper  refers  to  the  Police  Administration  Bureau 

again, 


The  Foreign  Affair  Department  of  Police  Administration  Bureau  has  done  a study  on 
the  “foreign  brides”  from  Southeast  Asia  areas  who  married  and  have  got  Taiwan's 
nationality  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  results  are  that  more  than  60%  have  reported 
marital  problems,  which  has  become  very  serious  social  and  family  problems.. ..One 
police  officer... said  the  fundamental  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  revise  the  current 
out-of-date  rules  of  naturalization.. ..The  police  often  finds  these  immigration  through 
“fake  marriage”  to  obtain  Taiwanese  nationality.  (United  Daily,  3.10.  1992) 
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It's  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  remarks  of  certain  government  agents  inserted  in  the  reports 

as  exemplified  in  the  above  and  the  following  article: 

According  to  the  statistics  collected  by  Hsin-Chu  city  government,  there  have  been 
67  Hsin-Chu  city  residents  married  with  foreigners,  of  which  47  are  married  with 
foreign  brides....  The  city  government  officials  analyze:  those  citizens  who  marry 
Southeast  Asian  foreign  brides  are  generally  ones  with  worse  personal  conditions. 
Earlier  they  were  mainly  old  retired  soldiers.  But  it  is  not  a good  phenomenon  to 
have  too  many  foreign  brides.  Because  there  always  have  cultural  difference 
between  different  countries.  Foreign  brides  may  cause  social  problems  such  as 
divorce... .(Taiwan  Lih  Pao.  9.  13.  1996) 

The  Taiwan  Daily  article  cited  above  which  quoted  a local  official  of  the  Service  Center  for 
People  (under  the  supervision  of  KMT),  which  has  no  business  related  to  "foreign  brides" 
is  a vivid  example  of  media  workers'  inclination  to  officials,  as  if  the  reports  are  not  complete 
without  remarks  of  governmental  agents,  of  any  kind. 

Interestingly,  none  of  these  reports  inserted  with  official  narratives  are  juxtaposed 
with  dissimilar  views  from  the  non-officials,  although  the  so-called  “balanced  reports’  are 
the  claimed  doctrines  of  the  media  profession.  In  the  analytical  special  report  titled 
“Southeast  Asian  Brides,  Thousands  Miles  Marriages”  none  Taiwanese  men  or  Southeast 
Asian  women  are  quoted  whereas  a great  significant  portion  of  this  article  is  based  on 
information  provided  by  the  TETO  officials,  which  includes  the  typification  of  Taiwanese 
men  marrying  Indonesian  women  proposed  by  Ms.  Chan,  the  TETO  officer  who  does 
interviews  for  VISA  applications.  Incidentally,  I met  with  the  reporter  of  the  above 
mentioned  article  in  at  TETO,  while  I was  doing  fieldwork  in  Jakarta  in  the  summer  of  1995. 
This  reporter  was  then  China  Times's  special  reporter  in  Southeast  Asia,  whose  major  focus 
was  on  the  trade  and  diplomatic  relationships  between  Taiwan  and  Southeast  Asian 
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countries.  Understandably,  she  has  to  maintain  a friendly  relationship  with  the  TETO 
officials  at  various  levels.  At  the  time  I met  her,  she  was  doing  a report  on  the  roles  of  mass 
media  in  the  political  development  of  Southeast  Asian  countries.  She  was  scheduled  to 
interview  the  director  of  Indonesian  information  office.  Indonesia  is  still  under  a semi- 
authoritarian government,  which  does  not  easily  permit  foreign  journalists  to  do  reports. 
This  journalist  got  the  access  for  exclusive  interview  through  the  arrangement  of  the  TETO 
officials,  which  indicates  the  cooperative  relationship  she  has  with  the  Taiwanese 
governmental  agencies. 

Given  the  established  cooperative  network  of  the  governmental  agencies  and  media 
industries  as  described  above,  news  reporters  understandably  tend  to  construct  their  stories 
based  on  the  official  interpretations.  In  the  study  on  a controversy  over  an  Idaho  mining 
company's  policy  requiring  women  workers  to  be  sterilized  to  continue  work  in  an  area 
declared  a risk  for  genetic  damage,  Randall  and  Short  (1983)  point  out  the  link  between 
OSHA  and  other  official  bureaucracies  and  the  media.  In  short,  these  agencies  are  a news 
beat;  they  regularly  provide  the  information  reporters  use  to  do  their  work.  The  analyses  of 
Taiwanese  newspaper  reports  on  “foreign  brides”  present  examples  of  Randall  and  Short's 
argument.  The  governmental  agencies  and  the  media  have  become  the  “moral  entrepreneur” 
(Becker,  1963)  that  controls  the  access  to  defining  and  whose  definition  of  the  situation 
becomes  the  only  legitimate  one. 

Fabricated  Statistics  and  Equivocal  Wording 

When  the  statistics  collected  by  the  governmental  agency  is  not  available,  the  news 
workers  often  use  fabricated  numbers  or  equivocal  estimates  to  create  a sense  of  “realness.” 
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These  numbers  are  often  from  the  “impressionist  estimates”  of  certain  officials.  For 
example,  in  the  process  of  organizing  the  Literacy  Program,  I went  to  the  Meinung 
Household  Registration  office  to  collect  the  addresses  of  the  “foreign  brides.”  The  director 
of  the  office  was  very  concerned  about  this  issue  so  I did  a brief  interview  with  him.  He 
remarked,  “As  you  will  find  out  later,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  figure  out  the  exact  numbers. 
But  my  impression  is  that  there  are  more  than  two  hundreds....  Probably  half  of  them  have 
ran  away.”  At  the  opening  class  of  the  Literacy  Program,  the  wife  of  the  Kaohsiung 
Governor,  who  was  then  preparing  herself  for  National  Assemblyman  campaign,  paid  a visit 
and  gave  a short  speech.  Many  news  workers  fought  to  interview  her  regarding  the 
phenomena  of  the  “foreign  brides”  in  Kaohsiung  county.  When  asked  the  number  of 
“foreign  brides”  in  Meinung,  she  replied,  “Close  to  three  hundred.”  A friend  of  MPA,  Yun- 
Fei  Lee,  who  is  a special  assistant  to  the  County  Mayor  and  then  accompanied  Mayor's  wife 
to  the  opening  class  later  revealed  to  me,  “She  was  so  nervous  because  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  foreign  brides.  She  told  me  she  just  made  up  the  number  to  pass.”  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  statistics  of  Meinung  “foreign  brides”  range  from  “more  than  60"  to 
“close  to  300",  and  the  “running  away”  rate  range  from  “about  50%”  to  “almost  90%.” 
Some  news  workers  do  not  use  numbers,  but  employ  ambiguous  expression,  such  as 
“numerous,”  “a  great  number  of,”  “most,”  and  “it  is  commonly  acknowledged”  to  construct 
a sense  of  prevalence  and  shared  stock  of  knowledge. 

News  Filter 

News  workers  recognize  good  and  newsworthy  stories  by  using  criteria  that 
systematically  filter  out  things  that  are  not  coincident  with  how  they  believe  the  reality 
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should  be  (Wiener,  1981:207-211).  Moreover,  as  discussed  above,  news  reporters' routine 
dependence  for  information  on  the  “official  owners”  of  problems  effectively  discourages 
interpretations  foreign  to  or  in  conflict  with  those  interpretations.  Consequently,  even  if 
some  news  workers  interview  the  subjects  personally  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages, 
they  constantly  construct  the  theme  coincident  with  official  construction  in  the  editing 
process. 

Gitlin's  (1980)  study  of  how  the  media  covered  the  New  Left  and  the  anti-war 
movement  of  the  1960s  describes  how  claims  makers  who  challenge  dominant  institutions 
fare  in  encounters  with  the  media.  He  studied  coverage  of  anti-war  activity  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  CBS  News  in  1965.  When  movement  spokesperson  sought  to  use  the  media  to 
convey  their  views  of  American  society  and  the  war,  they  found  to  their  dismay  that  what 
came  out  usually  gave  short  shrift  to  important  ideas,  but  gave  full  play  to  conflict,  the 
dramatic,  and  the  bizarre.  Individuals  in  actions  were  important  to  reporters,  who  are  taught 
that  objectivity  and  balance  are  produced  by  quoting  spokesperson  for  various  sides.  Yet 
little  do  they  realize  that  the  selection  of  the  “sides”  of  the  story  and  editing  process  are 
inevitably  subjective.  In  the  following,  the  selective  process  will  be  discussed  by  the 
experiences  we  have  had  with  the  media  workers. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  MPA  and  I have  become  the  major  contacts  for  news 
workers  to  do  reports  on  “foreign  bride”  issues.  We  have  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  which  refutes  the  official  elitist  perspectives.  Since  no  access  was  allowed  by 
the  media  to  the  editing  process,  we  are  always  dismayed  how  our  main  arguments  were 
omitted  and  the  theme  is  manipulated  by  the  narration. 
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In  early  1 996,  a team  of  news  workers  from  a popular  cable  TV  station  contacted 
MPA  for  the  aim  of  doing  an  “in-depth”  report  on  the  “foreign  brides.”  Originally,  the  MPA 
workers  refused  to  introduce  subjects  for  them  to  interview,  because  they  had  been 
disappointed  by  the  mainstream  news  coverage.  The  news  workers  continued  to  convince 
MPA,  and  finally  MPA  agreed,  under  the  consideration  that  MPA  would  need  the  media  to 
publicize  their  ideals  and  activities.  As  requested  by  the  news  workers,  MPA  arranged  a few 
“foreign  brides,”  their  husbands,  parents-in-law,  matchmakers,  Meinung  Township  Mayor, 
an  official  of  Meinung  Household  Registration  Office,  and  MPA  workers.  When 
interviewed,  MPA  workers  emphasized  structural  reasons  underlying  the  transnational 
marriages,  such  as  the  deterioration  of  the  agricultural  sector  as  the  result  of  urban-biased 
developmental  policies,  and  the  marginalized  status  of  rural  Hakka.  They  also  rejected  the 
public  image  of  the  “foreign  brides”  as  “exotic  other.”  However,  through  tactful  visual 
effects  and  verbal  comments,  the  transnational  marriages  are  constructed  exotic  and 
problematic,  and  the  report  is  made  male-centered. 

As  Campbell  and  Reeves  (1989)  argue,  television  news  publicizes  the  distinction 
between  mainstream  populations  and  those  designated  as  problematic,  by  artfully 
manipulating  visual  images  and  verbal  commentary  to  attach  “public  idioms”  to  selected 
aspects  of  experience  in  contrast  to  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  TVBS  report,  the 
audience  see  the  quiet  rural  scenes  of  mountains  and  rice  fields,  and  women  with  traditional 
Hakka  costumes  making  “paper  umbrellas,”  which  have  been  constructed  as  Meinung's 


cultural  commodity.  It  is  narrated, 
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The  southeast  Asian  brides  have  been  fighting  to  marry  Taiwanese  men. ...Just  a 
random  walk  in  Meinung,  our  camera  finds  a foreign  bride.... 

Then  it  is  followed  by  an  image  of  a “foreign  bride”  shyly  saying  “I  don't  know”  to  the 

reporter's  question,  “Why  did  you  come  here  to  get  married.”  It  is  constructed  as  if  the 

“foreign  brides”  are  so  exotic  that  they  can  be  easily  identified  at  a quick  glance.  Note  that 

the  “foreign  brides”  are  the  subjects  introduced  by  MPA  for  them  to  interview.  These 

“foreign  brides”  are  indeed  Chinese,  who  can  not  be  told  from  other  local  Chinese  merely 

by  their  appearance. 

The  narration  continues, 

But  (emphasized  by  the  narrator)  this  conservative  rural  town  has  been  added  many 
fresh  topics. 

The  scene  is  then  turned  from  the  quiet  rural  images  to  busy  wedding  party  full  of  traditional 
red  symbols  and  firecrackers.  The  countryside  and  rural  folks  are  constructed  as 
conservative  and  dull  figures  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  until  the  exotic  "foreign  brides" 
come  in  their  boring  lives. 

The  report  is  clearly  male-centered.  The  reporters  and  the  narrators  are  all  male. 
More  importantly,  almost  all  interviews  incorporated  in  the  report  are  voices  of  men, 
including  the  Township  Mayor,  the  official  of  the  Household  Registration  Office, 
“Taiwanese  bridegrooms”  and  their  male  matchmaker.  The  only  female  MPA  worker  whose 
voice  is  included  is  Hsiu-Mei  Chung,  then  the  executive  director  of  MPA.  However,  her 
feminist  argument  was  curtailed.  What  is  left  is  her  comment  on  how  the  "foreign  brides" 
are  happy  to  have  the  Literacy  Program.  In  addition  to  the  “foreign  bride”  saying  “I  don't 
know”  at  the  beginning,  the  only  "foreign  bride"  that  is  voiced  in  this  report  is  an  Indonesian 
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woman  commenting  on  how  her  Indonesian  friends  ran  away  from  Meinung.  Interestingly, 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  when  interviewed  and  her  statement  was  often  cut  off 
by  him.  It  is  in  clear  contrast  with  that  other  “Taiwanese  bridegrooms”  were  not 
accompanied  by  their  wives  when  interviewed. 

The  report  is  ended  with  shot  from  an  aerial  view  looking  at  the  crowded  street  of 
Taipei  downtown.  The  camera  lens  was  then  zoomed  in  with  slow  motion  at  a few  women 
among  the  crowd.  It  is  narrated, 

However,  looking  at  the  whole  Taiwan,  there  are  surprisingly  as  high  as  more  than 
20  thousand  foreign  brides  submerged  in  the  2 1 million  population.  There  are  about 
5 to  6 thousands  entering  Taiwan  every  year.  What  kind  of  social  problems  will  they 
cause? 

The  “reality”  is  thus  revealed.  These  marriages  are  exotic  as  well  as  problematic. 

Process  of  Silencing  Voices 

Given  the  experience  with  many  media  workers,  we  have  become  more  cautious 
while  dealing  with  the  them.  In  addition  to  filtering  out  important  messages  we  want  to 
convey  which  contradict  with  the  presumed  theme  the  media  have  had,  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  “professional  voyeurism”  practiced  by  news  workers  are  what  we  consider  as 
exploitative  of  the  subjects.  For  example,  a team  of  news  workers  from  one  of  the  three 
major  TV  companies  came  to  Meinung  to  do  a report  on  the  Literature  Program  for  the 
“foreign  brides.”  Before  they  went  in  the  classroom, MPA  workers  asked  them  to  make  their 
best  effort  not  to  bother  the  class  when  they  documented  the  class  interaction.  Sadly,  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  the  classroom,  they  shut  the  windows,  set  up  the  spotlight  and  shot  close-up 
pictures,  which  certainly  intruded  the  normal  flow  of  the  class. 
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Learning  from  the  bitter  lessons,  we  decided  to  refuse  as  much  news  workers' 
requests  for  reports  as  possible.  Another  popular  cable  TV  news  team  contacted  us  for  doing 
a report  on  “foreign  brides”  in  Meinung.  I questioned  their  motives  for  doing  this  report 
given  that  many  media  have  done  the  same  topic.  I also  criticized  the  media's  “professional 
voyeurism”  and  ruling  out  voices  in  conflict  with  their  ideology.  The  reporters  immediately 
changed  their  frame  of  narratives  from  doing  an  “objective”  report  to  “making  the  voices  of 
the  oppressed  heard.”  In  order  to  make  sure  the  voices  of  the  oppressed  really  be  heard,  I 
requested  them  to  discuss  with  the  subjects  their  edited  videotape  before  broadcasting  it. 
Surprisingly,  they  agreed.  However,  since  I was  still  suspicious  of  the  reporters'  claim  of 
speaking  for  the  oppressed,  I was  not  willing  to  be  cooperative.  However,  I also  know  the 
danger  of  being  directly  hostile  to  the  media.  Since  we  will  have  to  depend  on  them  to 
publicize  issues  we  are  concerned.  And  they  can  always  easily  destruct  our  reputation  by  a 
simple  negative  report.  Therefore,  my  strategy  was  to  postpone  the  process  and  encourage 
them  to  report  other  issues  instead.  Partly  because  of  my  uncooperative  policy  and  their 
deadline  to  finish  the  story  in  three  days,  they  avoided  me  and  got  access  to  “foreign  brides” 
through  the  teacher  of  the  Literature  Program,  Sister  Kuei-Yin,  who  had  no  experience 
dealing  with  the  media  before.  She  was  present  as  the  reporters  agreed  with  my  requests,  so 
she  thought  it  was  all  right  to  introduce  them  to  interview  the  "foreign  brides."  No  sooner 
than  I was  informed  that  the  interviews  had  been  done,  did  I call  the  reporters  and  ask  them 
to  keep  their  promise  of  discussing  their  report  before  broadcasting.  The  reporter  promised 
again  hastily  but  politely.  The  report  was  broadcasted  and  the  promises  were  broken.  Sister 
Kuei-Yin  and  the  two  involved  "foreign  brides"  complained  to  me  and  thus  I called  the 
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reporter  again.  She  had  no  intention  to  explain  or  apologize.  “It  was  only  the  deal 
(emphasized  in  English  by  her)  between  us.  But  since  I found  the  subjects  myself,  it's  none 
of  your  business,”  said  she  professionally.  I emphasized  the  point  that  the  subjects 
themselves  complained  to  me.  She  refuted,  “I  think  it's  your  one-sided  story.  I have 
developed  a very  friendly  relationship  with  them.  They  never  complained  to  me.”  I lost  my 
patience:  “I  need  to  talk  to  your  supervisor.”  She  showed  no  hesitation,  “I  don't  think  it's 
necessary.  If  you  like,  it's  up  to  you.”  So  the  supervisor  was  contacted.  He  shouted  at  me, 
“You  are  not  their  parent,  so  you  have  no  rights  to  speak  for  them.  If  they  have  complaints, 
ask  them  to  call  me  themselves.”  I shouted  back,  “Didn't  you  say  your  mission  is  to  speak 
for  the  oppressed?  You  should  know  they  don't  know  the  rules  of  the  game  so  they  need 
someone  to  contact  you  for  them.”  To  my  dismay,  he  replied,  “What  oppressed?  We  are  not 
their  parents.  We  are  not  responsible.  If  I have  to  deal  with  the  third  parties  all  the  time,  we 
will  be  tired  to  death....  If  you  continue  to  harass  us,  I will  sue  you  for  interfering  free 
reports.”  Ironically,  this  supervisor  is  a well-known  humanist  who  had  captured  lives  of  the 
marginalized  population  through  photographs.  Indeed,  the  main  reason  that  I did  not  reject 
their  request  for  a report  is  that  two  friends  of  mine  who  had  worked  in  the  media  assured 
me  that  this  supervisor  had  a good  reputation.  Yet  his  primary  concern  has  become  how  to 
have  the  jobs  done  efficiently  as  he  is  now  employed  in  the  media  industry,  as  he  remarked 
clearly,  “If  I have  to  deal  with  third  parties  all  the  time,  we  will  be  tired  to  death.”  Gubrium's 
idea  of  “organizational  embeddedness”  (Gubrium,  1988)  well  applies  to  this  instance. 
Under  the  capitalist  logic  of  production,  the  TV  company  has  to  find  ways  to  gain  profits  to 
maintain  and  prosper  itself.  Consequently,  humanist  doctrine  of  “speaking  for  the 
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oppressed”  becomes  a specialized  commodity  that  distinguishes  itself  from  other  media  to 
be  marketable. 

The  above  struggle  of  negotiating  with  the  media  industry  over  the  rights  of 
interpretation  illustrates  the  process  of  silencing  voices.  Even  when  we  claimed  the  status 
problematic,  they  discredited  our  argument  efficiently,  given  the  knowledge  that  we,  like  any 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  have  to  depend  on  them  for  publicity  and  reputation. 
Furthermore,  once  they  gain  the  materials  for  the  stories,  all  the  promises  and  claimed 
“friendship”  are  left  behind.  One  month  after  the  interaction  with  the  above  media  workers, 
another  group  of  TV  workers  under  the  supervision  of  another  well-known  “humanist” 
contacted  us.  Surely,  we  refused  their  request.  They  called  again  and  emphasized  their 
mission  to  “speak  for  the  oppressed”  and  that  they  are  significantly  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  media  workers.  The  executive  director  of  MPA,  Yung-Feng  Chung,  asked  them  to 
send  their  sample  video  for  us  to  evaluate  their  quality.  The  MPA  has  formed  a special 
committee  to  discuss  any  media  requests  as  the  result  of  the  bitter  experience  in  the  past. 
The  consensus  is  that  the  media  workers  have  to  sign  a contract  with  us  after  the  negotiation 
is  done  and  before  they  can  begin  the  reports.  After  viewing  the  sample  video  with  the  MPA 
special  committee,  the  executive  director  contacted  the  media  worker  and  stated,  “We  have 
watched  your  sample  video  and  discussed  your  request.  We  decide  to  reject  your  request  for 
report  because  we  think  your  report  is  too  melodramatic  and  no  different  from  other  media.” 

A friend  who  works  as  a journalist  for  a major  newspaper  and  has  been  very  friendly 


to  MPA  warns  us, 
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If  the  information  is  spread  that  MPA  is  very  critical  of  media  reports,  they  will 

probably  be  unwilling  to  publicize  any  of  your  concerned  issues. 

Her  sincere  comment  and  concern  indeed  summarize  the  political  nature  of  “social 
construction  of  reality”  in  the  so-called  information  society.  As  mentioned  previously,  social 
problems  are  the  definitional  activities  of  people  around  conditions  and  conduct  they  find 
troublesome.  However,  it  is  important  not  to  view  the  definitional  activities  as  “anything 
goes.”  It  is  power  game.  As  Spector  and  Kitsuse  (1977)  argue,  viable  claims  and  definitions 
are  those  that  “live”  and  that  claimants  can  “get  away  with.”  Viability  is  evident  when 
participants  give  credibility  to  claims  and  definitions.  Viability  is  often  produced  by  media 
coverage.  It  is  produced  when  officials  and  professionals  warrant  definitions,  implement 
them,  and  accept  responsibility  for  problematic  conditions  (Schneider,  1985).  The 
discussion  above  of  how  the  media  coverage  is  done  provides  an  example  of  the  political 
nature  of  claim-making. 

Due  to  the  routine  dependence  on  official  statements,  the  media  are  inclined  to 
correspond  with  official  definitions  of  the  “problems.”  Under  the  protection  of  "objectivity" 
and  “press  freedom,”  the  reporters  are  almost  immune  to  objections  of  those  whose  voices 
are  silenced  or  distorted.  Moreover,  though  the  silences  do  resist,  their  resistance  and  protest 
are  not  without  limitations,  because  of  their  ironic  dependance  on  the  media  to  publicize  the 
conditions  they  consider  problematic.  Consequently,  the  voices  contradicting  the  official 
construction,  and  the  like,  are  caught  in  the  catch-22  game.  In  order  to  make  claims  public 
enough  to  be  considered  “social”  problems,  they  have  to  have  the  credibility  granted  by  the 
media  coverage.  Nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  the  institutionalized  network  between  the 
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media  and  the  governmental  agencies,  their  claims  are  often  distorted  so  that  they  do  not 
threaten  the  official  construction  of  reality.  The  catch  is:  their  voices  will  not  be  heard  if 
isolating  themselves  from  any  media,  but  their  voices  will  be  distorted  in  such  a way  that 
they  might  as  well  accept  the  dominant  definitions. 

The  constructionist  approach  to  social  problems  has  been  criticized  as  neglecting  the 
process  of  marginalization,  that  is,  how  invisibility  is  imposed,  sustained,  recognized  and 
resisted  (e.g.  Miller,  1993).  Miller  (1993)  further  encourages  a new  approach,  “claims- 
making  from  the  underside,”  which  takes  the  point  of  departure  from  Foucault's  (1979) 
recommendation  that  we  amplify  the  “voice  of  the  other”  by  “entertaining]  the  claims  to 
attention  of  local,  discontinuous,  disqualified,  illegitimate  knowledges  (Foucault,  in  Coles 
1991,  p.  1 10)”  to  recover  some  sense  of  the  power  struggles  that  have  silenced  them.  That 
is,  one  should  read  the  definitional  activities  of  the  “underside”  as  depoliticized  ways  of 
knowing  and  saying,  which  in  return  reinstate  these  inaudible  speakers  as  claimants,  thereby 
repoliticizing  their  talk. 

“Power”  has  been  understood  as  “owned”  by  elite  groups  and  individuals. 
Poststructuralists  have  reconceptualized  the  concept  of  power  as  existing  in  a host  of 
microsites  all  across  the  social  landscape  as  the  struggle  over  meaning.  Following  later 
Foucault,  poststructuralists  argue  that  if  power  “resides”  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  dominant 
discourses  of  the  day.  Thus  power  is  displaced  from  the  activities  of  politicians  and  interest 
groups  to  the  routine  encounters  between  those  who  artfully  represent  and  reproduce  the  era's 
dominant  discourses  and  those  whose  accounts  of  the  world  have  been  marginalized  or 
silenced  by  them.  Furthermore,  the  speakers  invoke  cultural  repertoire  of  discourses  as 
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resources  for  their  interactional  encounters.  Thus,  the  narratives  are  collective  representations 
of  reality— they  are  social  rather  than  individual  facts.  In  short,  the  microsites  are  tied  to  the 
availability  of  discourses  or  “codes”  at  the  macrolevel  (Miller,  1993).  The  official  and 
media  construction  of  reality  regarding  the  transnational  marriages  between  Taiwanese  men 
and  Southeast  Asian  women  represents  the  dominant  discourse  available  in  Taiwan,  which 
associates  “problems”  with  lower  class,  women,  and  foreigners  of  the  “third”  world 
countries.  Although  the  definitions  of  the  transnational  marriages  of  those  directly  involved 
often  contradict  the  dominant  discourse,  it  is  naive  to  believe  that  they  are  immune  to  it.  In 
the  following  chapters,  I will  analyze  how  the  dominant  discourse  of  classism,  sexism, 
ethnicism  and  xenophobia  are  localized  in  their  everyday  talks  and  interaction.  In  other 
words,  the  study  will  be  on  the  practices  that  link  public  interpretive  structures,  or  collective 
representations  (Durkheim,  1961),  to  aspects  of  everyday  reality  (Holstein  and  Miller,  1993). 


CHAPTER  6 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSION 
Self  Reflection 


A few  months  after  the  first  literacy  class  was  held  for  the  "foreign 
brides, " one  of  the  leading  feminists  in  Taiwan  wrote  an  article  criticizing  the 
Literacy  Program.  This  article  aims  at  criticizing  the  patriarchal  essence  of 
Hakka  culture.  The  feminist  author  argues  that  the  Literacy  Program  serves  to 
perpetuate  Hakka  patriarchy,  because  it  encourages  more  Hakka  men  to  buy  for- 
eign brides  by  providing  them  programs  for  better  education. 

A year  later,  the  Second  National  Women's  Conference  was  organized  by 
several  feminist  groups  in  Taiwan.  Meinung  Patrons'  Association  was  invited  to 
perform  a stage  show  at  the  "Women's  Cultural  Night. " This  conference  had  four 
themes  and  none  of  them  dealt  with  ethnic  issues.  Nevertheless,  we  were  expected 
to  represent  the  voices  of  Hakka  women.  As  the  group  of  female  MPA  members 
discussed  the  script  of  this  show,  the  consensus  was  gradually  formed:  we  felt  that 
we  were  trapped  in  the  dilemma:  The  feminist  discourse  teaches  us  that  Hakka 
culture  is  the  epitome  of  Chinese  patriarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  witness 
the  crises  of  disappearing  Hakka  culture  in  the  face  of  the  dominant  Hoklo 
cultures.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  present  the  deep  dilemma  in  the  show,  as  a way 
to  open  up  discussion. 

The  "Women's  Cultural  Night"  was  by  no  means  designed  as  another  form 
of  discussion.  It  was  so  informal  that  it  might  as  well  be  called  an  "entertaining 
night. " Another  minority  group,  one  of  the  Native  tribes,  was  also  invited  to 
perform  a dance  at  the  end  of  the  night,  in  which  the  native  dancers  were  asked  to 
lead  the  audience  to  dance,  as  the  symbol  of  women's  unification.  Moreover,  the 
conference  organizer  asked  the  MPA  to  have  a woman  representative  to  read  in 
our  mother  tongue  the  "Women's  Manifesto, " which  the  conference  had  prepared. 
The  Manifesto  was  supposed  to  be  read  by  representatives  of  different  ethnic 
groups,  again  as  symbolic  of  "sisterhood"  of  all  women.  MPA  participants 
thought  it  was  insulting  to  treat  the  minority  women  as  entertainers  and  as  the 
endorser  of  the  manifesto  whose  process  of formation  we  were  never  a part  of 

After  discussion  with  other  MPA  participants,  the  director  of  the  play  and 
I wrote  an  article  for  a newspaper  hoping  to  initiate  debates  by  criticizing  the 
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ideology  behind  the  whole  conference.  A few  days  after,  a feminist  organizer  of 
the  conference  wrote  a reaction  article  singling  me  out  as  the  target  of  her 
criticism.  She  portrayed  me  as  a female  scholar  who  has  gained  the  academic 
status  as  a researcher  of  " women's  issues"  because  of  the  struggles  of  feminist 
movement,  yet  who  excludes  her  from  "women's  movement."  This  feminist  critic 
knew  the  work  we  had  been  doing  with  the  "foreign  brides. " Therefore,  the  as- 
sumption behind  her  criticism  was  that  the  work  with  "foreign  brides"  was  not 
considered  legitimate  for  the  "women's  movement."  The  interesting  question  then 
becomes  which  women  are  women  enough  to  deserve  feminist  struggles?! 

The  aforementioned  two  instances  illustrate  the  class-  and  ethnicity- 
blindness  of  mainstream  feminism.  Sojourner  Truth's  "Ain't  la  Woman"  speech 
effectively  captures  the  frustration  of  many  women  of  the  marginalized  class  and 
ethnicity.  Being  a Hakka  woman,  I have  been  questioned  too  many  times  by  the 
American  feminists  as  well  as  by  the  American-educated  Taiwanese  feminists.  My 
resistance  against  the  Messiah  complex  of  the  mainstream  feminists  has  been 
interpreted  as  either  "not  enlightened  yet"  or  as  the  "perpetuator  of  the 
patriarchy. " "Ain't  I a feminist?!"  I wonder. 

The  frustration  with  being  constantly  told  what  is  the  "right”  way  of 
understanding  my  own  experiences  and  the  surrounding  world  has  made  me 
respect  the  ways  of  knowing  of  the  ‘ foreign  brides  ” and  their  husbands.  Their 
views  of  the  world  are  as  legitimate  as  those  with  advanced  education.  All  of  our 
beliefs  and  values  are  situated  in  the  social  spaces  we  occupy. 

Sincere  Fiction  of  Marriages 

The  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men  in  the  transnational  marriages  have 
been  constructed  as  either  the  remnant  of  societal  progression  or  as  passive  victims  who 
do  not  realize  their  own  doing.  As  one  can  see  from  the  previous  chapters,  the  major 
concern  of  the  governmental  agency  and  the  public  rhetoric  regarding  the  “foreign  brides” 
issues  is  that  their  marriages  are  pathological,  ones  merely  based  on  trade  rather  than 
love.  An  article  written  by  a well-known  Taiwanese  female  family  counselor  can  be  seen 
as  the  exemplary: 

...These  “foreign  brides”  tell  us  a clear  reality:  That  is,  we  think  our  society  has 
progressed,  but  the  progress  is  indeed  limited.  Because  marriage  is  still  built  on 
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the  system  of  moneyed  trade....  Taiwanese  men  marry  foreign  brides  not  because 
they  have  much  money.  The  reason  why  they  are  willing  to  marry  foreign  brides 
is  that  they  do  not  even  know  what  modern  marriage  means.  Similarly,  the  brides 
who  acquire  money  via  marriage  simply  solve  material  problems  by  the  fate  of 
their  bodies.  They  do  not  know  what  marriage  means  either...  The  behaviors  of 
buying  foreign  brides  make  us  feel  woeful.  Because  women  are  still  treated  as 
commodities  even  in  the  20th  century.  What  is  the  era  of  free  marriage?  Give  up 
free  love  for  trade  marriage”?  It  is  all  because  they  do  not  know  what  marriage 
is.  (Chinese  Daily.  11.  12.  1996). 

This  article  clearly  emphasizes  that  ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  modem  marriage  is 

the  ultimate  reason  of  the  transnational  marriages.  What  the  author  implies  is  the 

existence  of  a monolithic  model  of  the  “modem  marriage,”  one  that  is  beyond  exchange. 

This  discourse  of  marriage  as  sacred  and  based  on  nothing  but  pure  spiritual  love  is  very 

popular  among  the  well-educated  and  self-claimed  enlightened  Taiwanese.  Ms.  Chan  at 

the  TETO,  for  instance,  expresses  her  resentment  towards  these  transnational  marriages: 

These  marriages  are  not  real  marriages.  They  are  based  on  exchange,  rather  than  on 

mutual  love.”  Nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  narratives  of  those  involved  in  the 

transnational  marriages,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ideals  of  marriage  are  embedded  in  the 

socio-economic  positions  in  the  social  stratification.  Hsin-Fu  was  thirty  five  when  he 

married  his  Indonesian  wife.  When  asked  what  he  thinks  about  the  critique  that  those 

involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  do  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  love  and 

marriage,  Hsin-Fu  remarked  sarcastically, 

Yeah,  right.  We  are  low  and  vulgar.  We  don't  even  know  what  marriage  is.  If  I 
have  the  kind  of  money  and  free  time  they  got,  I will  very  well  think  more  about 
what  marriage  is! 
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While  the  men  and  women  involved  in  the  “foreign  brides”  phenomena  explicitly 
point  out  the  exchange  elements  in  their  marriages,  the  “enlightened”  Taiwanese  romanti- 
cize them.  For  the  latter,  marriage  is  the  ultimate  commitment  to  purely  spiritual  love. 
However,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  resent  exchange  in  marriage,  numerous  studies 
have  shown  homogamy  is  still  the  norm.  Studies  on  homogamy  have  documented  the 
inclinations  to  marry  within  race,  age  group,  ethnicity,  religious  denomination,  mother 
tongue  and  education  (Surra,  1991).  In  the  study  of  marital  patterns  among  the 
Taiwanese,  Chang  and  Wang  (1983)  point  out  that  though  arranged  marriages  have  been 
abandoned  as  the  sign  of  backwardness,  class-based  homogamy  is  still  significant 
because  of  similar  values  and  greater  opportunities  for  social  interactions. 

The  insistence  on  non-exchange-based  marriage  is  arguably  the  “sincere  fiction” 
shared  among  the  bourgeois  class.  “Sincere  fiction”  is  a concept  termed  by  Pierre 
Bourdieu  (1977)  by  extending  Marcel  Mauss's  discussion  of  “gift”  (1954).  Mauss  argues 
that  the  whole  idea  of  a “free  gift”  is  based  on  an  misunderstanding.  What  gifts  entail  are 
the  obligatory  returns  of  gifts,  which  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  social  solidarity.  A 
sincere  fiction  is  a collective  misrecognition,  which  disguises  the  social  processes  and 
obscures  power  relations  behind  any  cultural  beliefs  and  norms. 

Marriage  believed  to  be  the  result  of  pure  mutual  love  is  a fiction  that  ro- 
manticizes one's  attraction  as  natural  and  spiritual  instead  of  socially  situated.  This  fiction 
is  sincere  because  most  people  are  unaware  of  alternative  ways  of  understanding  marriage 
and  therefore  any  marriage  contradicting  the  belief  must  be  wrong  and  immoral.  The 
marital  fiction  obscures  the  social  base  of  one's  taste  and  attraction.  As  Bourdieu  (1984) 
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argues  in  Distinction:  A Social  Critique  of  the  Judgement  of  Taste,  taste  is  the  product  of 

upbringing  and  education,  rather  than  a gift  of  nature. 

A work  of  art  has  meaning  and  interest  only  for  someone  who  possesses  the 
cultural  competence,  that  is,  the  code,  into  which  it  is  coded.  The  conscious  or 
unconscious  implementation  of  explicit  or  implicit  schemes  of  perception  and 
appreciation  which  constitutes  pictorial  or  musical  culture  is  the  hidden  condition 
for  recognizing  the  styles  characteristic  of  a period,  a school  or  an  author,  and, 
more  generally,  for  the  familiarity  with  the  internal  logic  of  works  that  aesthetic 
enjoyment  presupposes  (ibid.  p.  2) 

Cultural  competence,  or  the  familiarity  with  the  coding  schemes,  are  closely  linked  to  the 
different  positions  in  social  space  and  bound  up  with  the  systems  of  dispositions 
characteristic  of  the  different  classes  and  class  fractions.  “To  the  socially  recognized 
hierarchy  of  the  arts,  and  within  each  of  them,  of  genres,  schools  or  periods,  corresponds 
a social  hierarchy  of  the  consumers”  (ibid.  p.l).  By  the  same  token,  taste  for  a marital 
partner  is  rooted  in  the  aesthetics  one  gradually  acquires  through  their  upbringing  and 
education.  That  is,  what  constitutes  a “marriageable”  person  are  the  social  values  that 
define  what  characteristics  are  favorable  or  vile.  However,  similar  with  aesthetics,  the 
taste  for  marital  partners  has  been  depoliticized,  that  is,  being  constructed  as  a natural 
affection  rather  than  associated  with  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  depoliticization 
of  taste  is  indeed  political  in  itself.  It  obscures  the  power  relations  and  consequently 
neutralize  resistance.  As  Bourdieu  (1993)  argues  in  “Concerning  the  Family  as  Realized 
Category,” 

...[B]ut  the  naturalization  of  social  arbitrary  has  the  effect  of  ignoring  the  fact  that, 
in  order  for  this  reality  called  family  to  be  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  social 
conditions  that  have  nothing  of  the  universal  and,  in  any  case,  are  not  uniformly 
distributed,  be  brought  together.  In  brief,  the  family  in  its  legitimate  definition  is  a 
privilege  that  is  instituted  as  universal  norm.  The  de  facto  privilege  implies  a 
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symbolic  privilege:  that  of  being  proper,  of  falling  within  the  norm,  in  order  to 
have  a symbolic  profit  of  normalcy.  Those  who  have  the  privilege  of  having  a true 
family  can  demand  it  all  without  having  to  ask  about  conditions  (for  example,  a 
certain  income,  an  apartment,  etc.)  of  the  universalization  of  the  access  to  what 
they  demand  universally. 

This  dissertation  aims  at  re-politicizing  taste  for  marriage,  by  looking  at  how  the 
ideals  and  behaviors  of  marriage  are  linked  to  the  different  positions  in  the  social  space: 
class,  ethnicity  and  gender.  The  transnational  marriages  which  are  seen  by  the 
mainstream  discourse  as  vulgar,  are  understood  in  this  dissertation  as  closely  linked  to  the 
international  as  well  as  domestic  stratification  of  class,  ethnicity  and  gender.  However, 
the  subjects  are  not  completely  determined  by  the  structures.  The  transnational  marriages 
are  also  understood  as  the  resistance  of  the  currently  marginalized  Indonesian  women  and 
Taiwanese  men.  The  transnational  marriages  for  them  are  part  of  their  struggles  for  ways 
out  by  exchanging  what  they  have  for  what  they  have  not. 

The  public  discourse  of  denying  marriages  explicitly  based  on  exchange  as  lower, 
vulgar,  venal  and  servile  implies  an  affirmation  of  the  superiority  of  those  who  define 
themselves  as  being  satisfied  only  with  the  sublimated,  refined,  disinterested,  gratuitous, 
distinguished  pleasures  forever  closed  to  the  profane. 

Marriage:  A Family  Business 

In  addition  to  the  belief  of  marriage  as  pure  love,  the  bourgeois  sincere  fiction  of 
marriage  dictates  that  marriage  is  merely  a matter  for  the  couple.  The  idea  of  marriage  as 
exclusive  to  the  couple  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  individualistic  ideology  shared  by  the 
bourgeois  class.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Four,  the  subjects  in  the  international  marriages, 
who  mostly  are  from  working-  and  farming-  class,  consider  their  marriages  as  the  act  for 
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the  benefits  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  following,  I will  further  analyze 
the  process  of  their  marriages  which  involve  more  than  the  couple.  It  is  indeed  a family 
business.  Moreover,  the  collectivistic  nature  of  marriage  suggests  that  the  idea  of 
individualistic  marriage  and  the  isolation  of  family  matters  are  the  catalyst  of  family 
violence,  rather  than  indicators  of  emancipation,  as  much  mainstream  feminist  discourse 
implies. 

The  Process  of  Match-making  or  Exchange 

The  transnational  marriages  between  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men 
revive  the  traditional  match-making  ceremonies.  These  ritual  events  are  collective 
processes  in  which  the  agent  is  never  the  isolated  individual.  For  example,  Ching-Shen, 
who  needed  to  care  for  his  parents,  told  stories  about  his  experiences  in  finding  a wife  in 
Indonesia.  He  was  introduced  by  an  Indonesian  match-maker  to  a woman  named  Hsiu- 
Fe.  He  went  to  the  Hsiu-Fe's  home  for  a match-making  meeting  with  her  parents,  grand 
uncle  and  grand  aunt.  The  next  day,  Hsiu-Fe's  uncle  requested  to  see  Ching-Shen,  so  he 
could  also  participate  in  the  decision  of  her  marriage.  A couple  of  days  later,  Ching-Shen 
and  Hsiu-Fe  were  discussing  the  date  for  their  engagement.  Hsiu-Fe  asked  Ching-Shen  to 
write  a "contract"  with  information  about  his  job  and  family  background.  If  she  finds  out 
the  reality  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  stated  in  the  contract,  she  will  go  back  to 
Indonesia.  The  idea  of  a written  contract  was  from  Hsiu-Fe's  family,  mainly  her  parents, 
uncle,  grand  uncle  and  grand  aunt.  Ching-Shen  refused  to  write  the  contract  and,  thus, 
Hsiu-Fe's  family  turned  down  the  marriage  proposal.  The  decision  of  Hsiu-Fe's  marriage 
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to  Ching-Shen  was  the  result  of  collective  participation  including  Hsiu-Fe,  her  parents 
and  other  relatives. 

Similarly,  Min-Chen's  marriage  to  Fen-Yi  involved  several  family  members  on 
both  sides.  Min-Chen  s father  accompanied  him  to  Jakarta  for  match-making  meetings. 
Though  Min-Chen  was  present,  his  father  did  all  the  talking  and  negotiation  in  the 
meetings.  Fen-Yi  was  introduced  to  Min-Chen  by  his  brother-in-law.  As  Min-Chen’s 
father,  Mr.  Chang,  recalled: 

My  son  is  physically  worse  than  other  normal  men.  I can't  ask  for  too  much. 
Girls  with  too  many  good  qualities  will  not  like  my  son.  I grow  bananas  and  raise 
pigs.  One  to  two  millions  [Taiwanese  dollars]  a year  are  no  problems.  We  make 
more  than  people  depending  on  fixed  salary.  My  son  [Min-Chen]  worked  at 
factory  before,  so  he  is  no  dummy.  When  Mr.  Chou  [the  match-maker  in 
Indonesia]  came  to  Taiwan,  I asked  him  to  visit  my  home  to  show  him  my  family 
environment.  He  could  not  promise  anything.  But  he  arranged  three  girls  when  I 
got  there.  The  first  two  are  too  talkative.  The  third  one  [Fen-Yi]  was  quiet.  The 
next  day,  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  came.  We  went  to  a private  room  to  talk.  I 
purposefully  only  wore  a vest  to  show  them  my  healthy  and  strong  body.  I 
wanted  to  prove  that  my  son  suffered  from  a high  fever  as  a baby.  It  is  not  at  all 
genetic.  I told  them  that  she  [Fen-Yi]  does  not  need  to  worry.  If  she  is  willing  to 
marry  my  son,  I will  treat  her  as  my  own  daughter.  After  all,  I only  have  one 
daughter. 

Fen-Yi's  brother-in-law  then  negotiated  with  Mr.  Chang  regarding  the  future  of  Fen-Yi's 
son.  Fen-Yi  did  not  say  yes  or  no  to  marry  Min-Chen.  According  to  Fen-Yi,  after 
returning  from  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Chang,  she  had  a talk  with  her  sister  and  brother-in- 
law. 


We  went  home  and  talked.  I wasn't  sure  if  I should  marry  him.  My  sister  and 
brother-in-law  said  that  though  Min-Cen  has  some  physical  problems,  he  looks 
very  kind  and  honest.  Mr.  Chang  also  looks  very  sincere.  My  sister  told  me  the 
situation  I am  in  [having  an  illegitimate  son]  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  find  a 
good  husband.  I knew  it,  too.  My  brother-in-law  also  thought  that  it  was  not  a 
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bad  idea  to  marry  him.  So  I decided  to  marry  Min-Chen  and  I told  his  father  the 

next  day. 

To  sum  up,  the  process  of  decision-making  is  indeed  a collective  participation  of  many 
people  involved.  Though  the  final  words  may  come  directly  from  particular  individuals, 
it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  isolated  individuals  are  the  agents. 
Exchange  after  Marriage 

Most  researchers  view  exchange  after  marriage  as  a “restricted”  exchange 
between  the  two  spouses.  Levi-Strauss  defined  restricted  exchange  as  “any  system  which 
effectively  or  functionally  divides  the  group  into  a certain  number  of  pairs  of  exchange 
units  so  that,  for  any  one  pair  X-Y  there  is  a reciprocal  relationship”  (Leevi-Strauss, 
1969:  146).  This  system  of  exchange  “can  operate  mechanisms  of  reciprocity  only 
between  partners  or  between  partners  in  multiples  of  two”  (ibid.:  178).  However,  most 
scholars  interpret  Levi-Strauss's  conception  of  “dividing  the  group  into  a certain  number 
of  pairs”  as  two  persons.  That  is,  the  idea  of  “partners”  is  limited  to  individuals  rather 
than  including  the  groups.  For  example,  Scanzoni  and  Marsiglio  (1993)  define  restricted 
exchanges  as  “usually  limited  to  two  persons.”  Studies  on  restricted  exchanges  such  as 
“erotic  friendship”  (Gravenhorst,  1988)  and  “sexually  bonded  primary  relationship” 
(Scanzoni  et.  al.,  1989)  mainly  focus  on  the  exchanges  between  the  two  partners. 
Accordingly,  the  assumption  of  the  research  is  an  individualistic  agency.  However,  the 
following  narrative  about  the  marriage  between  a Chinese-Indonesian  woman  and  a Tai- 
wanese man,  Fen-Yi  and  Min-Chen,  illustrates  how  the  seemingly  individualistic 
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restricted  exchanges  between  wife  and  husband  are  actually  exchanges  between  two 
groups  instead  of  two  individuals. 

As  described  earlier,  negotiations  were  made  between  Min-Chen's  and  Fen-Yi's 

families.  According  to  Fen-Yi,  in  return  for  her  marrying  Min-Chen,  his  family  agreed  to 

send  monthly  support  to  Fen-Yi's  sister  as  child  support  for  her  son.  However,  Min- 

Chen's  father  denied  the  agreement.  According  to  him,  the  agreement  made  between  him 

and  Fen-Yi's  brother-in-law  was  that  he  gave  him  the  “dowry,”  which  already  included 

the  child  support.  Out  of  anger  and  frustration,  Fen-Yi  punished  Min-Chin's  family  by 

refusing  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  Min-Chen. 

Min-Chen  has  been  very  nice  and  sweet  to  me.  But  I am  very  angry  at  his 
parents,  especially  his  father.  I eat  well  and  dress  well  here,  but  my  son  is  not 
getting  money.  I can't  ask  Min-Chen  for  money  because  he  has  none.  I know 
they  want  me  to  have  a son  for  them,  but  I won't  unless  they  send  money  to  my 
sister. 

Her  punishment  is  not  intended  for  Min-Chen  personally  but  for  the  family  to  which  he 

belongs.  As  Fen-Yi  continued  protesting,  Min-Chen's  father  began  to  change  his  mind, 

because  he  was  afraid  that  his  responsibility  as  a parent  would  not  be  fulfilled. 

I can  swear  that  my  agreement  with  her  brother-in-law  is  not  monthly  support  but 
the  good  amount  of  dowry.  I don't  know  what  exactly  is  going  wrong.  Maybe  it 
is  because  I don't  speak  Indonesian  while  her  brother-in-law  does  not  speak 
Chinese  very  well.  So  we  asked  Mr.  Chou  [the  Indonesian  match-maker]  to 
translate  between  us.  Probably  something  went  wrong  in  the  translation.  But  she 
is  very  determined  that  I should  send  money  or  she  will  not  sleep  with  my  son. 
You  know,  that  is  very  cruel.  That's  a lot  of  money  for  me  to  send  every  month. 
But  what  choice  do  I have?  If  you  can't  hand  on  to  generations,  marriage  does  not 
mean  anything.  What  can  I do  as  a father  other  than  sending  money?  Lots  of 
money! 
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Thus,  the  two  parties  involved  in  the  restricted  exchange  are  indeed  two  groups:  Min- 
Chen's  family  and  Fen-Yi's  family.  In  the  case  illustrated  above,  the  partners  are  acting 
as  the  representatives  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong  to,  rather  than  as  the  self- 
interested  individuals.  Accordingly,  members  of  group  A have  claims  on  members  of  B 
(and  vice  versa)  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  members  of  other  groups.  For  example,  Fen- 
Yi,  the  member  of  A,  can  only  claim  the  money  support  of  Min-Chen  or  his  parents, 
members  of  B.  If  the  claims  are  not  fulfilled,  Fen-Yi  and  any  member  in  her  group  could 
exert  punishments  on  Min-Chen  and  his  family.  For  instance,  six  months  after  marriage, 
Fen-Yi  had  to  go  back  Indonesia  because  of  immigration  regulations.  She  did  not  call 
Min-Chen  from  Indonesia,  nor  did  she  answer  his  phone  calls.  Min-Chen  asked  Fen-Yi's 
sister  and  brother-in-law  where  Fen-Yi  was.  They  replied,  “We  don't  know.  Her  son  is 
starving  here.  You  have  to  feed  him  before  you  can  talk  to  Fen-Yi.” 

The  cases  analyzed  above  represent  what  Ekeh  (1974)  called  “the  group-focused 
net  generalized  exchange.”  According  to  Ekeh,  individuals  involved  in  group-focused  net 
generalized  exchange  “successively  give  to  the  group  as  a unit  and  then  gain  back  as  part 
of  the  group  from  each  of  the  unit  members.”  (ibid.:53)  Hence  it  operates  as  follows:  A— 
>BCDE;  B— >ACDE;  C— >ABDE;  D— >ABCE;  and  E— >ABCD.  In  net  generalized 
exchange  the  group  exists  as  an  entity  and  opposed  to  the  individuals.  The  individual  has 
certain  duties  to  the  group  and  his/her  rights  are  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  group.  The  group  as  such  has  certain  rights  and  duties  (Ekeh,  1974:  54). 
For  example,  the  Taiwanese  men's  duties  to  marry  and  have  descendants  are  their 
responsibility  for  the  group,  the  collective  genealogy,  rather  than  the  individual  family 
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members  or  ancestors.  Furthermore,  those  who  benefit  the  group,  the  collective  ancestry, 
cannot  press  their  claims  for  a return  against  individual  members  of  the  group,  neither 
parents  nor  siblings. 

Reverse  Collectivism 

One  might  argue  that  these  marriages  are  collective  only  because  the  they  are 

primarily  less-educated  and  thus  are  not  enlightened  by  the  idea  of  “individual  freedom.” 

An  alternative  way  for  understanding  individualism  is  what  might  be  termed  “reverse 

collectivism.”  For  instance,  in  another  study  I interviewed  several  Chinese-American 

college  students  regarding  how  they  choose  their  dating  partners  or  future  martial 

spouses.  One  common  response  is  that  it  is  purely  their  personal  decision.  When  asked  to 

elaborate  on  what  she  meant  by  personal  decision,  Tina  replied, 

Well,  it  is  my  [emphasized]  marriage.  No  one  can  influence  my  decision.  I am 
young,  well-educated,  liberated  woman.  I am  not  like  the  traditional  women,  you 
know,  like  my  parents'  or  grandparents'  generations,  who  don't  know  what  they 
want.  Sometimes,  my  parents  or  friends  would  say  something  about  how  they 
think  about  my  boyfriends.  It  bothers  me  sometimes.  But  I would  never  let  their 
opinions  get  in  my  way.  I am  an  independent  individual,  and  nobody  can  make 
decisions  for  me. 

The  idea  that  “I  am  not  like  the  traditional  women...”  signals  the  creation  of  a boundary 
between  the  self  and  the  other.  Self  is  established  through  the  construction  of  a 
contrasting  other.  Thus,  the  self  and  the  other  always  co-exist,  because  self  all  too  often  is 
defined  as  what  the  other  is  not. 

The  statement  "[M]y  parents  or  friends  would  say  something  about  how  they 
think  about  my  boyfriends.  It  bothers  me  sometimes..."  suggest  that  Tina's  “independent” 
and  “individual”  decision  is  far  from  being  detached  from  others  in  her  social  groups.  It  is 
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certainly  far  from  being  made  in  isolation.  On  the  contrary,  she  takes  the  others'  opinions 

into  account  in  making  her  “autonomous”  decision.  That  is,  she  is  making  an  effort  to  be 

unlike  the  traditional  women  by  not  letting  the  others  influence  herself.  Her  decision  is, 

ironically,  still  the  result  of  collective  participation,  including  her  parents  and  friends,  but 

only  the  direction  of  collectivity  is  reversed. 

Individualistic  Romance:  Liberation  or  Isolation? 

Feminist- inspired  women  and  men  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  family 

violence  that  the  “foreign  brides”  will  face.  They  generally  believe  that  these  husbands  of 

the  “foreign  brides”  are  not  highly-educated  and  therefore  must  be  more  patriarchal  and 

prone  to  violence.  Similarly,  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  education,  the  “foreign  brides”  are 

unaware  of  the  injustice  their  husbands  inflict  on  them.  As  Ms.  Chan  comments, 

From  a humanist  perspective,  these  marriages  are  definitely  wrong....  Why  these 
women  have  to  be  bought?  They  say  these  girls  are  more  obedient  and  willing  to 
do  hard  work.  They  [the  foreign  brides]  don't  know  your  language.  So  if  you  beat 
her  up,  she  will  just  do  the  work.  She  is  totally  controlled.  That's  all....  I believe 
the  Taiwanese  are  now  all  well-educated  and  we  have  the  idea  of  gender  equality. 
You  can  hardly  find  Taiwanese  doing  these  things  [wife  battering], 

A feminist  journalist  with  a master  degree  interviewed  me  for  her  interest  in 

writing  a special  report  on  the  “foreign  brides”  issues.  Her  primary  question  was  how 

serious  the  family  violence  was.  I asked  if  she  thinks  family  violence  is  unique  to  the 

foreign  brides.  She  elaborated  her  question, 

Of  course,  there  is  violence  in  urban  families.  But  I am  interested  in  how  they 
[foreign  brides]  perceive  family  violence.  You  know,  rural  women  or  less- 
educated  women  tend  to  view  husband's  abuse  as  an  act  out  of  love. 
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Her  assumption  of  the  prevalence  of  family  violence  in  rural  families  and  rural  women's 

tendency  to  romanticize  husband's  abuse  is  very  telling  of  the  mainstream  feminist  image 

of  the  urban/rural  contrast  as  the  equivalent  of  progressive/backward  dichotomy. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the  “foreign  brides”  are  very  aware  of  the 

possibility  of  family  violence.  As  mentioned  above,  most  of  the  transnational  marriages 

are  based  on  the  revival  of  traditional  match-making  meetings.  Match-making  requires  a 

strong  social  network,  which  in  turns  increases  the  sense  of  security  for  the  “foreign 

brides”  when  they  make  decisions.  A-Fen  explained  when  asked  if  she  took  family 

violence  into  account  in  her  decision  to  marry  a Taiwanese  man, 

My  husband  was  introduced  to  me  by  my  aunt.  She  knows  a friend  of  my 
husband.  I trust  my  aunt.  So  I think  he  would  be  o.k. 

A-Fen,  like  many  other  Indonesian  women,  told  me  what  they  thought  about  family 

violence  when  they  were  considering  the  marriage  with  a Taiwanese  man, 

Yeah.  I heard  about  it.  But  you  can  find  abusive  husbands  everywhere.  I am  not 
afraid.  Because  if  he  beats  me  up,  I can  always  run  away.  After  all,  the  visa 
requires  me  to  leave  Taiwan  after  six  months.  If  he  doesn't  treat  me  well,  I will 
not  come  back  and  Indonesia  is  so  huge  that  he  will  never  find  me. 

Therefore,  the  “foreign  brides”  are  by  no  means  passive  and  helpless  victims  as  the 
feminists  want  to  believe.  They  have  their  own  ways  of  resistance.  “Running-away”  has 
been  portrayed  by  the  male-centered  media  and  the  governmental  agencies  as  the  proof  of 
the  evil  essence  of  “foreign  brides,”  while  the  feminists  view  it  as  an  desperate  act  out  of 
the  utmost  sexual  exploitation.  An  alternative  feminist  perspective,  which  does  not  as- 
sume women  as  passive  victims  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  the  “enlightened”  sisters, 
suggests  that  these  women  are  conscious  of  their  disadvantaged  status  and  potential 
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resistance  strategies.  That  is,  “running-away”  is  understood  as  the  “underdog  strategy” 
(Miller,  1993). 

Another  underdog  strategy  that  many  “foreign  brides”  and  other  women  employ  is 
“gossip.”  As  described  earlier,  marriage  involves  collective  participation  of  many  family 
members.  In  addition  to  the  kins,  neighbors  and  the  match-makers  are  also  involved. 
Even  the  family  of  the  match-makers  have  a role  in  the  marriage.  For  example,  Brother 
Chi-Wen  is  the  matchmaker  of  many  of  the  “foreign  brides”  I interviewed.  Brother  Chi- 
Wen's  tobacco  house,  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  family  stopped  growing 
tobacco  leaves,  has  become  the  gathering  place  for  the  Taiwanese  men  and  the 
Indonesian  women.  At  the  gatherings.  Brother  Chi-Wen's  wife  and  parents  are  all  present 
not  only  to  help  encourage  the  Taiwanese  bachelors  to  go  to  Indonesia,  but  also  to  act  as 
mediators  in  family  crises.  Hui-Lin,  for  instance,  was  upset  with  her  husband,  Fu-Guo, 
for  his  gambling  habit.  Instead  of  confronting  him,  she  privately  told  Brother  Chi-Wen's 
wife,  who  then  informed  Brother  Chi-Wen  of  this  potential  crisis.  Brother  Chi-Wen  then 
reported  to  Uncle  Tu-Mo,  Fu-Guo's  father,  who  then  keeps  an  eye  on  his  son's 
misdemeanor.  Via  the  subtle  strategy,  Hui-Lin  artfully  imposes  social  pressure  on  her 
husband,  who  cannot  help  but  behave  himself  accordingly.  Once  Hui-Lin  and  Fu-Guo 
came  to  visit  me,  I asked  how  they  felt  about  married  life.  Fu-Guo  smiled  and  said, 

She  is  very  smart.  I am  totally  under  her  control.  Everyone  around  likes  her  so 

much  and  they  all  keep  an  eye  on  me  for  her.... 
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Hui-Lin  did  not  let  go  any  opportunity  to  form  her  alliance:  “Hsia,  Fu-Guo  likes  to 
gamble  and  drinks  too  much,”  said  Hui-Lin  with  a bashful  smile.  She  then  winked  at  me 
hinting  me  to  scold  Fu-Guo. 

The  alliance  with  other  women  and  the  “tips”  exchanged  among  them  are  also 
important  strategies.  Brother  Chi-Wen's  wife  often  tells  the  young  “foreign  brides”  the 
tactics  of  “manipulating”  husbands  from  her  own  experience  and  that  of  other  older 
women.  Control  of  family  budget  is  among  the  most  commonly  shared  strategies. 

However,  these  “behind  scene”  strategies  have  been  understood  as  the  sign  of 
women's  oppression  and  their  desperation.  As  Miller  (1993)  points  out,  claim-making 
styles  are  systematically  related  to  power.  Male  discourses  of  rationality  and  generality  in 
the  public  sphere  become  the  privileged  standard  of  serious  political  exchange,  against 
which  the  female,  home-centered,  personal,  and  anecdotal  exchange  would  come  to  be 
discredited  as  “nothing  but  gossip,”  i.e.,  not  “real”  contest  of  viewpoints,  no  “real” 
expression  of  moral  stances,  no  “real”  negotiation  of  troubles  (p.  365).  By  defining 
women's  resisting  strategies  as  “gossip,”  women's  voices  are  constantly  silenced.  The 
subtle  styles  of  women's  claim-making  are  the  products  of  their  marginalized  status. 
Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  marginalized  they  are,  they  are  constantly  making  claims 
and  resisting.  Mainstream  feminists'  ignorance  of  women's  artful  resistance  has  ironically 
reinforced  the  image  of  women  as  a fragile  and  helpless  creature,  which  in  turn  serves  to 
elevate  themselves  as  the  saviors  of  women  from  oppression. 

Mainstream  feminist  insistence  on  individualism  as  the  ultimate  liberation  may 
ironically  be  detrimental  to  women.  As  discussed  above,  social  networks  have  been 
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crucial  for  the  survival  of  the  “foreign  brides.”  Family  violence,  the  major  concern  for 
many  feminists,  is  especially  dangerous  for  women  in  isolation,  yet  women  in  rural  areas 
where  the  social  network  remains  tight,  have  easy  access  to  help  when  they  face  violence. 
Unlike  in  urban  areas  where  family  matters  are  viewed  as  private,  rural  people  deal  with 
family  crises  collectively,  which  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instance.  Brother 
Chi-Wen's  match-making  business  had  gone  bad  since  many  “foreign  brides”  and  their 
husbands  started  their  own  business.  The  marital  life  between  Brother  Chi-Wen  and  his 
wife  had  accordingly  gone  down  hill  as  family  finance  deteriorated.  Arguments  and 
fights  were  frequent  and  they  were  no  secrete  to  the  kin  and  the  neighbors.  Brother  Chi- 
Wen's  wife  went  out  of  her  way  to  tell  everyone  that  she  was  hit  by  her  husband  and  ran 
to  her  sister's  home  threatening  not  to  go  home  ever.  In  the  mean  time,  Brother  Chi-Wen 
asked  the  kin  and  the  neighbors  for  mediation.  He  asked  them  to  talk  to  his  wife  into 
forgiving  him  and  returning  to  home.  The  crisis  was  eventually  solved  collectively  and 
the  future  violence  is  more  easily  prevented  since  the  kin  and  the  neighbors  are  all  aware 
of  potential  problems. 

When  individualism  leads  to  isolation,  women  have  to  deal  with  oppression  on 
their  own.  The  horror  stories  about  mail-order  brides  (e.g.  de  Stoop,  1994)  tells  us  that 
isolation  is  especially  dangerous  to  women  experiencing  family  violence.  Individualism 
is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  salvation  of  women's  oppression.  As  del  Rosario  (1994) 
points  out,  the  self-claimed  feminists'  intended  “help”  for  the  mail-order  brides  often 
work  against  the  mail-order  brides'  best  interest.  For  example,  as  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  some  feminists  believe  that  any  service  for  the  “foreign  brides” 
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serve  to  perpetuate  patriarchy.  I contacted  a few  leading  feminist  organizations  in  Taiwan 
hoping  to  hold  a public  hearing  for  the  welfare  of  the  “foreign  brides.”  One  of  the 
feminists  told  me  that  the  consensus  in  her  group  was  to  make  an  effort  to  send  the 
“foreign  brides”  back  to  their  home  countries.  The  rationale  was  that  they  believe  that 
their  marriages  are  purely  trade  marriages,  a patriarchal  act  of  treating  women's  bodies  as 
commodities.  While  agreeing  with  them  in  terms  of  that  the  “foreign  brides”  are 
commodified,  I do  not  believe  it  is  for  their  best  interests  to  send  them  back,  knowing 
their  struggles  out  of  poverty  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  families. 

Selfing  and  Othering 

This  dissertation  does  not  try  to  romanticize  the  transnational  marriages  between 
the  marginalized  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men.  The  point  being  made  is  that 
their  marriages  are  no  less  moral  than  others.  The  mother  of  a foreign  bride  remarked, 
when  asked  if  she  felt  sad  about  her  daughter  marrying  to  someone  in  a country  so  far 
away: 

No  matter  where  you  marry  to,  women  always  have  to  marry  out  (emphasized). 
No  matter  where  you  go,  it  is  not  your  own  family.  I just  hope  my  daughter  can 
marry  a good  man,  so  her  children  will  not  be  as  poor  as  she  was.  So  they  can 
have  money  to  go  to  schools. 

This  old  “traditional”  woman's  statement  enlightens  me  with  an  alternative  feminist 
thought:  Just  like  any  other  women  in  patrilineal  societies,  the  “foreign  brides”  have  to 
face  the  marriage,  that  forces  them  to  leave  their  natal  family  for  a new  and  strange  one. 
At  the  workshops,  Chi-Mei  held  her  tears  in  the  eyes,  tremblingly  told  us  her  feeling 


when  she  left  home: 
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When  I left  Singkawang,  I heard  sea  gulls  crying  and  the  steamship  whistling.  My 
heart  was  tom.  When  I got  to  the  airport,  I saw  other  girls  who  were  also  going  to 
Taiwan.  Their  parents  were  telling  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I really 
wanted  to  go  home  immediately.  I was  thinking  about  the  far  and  strange  place, 
Taiwan,  knowing  that  I didn't  know  the  language.  I was  even  more  confused. 

The  problems  and  confusion  that  all  women  have  to  face  in  marriage  are  exactly  what  the 

“foreign  brides”  have  to  confront.  However,  compared  to  the  Taiwanese  women,  or  any 

other  women  who  do  not  have  to  marry  abroad,  “foreign  brides”  have  to  face  more 

isolation  and  discrimination.  As  Bourdieu  (1993)  suggests,  the  family  and  marriage  play 

a determining  role  in  upholding  the  social  order,  in  the  not  just  biological  but  also  social 

reproduction.  The  transnational  marriages  of  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men  are 

situated  in  an  international  hierarchy  and  domestic  class,  ethnic  and  gender  stratifications. 

In  addition  to  the  anxiety  that  all  women  have  to  face  in  their  marriages,  the  “foreign 

brides”  confront  explicit  xenophobia  of  the  Taiwanese.  In  short,  they  are  considered  the 

outsiders,  the  “inferior  other.” 

The  Inferior  Other 

“Othering”  is  apparent  in  all  forms  of  construction  of  the  “foreign  brides” 
phenomenon.  The  public  rhetoric  manifested  in  the  official  and  media  narratives  has  con- 
structed those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  as  “inferior  other,”  who  are 
portrayed  as  imposing  negative  impacts  on  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  transnational 
marriages  have  been  defined  as  the  vulgar  unions  of  poorly  educated  man  and  woman. 
Their  children  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  future  decline  of  Taiwan's  population 
quality.  Officials  and  journalists  propose  their  prophetical  warning:  This  inferior 
population  will  surely  have  negative  impacts  on  our  future  population  quality. 
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This  elitist  construction  of  the  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men  as  “inferior 
population”  is  particularly  ironic  when  compared  with  the  construction  of  Taiwanese 
ancestors  who  migrated  from  Mainland  China.  Stories  are  told  through  generations  that 
the  Taiwanese  ancestors  were  the  brave  and  diligent  frontiers  who  made  their  dreams 
come  true  in  Formosa.  These  admired  settlers  were  mostly  from  the  bottom  of  social 
stratification,  who  left  their  homeland  out  of  poverty  and  warfare.  Similar  to  the  Tai- 
wanese settlers,  the  Indonesian  women  and  Taiwanese  men  are  also  the  marginalized 
people  struggling  for  ways  out.  Interestingly,  they  are  despised  as  “inferior  population” 
whereas  the  settlers  are  worshiped  as  the  heros.  The  fundamental  differences  between  the 
reality  construction  of  the  Taiwanese  ancestors  and  the  “foreign  brides”  are  derived  from 
the  different  positions  the  constructors  situate  themselves.  The  Taiwanese  construct  the 
heroic  stories  of  their  ancestors  as  they  situate  themselves  in  the  “we”  circle  with  the 
ancestors.  Contrarily,  the  “foreign  brides”  and  their  husbands  are  constructed  as  immoral 
and  vulgar  as  the  Taiwanese  perceive  themselves  in  the  circle  opposite  to  “them,”  the 
“other.” 

The  Superior  Self 

“Selfing”  is  simultaneously  in  process  with  “othering.”  The  portrayal  of  the 
“other”  reflects  everything  that  the  self  believes  he/she  is  not  (Takaki,  1990).  The  psycho- 
logical effect  of  “othering”  is  seeing  in  others  characteristics  we  cannot  admit  we  have  in 
ourselves.  As  Feagin  and  Vera  (1995)  suggest,  studies  have  neglected  the  powerful 
psychological  effects  on  the  “White  self’  as  the  Whites  portray  the  other  ethnic  groups  as 
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inferior.  We  need  to  look  at  what  the  “self’  has  accomplished  as  the  “other”  is 
constructed. 

By  constructing  the  “foreign  brides”  and  their  husbands  as  the  “inferior  other,”  the 
media  construct  the  rest  of  the  population,  including  the  media  workers  themselves,  as  the 
“superior  self’  who  are  in  the  crisis  of  being  deteriorated  by  the  “inferior  other.” 
Similarly,  the  officials  dealing  with  those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages 
construct  their  clients  as  inferior  whereas  themselves  are  portrayed  as  superior  who  suffer 
from  serving  them. 

By  constructing  an  “other”  as  the  evil-doer  and  the  “self’  as  the  victim,  one 
relieves  the  “self’  from  the  anxiety  of  experiencing  “social  problems”  by  finding  out  the 
causes  of  the  problems.  Moreover,  by  attributing  social  problems  to  the  immoral  essence 
of  some  “individuals,”  an  “inferior  other,”  one  can  exempt  the  “self’  from  the  guilt  of 
participating  in  the  “social”  ill.  Therefore,  the  advantageous  class,  ethnicity  and  gender 
can  ignore  how  their  “individual  success”  is  based  on  the  systematic  marginalization  of 
certain  groups  of  people.  That  is,  how  the  individual  achievements  are  closely  linked  to 
different  positions  in  social  space  and  social  relations.  Moreover,  while  the  individualistic 
approach  to  “social  problems”  neglects  the  social  base  of  individual  success  and  failure, 
those  who  attribute  “social  problems”  to  structural  factors  tend  to  exempt  themselves 
from  being  criticized  within  the  very  same  structure  they  examine.  These  “objective” 
structural  analyses  tend  to  position  the  researchers  as  the  almighty  knowers  of  what  is 
"really"  going  on.  It  leads  to  the  Messiah  complex,  in  which  the  researchers  implicitly 
privilege  themselves  as  the  saviors  of  the  helpless  victims. 
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Selfing  and  Othering  among  the  '"Oppressed” 

Chapter  Four  has  shown  how  those  involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  resent 

being  constructed  as  the  inferior.  They  artfully  construct  themselves  as  the  “victims”  of 

the  social  problems,  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  construction  of  them  as  the  “cause”  of 

social  problems.  However,  the  victim  consciousness  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 

solidarity  among  the  “foreign  brides”  and  their  husbands.  In  spite  of  the  strong  significant 

resentment  towards  the  official  and  media  construction,  their  self-identity  construction  is 

very  often  based  on  constructing  an  inferior  other.  They  are  apparently  familiar  with  what 

the  public  thinks  of  their  transnational  marriages.  When  asked  about  their  decision  to 

marry,  many  of  them  mentioned  that  the  public  impression  of  the  characteristics  of  those 

involved  in  the  transnational  marriages  is  correct,  but  they  are  the  exception.  Shi-Min, 

who  married  a wife  with  a master  degree,  for  example,  stated, 

Most  of  them  are  disabled.  Many  of  them  are  even  alcoholic!  What  kind  of  girls 
will  marry  them?  Many  of  them  (girls)  soon  regret.  The  cases  you  hear  about 
Indonesian  girls  running  away,  are  those  types.  My  case  is  not  the  same.  I had 
many  girlfriends  before.  But  at  that  time,  I did  not  think  about  marriage,  just 
playing.  And  then  I am  too  old  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a wife. 

Ching-Shen,  who  was  a polio  sufferer,  also  constructed  himself  as  the  exception  of  the 

“typical”  Taiwanese  men  who  marry  “foreign  brides.” 

Most  of  those  who  marry  foreign  brides  are  dumb  or  mentally  ill.  My  leg  is  not 
good,  but  I am  normal.  Can  you  imagine  marrying  a nut?  Of  course  their 
marriages  are  problematic. 

Min-Chen,  whose  brain  was  slightly  damaged  when  he  suffered  from  high  fever  as  a 


baby,  has  a similar  selfing  process: 
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They  say  I am  slow.  But  I am  not  a total  moron.  I am  not  like  them  who  drinks 

and  beat  up  their  wives.  I treat  my  wife  very  well. 

The  involved  Taiwanese  men  and  Indonesian  women  also  construct  the  other'  involved 
men  and  women  as  “inferior  other”  and  they  themselves  are  the  “exception”  of  what  the 
public  rhetoric  portrays. 

The  Perpetuation  of  Social  Inequalities 

As  discussed  above,  the  common  work  of  self-identity  construction  is  built  on  the 
construction  of  the  “others”  as  inferior.  This  hierarchical  construction  of  “self’  and 
“other”  serves  to  perpetuate  the  structure  of  inequalities.  As  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapters,  the  transnational  marriages  are  rooted  in  the  international  and  domestic 
hierarchical  social  relations.  However,  by  imposing  the  “self’  as  superior  to  the  “other,” 
who  are  attributed  to  the  cause  of  all  problems,  the  structure  of  inequalities  remain 
unquestioned.  The  officials  and  the  media  describe  and  prescribe  the  Indonesian  women 
and  the  Taiwanese  men  as  the  inferior  individuals  who  do  not  try  hard  enough  to  catch  up 
the  social  progression,  rather  than  as  being  left  behind  by  the  hierarchical  developmental 
process  that  we  all  have  participated  in.  The  Indonesian  women  and  the  Taiwanese  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  construct  themselves  as  the  exception  from  the  “typical”  evil- 
doers, rather  than  fundamentally  negate  the  dominant  construction.  “Othering,” 
therefore,  not  only  justifies  the  privilege  that  certain  groups  of  people  have  enjoyed  and 
taken  for  granted,  but  also  pacifies  the  frustration  with  confronting  the  privileged. 
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Betweenness:  the  Synthesis  of  Sameness  and  Differences 

Certainly,  every  individual  has  a unique  biography  but  the  individuals  are  never 
isolated  creatures.  Our  artful  representations  and  actions  have  social  basis.  However,  in 
the  dominant  discourse,  “differences”  are  the  “gaze,”  that  catch  our  attention.  For 
example,  laborers  in  the  "first"  world  do  not  identify  themselves  with  foreign  laborers 
from  the  “third”  world  by  their  common  blue-collar  status.  Rather,  the  gaze  is  on  their 
“inferior”  nationality  and  their  “evil”  intention  to  take  over  their  jobs.  Therefore,  the 
surviving  strategies  of  multinational  corporations  to  constantly  hunt  for  the  cheapest  labor 
power  world-wide  to  exploit  remains  unchallenged. 

This  dissertation  proposes  that  the  hierarchical  self/other  boundary  is  foundation 
of  the  reproduction  of  social  order.  “Betweenness”  is  the  way  to  break  away  the  circle  of 
perpetuation.  To  take  feminist  discourse  for  example,  many  early  dominant  feminists 
argued  that  “sisterhood”  was  the  fundamental  resisting  strategy  against  patriarchy.  This 
discourse  dichotomized  the  world  into  men  vs.  women.  The  “sameness”  among  women 
was  emphasized,  while  any  concern  regarding  the  differences  among  women  was 
considered  a threat  to  women's  solidarity.  Recently,  minority  feminists  have  criticized 
the  white-centered  ideology  behind  the  “sameness”  discourse  by  emphasizing  the 
“differences”  and  power  relationship  among  the  women.  However,  ironically,  the  recent 
minority  feminists  have  the  tendency  to  portray  the  minority  cultures  as  superior  to  the 
white  cultures.  For  example,  del  Rosario  (1994)  argues  that  the  indigenous  culture  in  the 
Philippines  is  egalitarian  and  the  Western  culture  is  the  evil-doer.  Much  Afro-centric 
discourse  has  present  African  cultures  as  the  ideal  of  egalitarianism,  as  opposed  to  the 
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evil  white  European  cultures.  This  tendency  has  been  termed  as  “reverse  orientalism” 
(Abu-Lughod,  1993),  which  reverses  rather  than  fundamentally  challenges  the 
hierarchical  structure  of  othering.  It  starts  with  challenging  the  process  of  creating  the 
“inferior  other,”  yet  ironically  buys  into  the  othering  structure. 

Self  and  other  boundary  is  inevitable.  The  second  we  write  or  speak  the  words 
such  as  “we”  and  “they,”  the  boundary  is  established.  However,  boundary  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  hierarchy.  The  ancient  Chinese  philosophy  of  the  Ying  and  Yang 
provides  an  alternative  model  in  which  self  and  other  are  within  each  other  in  a circle, 
rather  than  in  a hierarchy.  In  the  Ying  and  Yang  circular  model,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
“connectedness”  rather  than  the  differences,  between  the  self  and  the  other.  That  is,  the 
gaze  is  on  how  one  can  see  the  self  within  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  For  example,  though 
a white  female  has  no  personal  experiences  as  a black  man,  she  could  relate  to  him  by  her 
experiences  as  a woman.  Racism  and  sexism  might  not  look  the  same  on  the  surface,  but 
the  frustration  and  the  struggle  for  dignity  are  similar,  if  we  look  at  the  connectedness, 
the  betweenness,  of  our  experience. 

Writing  as  Othering 

I discussed  in  the  Introduction  that  the  conventional  academic  writing  serves  to 
construct  the  researched  subjects  as  “inferior  other.”  To  minimize  the  “othering”  effect  of 
research  writing,  I treat  my  own  biography  as  the  primary  data,  and  I analyze  the 
“betweenness”  of  myself  and  the  researched  subjects.  Much  recent  liberal  discourse  has 
argued  that  the  researchers  should  give  voice  to  the  marginalized  population.  With  all  hu- 
manist intention,  these  researchers  designate  themselves  the  privilege  to  own  the  rights  to 
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speak  for  others,  who  are  therefore  implicitly  portrayed  as  passive  victims.  The  subjects 
have  always  had  voices  and  they  talk  back,  although  their  voices  have  often  been 
silenced.  No  matter  how  empathetic  we  want  to  be,  we  can  only  speak  from  our 
respective  positions.  Instead  of  neutralizing  and  objectifying  our  own  "gaze,"  I propose  to 
make  them  explicit  and  thus  make  ourselves  vulnerable  waiting  for  the  subjects' 
interrogation. 

One  of  my  personal  experience  can  be  illustrative  of  the  vulnerability  of  making 
the  researcher's  position  explicit.  I translated  part  of  the  Introduction  into  Chinese  and 
published  it  in  a major  Taiwanese  newspaper.  It  has  received  much  attention.  The 
American  anthropologist  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  was  used  as  an  example  to 
illustrate  how  academia  has  treated  the  subjects  as  objects  and  how  the  subjects  would 
talk  back.  A few  days  after  my  article  was  published,  an  international  conference  was 
held  in  Taiwan  on  the  Development  of  Anthropological  Studies  in  Taiwan.  A Taiwanese 
anthropologist  quoted  me  in  his  critical  presentation  on  the  exploitative  relationship 
between  the  anthropologists  and  the  community  they  study.  Coincidentally,  the 
American  anthropologist  was  in  the  audience.  He  immediately  raised  his  hand  after  the 
presentation  was  completed.  The  American  anthropologist  told  the  audience  that  my 
article  was  totally  a fiction,  and  he  had  never  mistreated  his  subjects.  In  spite  of  the 
turmoil  that  has  caused  me  afterwards,  I believe  that  his  response  ironically  has  become 
the  live  example  of  how  the  subjects  do  “talk  back.”  When  the  researchers  become  the 
researched,  they  might  hopefully  be  able  to  relate  to  the  feeling  of  being  “othered.” 
Nevertheless,  the  researchers  still  have  more  privilege  than  most  of  the  subjects  we  have 
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studied,  for  they  know  the  languages  and  the  game  that  we  play  in  our  academic  world. 
The  American  anthropologist,  for  example,  was  invited  to  attend  the  conference  and  he 
knew  how  to  immediately  reject  my  argument  by  painting  it  as  a “fiction.”  Moreover, 
because  of  his  prestigious  status  as  a well-known  American  scholar  on  Chinese  studies, 
he  was  defended  and  protected  by  his  colleagues.  Some  Taiwanese  anthropologists 
proposed  to  hold  a special  meeting  on  this  incident  and  suggested  several  ways  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  anthropologist's  reputation  is  not  contaminated  by  my  article. 
Compared  to  many  subjects  whose  talking  back  has  often  been  silenced  or  discredited, 
this  American  anthropologist  has  the  privilege  to  make  his  voice  be  heard-  loudly. 
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